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VOLUME I 



INTRODUCTION 

This is the first of two volumes prepared as components of the 
final report of USOE Cooperative Research Project 6-1568. This volume sets 
forth the scope of the project and describes the various models x^hich were 
utilized to support the development of a nongraded, phased * secondary 
school. Volume I also contains the developed objectives which were used 
in conjunction with the on-going research. Volume II was designed to dis- 
play the necessary achievement instruments developed specifically as a 
part of the operations research undertaken in the above project. 

At the outset 5 several y its should he emphasized to prevent 

misunderstanding and/or misinterpretation. 

1. The instruments developed for the above projects and dis- 
played in this volume were intended for use in a single school and were 
normed on the population of that school. Any attempt to apply them in 
other educational situations mav be both misleadinr a* ^ : - 

The purpose for the project, insofar as the instruments dis- 
played in Volume XI are concerned, was to establish an acceptable procedure 
for developing instrumentation to support student placement and/or move- 
ment through a non— graded system. The instruments themselves should be 
considered as placement measures, not measures of achievement of specific 
skills. 

2. The objectives set forth in Volume I are not keyed to the 
instrumentation shown in Volume IT of this report. Instrumentation 
developed will reflect certain of these objectives, but was, of necessity, 
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designed before these objectives were fully developed. It was assumed that 

a connnonality existed between the two components • This assumption was con— 

sensually validated by review of the instruments by teaching personnel. In 
cases where such validation could not be obtained, tests were modified or 

dropped. A prime example of this was found in the American History 

courses/phases. Since commonality of objectives were absent, no consensual 
validation by teaching personnel could be obtained. Instrumentation was 
therefore impossible to develop /select which could be validated by teacher 
consensus. This area was consequently dropped from the testing segment of 
the project. 

The contents of this. Volume I> are designed to give an overall 
view of the project and to describe the nongraded system developed at the 
site of the operations research. The specific school used was Melbourne 
Hi &L 7 choc 1 * Brevard County, Florida. 
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CHAPTEF I 

PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 



Within the scone of expanding educational innovations, the cur 
rent concept of the nongraded secondary school is not new. Concerned 
with the sterility of the traditional school organizations in which stu- 
dents were either inappropriately placed in regard to their achievement 
or were stultifying in classrooms functionally dedicated to the propo- 
sitions that all children of the same age are equally endowed with motiva 
tion, ability and background, forward-looking thinkers on education, 
whether from within education or from without, have begun to turn increas 
ingly to the concept of nongradedness as the most promising approach to 
alleviating these problems. 

Yet s while the nongraded concept may he most promising, it 
cannot remain static for it will tend to atrophy into a system as rigid 
as that which it seeks to replace. Thus, even the most promising ideas 
of this time must be examined and revised on a continuing basts so that 
they become dynamic reference points rather than static lockstcps. The 
concept of nongradedness must be incorporated into a functioning organi- 
zational structure whose thrust is generated towards a sound commitment 
to flexible, differentiated instruction of students. Learning with, not 
through, such differential treatment is conceptually based upon a triad 



of factors: 
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1. The nature of student capabilities and interests. 

2. The functional configurations of contents of instruction. 

3. Creative approaches to an organization which will synthe 

the varied cognitive, affective, and psychomotor aspects of the two 
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Into a functional system. 

Like most concepts, nor? grade dness must be translated into behav - 
ioral terms and into specific statements in order to be understood and 

translated into meaningful action. 

Two components of the tri— dimensional construct 01 duality have 
received increasing attention of late. The nature of the learner is the 
first of these factors. The insights and correlations supplied by such 
behavioral sciences as psychology, sociology, anthropology, and education 
contribute to this component. Added to this are advances in the physical 
and biological sciences which are applicable to the individual learner. 

From the former comes such important understandings as the impact of 
environmental and/or cultural factors upon the child. The latter comple- 
ments and augments these understandings by lending concrete or inferential 
support to usable theories of student behavior as well as providing defin- 
itive information on a variety of factors as to the capabilities of par- 
ticular students or types of students. No one can ignore the potential 
educational import of advances in once unimagined areas such as artiiically 
increased mental capacity upon which research work with PNA and various 
drugs has begun to touch. The field of psychometrics is increasing our 
ability to measure and predict hitherto enigmatic factors. The list is 
long and diverse. Let it suffice to say here that knowledge of the 
learner's capabilities and interests is rapidly expanding, though such an 
understatement obviously does not do justice to the explosion of knowledge 
in this area. 

The second component which has received increased attention is 
that of contents, materials and approacji|| in instruction. Such advances 
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in instructional configurations are widely known and recognized. Solendid 
progress has been made in the areas of science and mathematics » while less 
spectacular, but sound, improvements are evident in English and social 
studies. Nor can one neglect <_he enormous impact of advances in the ampli- 
cation of technology in education. The subject of one thrust in this 
direction is that of increased experimentation and use of computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) . Less spectacular innovations as the use of desk calcu- 
lators in basic math instruction, use of 8 mm. filmstrips, installation of 
"wet" and "dry" carrels, and the creative design of school facilities are, 

however, presently more operational. 

Though both thrusts are ideallv suited to differential treatment 
of students, the catalytic factor of all these interactive improvements 
remains the organizational structure, of the school and the procedures and 
attitudes it inculcates. Even the few organizationally nongraded schools 
may not be functioning efficiently enough. They should be improved while 
traditional systems are moved towards such improved organization. 

In order to provide more meaningful data on nongradedness for 
students entering those years of schooling traditionally described as 
senior high school, one of the more well-known and established nongraded 
schools in the nation was selected for analysis. This school, Melbourne 
High, in Brevard County, Florida, had established an outstanding reputa- 
tion. Its principal, B. Frank Brown, was a recognized leader in educa- 
tional innovation on a broad scale as well as In the area of nongradedness. 
It was decided that concentration upon a single nongraded school might 
best be undertaken in the spirit of operations research to determine those 
factors necessary for nongradinc schools and procedures which were 



appropriate for developing those factors. 

Thus f this report pertains to the model for nongrading secondary 
schools as developed in conjunction with the on-going program at Melbourne 
High School. The constant curriculum flux necessary to keep abreast of 
changing demands created a part icularily meaningful test situation in the 
school chosen. It was assumed that this aspect of development was not onlv 
desirable, but necessary, if the nongraded school was to meet demands 
placed upon it by constantly modifying curriculum and conditions so common 
in much of education. If the model developed could not adequately reflect 
the actual conditions under which quality education must function, then it 
would be of little use. 

Adaptation of the model developed must be undertaken by individual 
schools or school systems if they are to provide the most accurate reflec- 
tion of meeting their own community and student needs. Uncritical accep- 
tance of the program and structure described at the test school in relation 
to the suggested model could be both misleading and inappropriate. Careful 
analysis of the individual school or district before acceptance of specific 
curriculum configurations, and/or placement measures or techniques, and/or 
organizational patterns cannot be emphasized enough. Hopefully, however, 
the findings of this project will establish guidelines which will serve as 
checkpoints in such development. The repertoire of techniques for the 
placement of students in viable learning situations through the use of 
achievement tests and systems engineering rather than general promotions 
and retentions developed should prove useful. 

Procedures utilized in the development of various components of 
the project are described in the appropriate sections of this report rather 
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than delineated at this point. It was felt that this organization would 
be most appropriate. 

Preliminary Mode l 

In order to integrate the complex elements involved in nonerad- 
ing a modem secondary school, a rather simplistic initial coordinating 
model was developed. This model was intended to give an overall picture 
of the total system before each component was broken down into sub-elements 

and examined. 

The four basic components of the model v;ere comprehensive 
enough to cover most possibilities encountered in a description of the 
nongraded process. As shown in Figure 1-1, the basic components were 
conceptualized as student characteristics, instructional management 
systems, assessment, and administrative control elements. A brief des- 
cription of each element follows. 

I. Student Characteristics 

This component of the preliminary model is primarily descrip- 
tive and must be used as a basis for decisions concerning the configura- 
tion of the instructional management system as well as for determination 
of the nature of assessment procedures and of selected control functions . 
e.g., student health services, number and/or type of offerings, class 
loads, etc. Characteristics should be divided into group and individual 
reports. A definite need for accurate computer management of the data 
should be noted, but more important is the need for the mechanisms of 
categorization , delineation, gathering and use of the necessary data. 

1 .? 
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XI. Instructional Management System of Curricular Offerings 



A plethora of instructional management systems within discrete 
areas now exists. Pre-packaged programs are available in almost all sub- 
ject matter areas, but there remains to be developed a comprehensive coordi- 
nating framework which is functionally useful to teachers. Progress along 
these lines is rapidly taking shape with the development and application 
of unifying taxonomies. This management system was seen as having a basis 
in discrete objectives. The development of such objectives consumed the 
bulk of work done in this area on this project. 

III. Assessment 

The assessment component of the model is intended to represent 
three distinct types of needs. 

1. Assessment of individual and group achievement in the curric- 
ular systems as well as followup studies on students. 

2. Assessment of management controls and procedures. 

3. Assessment of the efficacy of the curricular offerings in 
relation to the needs of students and the demands of society. 

It should be apparent that multiple data usage may be effected 
between components I and III , but it should be noted that in no sense are 
they congruent. The data configurations would need to be modified to fit 
the stated purposes of description and assessment. 

IV. Adm inistrative Co nt rol Elements 

This component of the model deals with the bases and processes 
of decision-making in the school and with the development of coordination 
of repetitive, but necessary tasks. Recognizing that this project was 
keyed to instruction, little direct attention was directed towards 



necessary support services such as lunch room management, custodial ,<an- 
ization, transportation scheduling and the myriad otf r importarv' man ce- 
ment functions which create a smoothly operating school, but rel te c ly 
tangentially to instruction. 

Such systems should not be allowed to interfere with the ins func- 
tional system and periodic reviews should te undertaken to assure that the 
proper perspective is maintained in regard to them. Informed teachers make 
excellent critics of such systems and may be used to evaluate them. 

Attention in this project was directed towards such elements as 
counseling roles and procedures, staff relationships, inter-school feedback 
mechanisms, and administrative role description. 
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CHAPTER II 

nr.scRiFTioil 0F Tg£ target school 

Melbourne High School has a unique reputation as one of the 
first and leading attempts at nongradedness on the secondary school level 
Because activities in the project centered upon this single school, it is 
necessary to describe the school in order to provide perspective and back 
ground. The majority of the information used in this description was 
drawn directly from the school staff and its reports, and from direct 
observation of the functioning school. 



Ov erview : School and Communi tv 

Melbourne High School is located 40 miles south of Cape Kennedy 
in tha southern portion of Brevard County, Florida. The Melbourne geo- 
graphical area is inhabited by approximately 32,000 persons residing in 
S6V6XT3.1 diverse conimunities • 

The economy of tha Melbourne area has been generally healthy and 
vigorous. Although there have been two major cutbacks in Cape Kennedy 
personnel and the headquarters for the National Aeronautical and Space 
Administration was moved to Houston in 1965, the economy has continued to 
develop at a moderate rate. The largest single civilian labor force was 
involved in service occupation, followed by manufacturing, trade occu 
pations and retail trades. The unemployment rate remained at a relatively 
stable 2.1%. The largest number of males were employed in professional 
and technical occupations, particularly engineering ; the largest number 
of females were employed in clerical occupations. 
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In 1965, the per capita income was $3,697.00, the highest in the 
state of Florida. Cains in •'er capita income were consistent- throughout 
the decade of the 1960’s. In l'»69 , the assessed valuation of the school 
district was $1,030,890,935. The expenditure per student in average daily 
attendance was $605.73. Of this amount, 70.1% was 'Maine- 1 from State 
sources, 20. n% from local taxation, and Federal sources nrovlded 11. 9% of 

the total. 

One uninue feature of the Melbourne community was its diversity 
of pooulation. There were few native Floridian families-, however, a highly 
significant portion of the ponulation in 1969 was much more stable than it 
was in the early years of the past decade. The median crade education level 

for both males and females was 12, 1* 

The enrollment of Melbourne High School was approximately 2200 

including approximately 700 seniors, 710 juniors and 810 sophomores. This 
student population was composed of a variety of backgrounds. They repre- 
sented a diverse socio-economic configuration, although the majority of the 




students were from middle and, upper-middle families. From 1966 to 1970, 
the student population was composed of a variety of racial and ethnic back- 
grounds. In 1969, there were approximately 1868 Caucasians, 300 Negro stud- 
ents, and a sparse representation of Chinese, Indian, Spanish and Spanish- 
American students- This student body remained relatively stable over the 
past several years with 82% of the senior class having spent three years in 
Melbourne High School. Of those, students who withdre\J from the school, the 
largest number did so because of a change of residence and transfer to 
another school. Because of the nature of the occupational and educational 
level of the parents, a significant majority of students had aspirations 
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for further education upon the completion of high school. 

During the years that the school was being studied, the educa- 
tional system within which it operated suffered several severe dvsfunc 
tions. Desegregation of the total district upset the normal functions cf 
the schools while directly modifying the size of the school and background 
of students at Melbourne High School. The superintendence during the 
four year period was held by three separate individuals and there was con- 
siderable resource personnel turnover. Directly affecting Melbourne High 
School was the elevation of Dr. B . Frank Brown to the superintendency 
after over ten years as principal of Melbourne High School. Brown was the 
acknowledged leader and the prime force behind the nongraded system. 

Staff apprehension about the continuation of the system developed was 
naturally high. If, however, the system was to prove effective, it could 
not depend upon a single person for continuance. Fortunately, the prin- 
cipal replacing Brown wa9 committed to nongradedness and the system was 
continued . 

Shortly after the change in the principalshin , Melbourne High 
School and most other Flc>-ida schools underwent the 1967 teacher ’walk- 
out." For almost a month, twenty percent of the. staff at Melbourne High 
School participated. For both those who remained and those who walked 
out, the situation caused long-lasting communication problems. 

It would be Interesting to obtain research data on the effects 
of system unbalance caused by these and ether unstabilizing incidents. 
None is available. 

Bertram Spector, principal investigator for the New York 
Institute of Technology, which acted as a major subcontractor on the 



project noted these and other problems in his final report. 

During the program period , there have been personnel 
changes including 4 project directors » 2 principals, 7 vice 
principals and a major faculty turnover at Melbourne High 
School, 3 Brevard County Superintendents, 3 new Brevard 
County high schools, broad changes in County philosophy per- 
tinent to model high school programs, the utilization and 
discard of County computer-based information and record 
systems, a teacher strike, a County attempt at integration, 
an active vocal (and perhaps militant) organization of faculty , 
and widespread and significant reappraisal of issues of 
autonomy or model replicable school systems. 

It is important to recognize that these factors, and 
their impact are not peculiar to Melbourne High School, or, 
in fact, to Brevard County high schools, but represent a 
national soul-searching attempt to identify systems and 
patterns that are educationally sound and acceptable to all 
participants in the educational world, including students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and the community and 
political structures with which these parties interact. 

No Utopian system has been developed. Nevertheless, 
the study of the process of educational change under condi- 
tions of environmental change has yielded insight into sev- 
eral crucial principles and elements which in themselves 
may be considered an achievement of no minor consideration. 
There is little doubt, for example, that the political tone 
of a community may be a more important factor (sg. , de facto 
segregation issues) than any change of innovational educa- 
tional improvement in methods and resources, or technological 
development in materials and media. There is likewise little 
doubt that each influences the other which suggests a novel 
unified interactive approach. This is another way of emphasiz- 
ing what is well know already - but rarely applied - the 
removal of barriers that cause educational isolationism in 
a community system. One key item in this development of an 
approach to change is the AR factor (attitude receptivity). 

The AR factor lags the intellectual receptivity which can 
be achieved through concentrated orientation and seminar 
sessions relatively rapidly. The AR factor takes time and 
patience. It is the emotional counterpart of intellectual 
receptivity, both of which are prerequisite for successful 
implementation of strategies and concepts that are foreign 
to experience 
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Spector, Bertram, "Final Report of Subcontract for Melbourne High 
School." Monograph. October 1, 1969. (pp. 1-2). 
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The changes and attitudes noted by Spector created definite 
handicaps during the on-going project. 

Philosophy and Objectives 

Against the background described above, the target school devel- 
oped and implemented a comprehensive program based uoor. the philosophy 
and objectives set forward in this section of the report. 

The educational responsibility of Telbourne High School was seen 
as providing psychological environments, curriculum and physical struc- 
tures -hat would be conducive to the enlargement of the intellectual, 

emotional and aesthetic lives of its students. 

The primary functions of education at the school are to provide 

every student with intellectual competence and realization of self. 

The special relationships that the student establishes with the material 
he studies, with his fellow students and with his teachers, are central 
to this process of education. It is the school’s aim and endeavor to 
maximize the effectiveness of these relationships in order to foster the 
student's intellectual growth and self-awareness. 

The intellectual development of the student is considered a 
continuing process which necessitates school means for increasing his 
ability and motivation to learn. The development of the student s intel- 
lectual ability depends upon other school means for diminishing his con- 
straints to learning, reinforcing his understanding of value assumptions 
underlying approaches to knowledge. Improving his skill to apply several 
methods of approaching knowledge, strengthening his ability to think con- 
ceptually and to utilize basic concepts, and perfecting his cultivation 
and expression of creativity. The stimulation of intellectual motivation 
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in the student requires the relating of learnings to the student's human 



concerns so that he will manifest a personal desire for learning and will 



demonstrate a creative and imaginative intellectual curiosity. 

Self-realization involves the resolution of conflicts resultant 
from confrontation with a vaxiety of experiences. Such confrontation 
produces consciousness of one's goals, styles and values" realization of 
one's abilities, limitations and potentialities; and awareness of one's 
essential humanity. The process of self-realization is continuous 
throughout one's life. Therefore, it is essential that Melbourne High 
School contribute to the student's transition from youth to adulthood. 

The education of the individual must involve the two processes 
of intellectual and personal growth, for to promote one to the neglect of 
the other is to diminish the potential contribution of Melbourne. High 
School to the individual and his society . The goal of education must be 
the establishment of an environment in which these processes are insepar- 
able, in which the advancement of one fosters the growth of the other. 

Melbourne High School endeavors to encourage and enhance rela- 
tionships between the student and his teachers. Melbourne High School is 
staffed by many individuals, each with an individual role in the educa- 
tional process. The student is the integral part of the school. The 
student, because he is ultimately responsible for his own development, is 
considered to be an active seeker of knowledge about himself and the 




world around him. Similarly, the teacher is an active seeker of knowledge 
whose breadth and depth of experience prepares him to enrich and guide 
the growth of the student. The student-teacher relationship should there- 
fore be one of creative exchange of experience, of cooperation in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, and of mutual respect for differing perspectives 
and values . 

Embodied in the philosophy of Melbourne High School is a 
search to enable each individual student to attain his maximum potential. 
Operating on the premise that there is nothing more unequal than equal 
treatment of unequals, a variety of differing types of education programs 
is provided in order to meet the requirements of all types of individuals. 
Each of these programs is designed to encourage curiosity and inquiry, 
while never forgetting that imagination is as important as knowledge. 
Melbourne High School is therefore dedicated to fulfilling the following 

objectives : 

1. To develop decision-making skills and provide significant 
opportunities to exercise those skills. 

2. To provide the concepts and skills necessary for achieving 
economic literacy. 

3. To foster a recognition of the role, dignity, and value of 
work in American society. 

Zj m To develop ar> awareness of and appreciation for differing 
cultural 5 social, and political traditions. 

5. To foster a sense of individualism tempered by open-minded- 
ness . 

6. To aid in developing a concept of self-worth. 

7. To develop the ability to synthesize material from one sphere 
of activity to solve problems in another. 

8. To stimulate intellectual curiosity and creativity. 

9. To provide the climate and curricula for the student to 
develop individual academic goals. 

10. To develop the ability to generalize from the concrete to 
the abstract. 

11. To aid in the development of his own intellectual competency. 
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To aid In the formulation of individual moral standards and 
values „ 

13 t To promote an awareness of potential. 

14. To foster an appreciation of the physical environment as a 
source of present and future resources and a depository of 
beauty. 

15 . Xo encourage effective human relationships based on mutual 
respect . 

16. To develop, in the student, personal responsibility, espe- 
cially with regard to the pursuit of his own education. 

17. To foster a desire for world peace and a healthy respect 
and attitude for the workings of democracy. 

18. To develop measurable iii.dicators of behaviors indicative of 
growth toward personal mental and physical health. 

19. To provide catalysts that promote and stimulate environ- 
mental curiosity. 



Curriculum Organization 

The nongraded multinhased program provides for different rates 
and means for progressing toward achievement of educational goals. A 
multiphase structure has been established to provide for more individuali- 
zation of instruction. The student places himself into a ’'phase, 1 ' based 
on his past achievement record, his achievement test scores, teacher 
recommendations, and his knowledge about himself. 




Phases are identified and described as follows : 

Phase 1 Content is designed for students who need special 
assistance in small classes. 

Phase 2 Content is designed for students who need more 
emphasis on the basic skills. 

Phase 3 Content is designed for students who have an aver- 
age background of achievement. 

24 
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Phase 4 Content is designed for extremely well-prepared 
students desiring education in depth. 

Phase 5 Content is designed for students who are willing 
to assume responsibility for their ovm learning 
and pursue college level courses while still in 
high school. 

Phase X Content which does not accommodate student mobil- 
ity: i-e., typing, physical education, driver 
education, band* etc. 

Phase Q The Quest Phase of the curriculum is provided for 

students whose creative talents are well developed. 

In this phase, a student may research an area in 
which he is deeply and broadly curious either to 
develop creative powers or in quest of knowledge. 

Appendix A displays a sample master schedule for the Fall 
semester of 1970. Examination of this schedule reveals not only the use 
of phasing, but also the breadth of the program offered. 

Students move into any phase at any time during their tenure 
at Melbourne High School. Students who would normally be classified as 
sophomores, juniors or seniors might be found in the same section. 
Students may progress through phases at their own rate of speed. Since 
individualization is encouraged, a student may remain in a given phase/ 
course for more than one year without repetition of materials, but with 
emphasis upon defined objectives which continues over a period of time. 




Assumptions Underlying the Phasing Sys tem 

The phasing system is premised upon two assumptions: 

1) Groups of students will at a given time have, c ommon nee ds. 
As long as individualization is available within the group and as rephas 
ing is feasible at defined times, students may progress at their own 
rate within ’’courses" (defined content segments) and may move upwards 
(up-phase) or downwards ( down-phase) as they display appropriate 
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achievement of the defined objectives. The inability to display such 
achievement within a course, or to be able to maintain the established 
instructional pace would result in a recommendation for down-phasing. 

2 ) Phasing represents a noncraded system \-7hich is readily 

applicable to existing school situations without a ddi tiona l r^sts^and 

without complete retraining of existing staff . Most schools are not 
functionally capable of completely individualizing instruction. In short 



totally individually prescribed instruction (IPI) requires sophistication 
on the part of staff and., more importantly, presumes universal student 
motivation. These factors are simply not currently present ir. most school 
situations. The relative cost of such systems at present would appear to 
be prohibitive for the vast majority of school systems. This is not to 
negate the value of individually prescribed systems, nor to indicate that 
the phasing system is better. The assumption is based simply upon the 
recognition that the phasing system is more immediately within the avail- 
able resources of most school systems. It has been suggested that the 
multiphasic system is an intermediate form of nongrading that stands be- 
tween more traditional systems and completely individualized ones. This 



would appear to he an accurate observation. 

The phased system allows for the development of organizational 
controls, particularly in the areas of student placement, staff assign- 
ments, student movement, counseling, and record-keeping, which are more 
compatible with existing educational situations than other forms of non- 
grading. 

A more complete discussion of^^sible phasing models is found 
in Chapter III of this report. 
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Flow Charting of Program Sequence 

In order to establish clear relationships within and between 
phases, three essential steps were considered necessary. These were 
1) establishment of course/phase descriptions, 2) establishment of more 
detailed objectives by course by phase, and 3) flowcharting by program 
sequence. 

Figures 2-1, 2-2, and 2-3 shovr the developed flow charts for 
three areas as illustrative examples. These flov charts have been ex- 
tended downwards into what would normally be considered junior high 
schools. 

The secondary business program shown in Figure 2-1 illustrates 
a program configuration which combines phasing by level with :, X Phase" 
courses. Mote that no Phase 1 courses are included nor are any Quest (Q) 
courses. For the advanced student, independent study may be arranged. 
Also, note that some courses have distinct phase designations while others 
indicate offerings at three or less phase levels. The description below 
indicates the course description for Consumer Economics. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS (Consumer Economics) 

A student of consumer economics should learn to use 
wisely the goods and services produced by business, and 
he should learn the principles of economics that are 
essential for participation in our society as intelli- 



gent voters and citizens. All major topics of con- 
:umer economics are discussed, such as personal income 
lanagement, using credi^, principles of good buying. 



social security, insurance, savings and investments, and 
housing problems. The student learns the uses of mathe- 
matics for everyday living — hov7 to be a vise consumer. 

Phase 2 — Two semesters 

Text ' Consumer Mathema tic s Series , 

Knowles , Behavioral Research Lab 

Phase 3 — One semester 

Text: Consumer economics , 3rd Edition, 

Wilhelms , McGraw-Hill 

Phase 4 — One semester 

Text? Consumer Economics Problems , 7th 
edition, Wilson, South-western 

Mote that the basic course description remains the same, but 
that the materials and time are varied bv phase. Selection of activities 
and materials for such courses are related to the general student char- 
acteristics developed by experienced teaching staff members. (These 
characteristics are described in a later section of this report.) 

The secondary mathematics program shown in Figure 2-2 illus- 
trates a program with different requirements than that of Business. Note 
that a series of branching alternatives are available to the student. At 
given junctures, the student may elect to proceed to different contents. 

He may, for example, elect to move from Algebra I, Phase 3, to Algebra XT, 
Phase 3 , Phase 4, or Phase 5, or Geometry, Phase 3. 

Mote also that enrichment or Quest phases are structured into 
the program for advanced students. The course description for Math V 
(Phase 4-5) follows. 
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MATHEMATICS V (Mathematics V) 

Phases 4-5 One Semester 

This is an enrichment course which may he taken 

concurrently with higher level courses beyond Algebra II 

the regular curriculum or afterwards a^ a follow— on 

course should the regular curriculum be completed before 

graduation. The course covers topics in probability 

with statistical arc licaticns and the mathematics of 

matrices. Additional topics may include computers and 

computer programming and field problems in mathematics • 

Texts; p ro b afc i 1 i Ly an d Statist 1 cs . Willoughby, 

Silver durctette Company , 196S. 

The Mat hemati cs o f M-frices , Pav-is, Ginn 
and Co., 196/. 

Again, the time sequence is varied to allow for student varia- 
tions in speed and interest. 

Figure 2-3 shows the flow charting of the science program. 

Again, the basic branching structure is shown. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this urogram includes the Quest (Q) phase as a distinct compon- 
ent. This Q Phase is designated as being available to students in Phases 
4 and 5. Again time is treated as a variable. It is labeled as 'NSF 
Research." Rote that it is available to students at all levels from years 
in school 7 to 12. The course description is found below. It should be 
noted that considerable freedom is exercised in this course. Objectives 
are developed on an individual or small group basis and thus may vary from 
student to student. Provisions for this type of activity should be in- 
cluded in the total program at all times. 
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NSF RESEARCH (NS? Research) 

Phases 4-5 One Semester 

This is a special program designed to do 
research in varied fields of science. Students must 
be academically trained in some physical or biolog- 
ical science, be willing to work during free hours, 
and show an enthusiastic attitude toward the research 
problems decided upon for the course (limited number). 

In more commonly taken subjects i.e., American Historv , Phase 
such provisions may be provided through short, teacher/student structured 
research projects, use of 'contract' plans, in-class seminars, and other 
accepted teaching techniques . 
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Course Codings 



The school or system undertaking the nongraded, multiphased 
system should consider strongly including course codings compatible with 
computer systems. Such coding systems are best developed in relation to 
the individual systems curriculum and data processing system. Included 
in the system should be: 

1) Phase code } 

2) Subject code, 

; 3) Time code, 

4) Prerequisite indications and/or suggested sequence, and, 

5) Suggested grade level (if desired) . 

Item 5 above would appear necessary for student transfers out- 
side the system. Until more widespread nongrading occurs, the student 
who transfers may experience difficulty at his new school unless some 
grade level designation can readily be passed to it. Additionally, var- 
ious outside forces demand grade level information and grade rankings 
on students. Rather than create unfortunate experiences for students, 
the nongraded school should maintain these records as a student service. 

Grading Systems 

A variety of grading systems exists. Until general acceptance 
of more detailed evaluative reports become widespread among the public, 
care should be exercised in breaking the more traditional ”A, B, C, D, 

F" system. At Melbourne High School, students have the choice of elect- 
ing the traditional system or exercising a ’'pass-fail” option of report- 
ing. For selected courses, particularly in Phases 1 and 2, grades of 
■’Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory” are used, ^j^r the school that feels that 
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rank- in-class must be established, such two-point scales ar not advis- 
able. Frequently students themselves express a preference for grades. 
Because of this, again, care should h exercised in establishing grading 
procedures. Strong parental and student public relations programs 
should be involved. In some cases, the negative reactions to the modifi- 
cation of grading systems were stronger than those towards actual modifi- 
cations of the curriculum. While this seemed inconsistent, its occurence 
has been noted by guidance counselors, teachers and administrators at 
Melbourne High School. 



Movement Between Phase s 

While initial placement in phases is examined in Chapter III of 
this report, brief mention of phase change procedures should be made here. 
Figure 2-4 displays a proposed system for phase shifting at discrete 
intervals. While this system was not operated at Melbourne High School, 
the findings reported in Chapter III indicate strongly that such a system 

is desirable. 

One important factor which must be considered that would 
appear to be a definite weakness in the Melbourne program is that of 
"content lag" between phases. For the "phasing-up" student, a definite 
lag in objectives and/or material covered may occur and, unless care is 
taken, the student may find himself over-burdened. For the "down-phas- 
ing" student, repetition of objectives might occur, giving him an over- 
confident view of his abilities in relation to the content objectives. 

Two methods for offsetting these circumstances might prove 
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feasible. 



I Tien a student evidences readi- 




1. The ’’way-station’' effect, 
ness or need for phase movement, he might be scheduled into defined 
’’way— stations” for intensive work on objectives or content covered. 
Directed study in specialized areas w-uld ha undertaken and a gradual 
"easing into” the suggested phase night occur. This approach requires 

a very well-defined and coordinated curriculum and well-developed remed- 
iation or acceleration packages cr urograms . Under normal school condi- 
tions , it would require defined times for phase changes and ample lead 
time for "way station’’ work. 

2. Blocked Curriculum Objectives . This system would require 
discretely developed units which are not dependent upon previous work 
as background. Once basic skills were mastered* the student could move 
between p V' ■" es with relative ease because the content would not be 
dependent on previous axposures. Six. nine, twelve, or eighteen week 
units might be used. However, the structure of certain disciplines; 
e.g. 9 mathematics and science, does not lend itself readily to this 
system. Inconvenience for teachers would also appear to be increased. 
Administratively , unless ample personnel were available, either system 
could become cumbersome and unfeasible. 

No completely acceptable solution was found in the course of 
this project. Perhaps the best approach vzould be careful initial phas- 
ing; intensive student evaluation during the first weeks of school and 
rephasing on the basis of that evaluation; and selected rephasing on a 
limited basis during the remainder of the term. The logical time for 
broader rephasing in a semester system such as is operated at Melbourne 
High School would be at the beginning i^^the second semester when the 
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total process might be repeated on a smaller scale* 

Care must be taken not to discourage student initiative, but, 
equally, controls are necessary to prevent abuse, intentional or uninten- 
tional, of the system by students. 



Student Characteristics by Phase: Teacher Definition 

Participating staff members at Melbourne High School developed 
the following generalized descriptions of students by phase. These de- 
scriptions are recorded as the staff members defined them. They repre- 
sent the views of student characteristics by phase as developed by 
teachers of phased students. It should be noted that overlapping char- 
acteristics occur. Student motivation and behavioral characteristics 
are coupled to suggest a composite. Obviously, exceptions occurred and 
teachers were cognizant of them. While these descriptions are not 
"scientific," teachers found them helpful. 

Phase 1 

a. 6th grade reading level or below 

b. Negative feeling toward school in general 

c. Dependent upon continuous teacher direction 

d. Lack of motivation in subject matter 

e. Requires immediate supervision of work 

f. Oriented to concrete or "reality" centered activities 

g„ Failure syndrome 

h. Needs immediate and continuous reinforcement and/or 
attention from the teacher 

i. Has short retention rate 

j. Adjusts social/emotional reactions to unfamiliar 
situations slowly 

k. Short attentions span 

l. Prefers visual and/or manipulative materials 

m. Responds x^ell to routine or familiar tasks 

n. Has limited vocabulary and difficulty in adjusting 
speech patterns to different audiences 

o. General achievement low 

p. General skills achievement low 

q. Needs continuous reassurance of relationship to the 
subject matter and/or the teacher 

r. Responds better to highly structured situations 
rather than to ambiguous ones «-> o 
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Phase 2 

a. 7th to 10th grade reading level 

b. May be either brash and overcomnensating or reticent 
and retiring in class 

c. Verbally proficient within restricted vocabulary 

d. Little technical background in subject matter 

e. Usually displays aptness in peer groun sociability 

f. Responds well to manipulative tasks 

g. Not self confident with subject matter 

h. Restricted, but expanding, vocabulary „ 

i. Needs continuing reinforcement in work and teacher/stuuent 

relationships 

i . Negative feolinps towards school 

k. Oriented to concrete-, tangible materials 

l. Limited writing ability 

m. Failure syndrome 

Phase 3 

a. 8th grade reading level or higher 

b. Literal minded 

c. Outspoken, strong immediate and possibly negative 
response to assignments, tests, activities, etc. 

d. Talks in terras of peer group symbols 

e. Verbally non— creative 

f. Concrete orientation , 

g. Concern for immediacy and pragmatism (what s this go 
to do with me?) of subject matter or activities 

h. Tends not to complete long term assignments on time 

i. Interest and attention span erratic 

j. Seeks redundant teacher direction and/or explanation 

k. Erratic skills development or achievement 

l. Will not accept responsibility for non-concrete or 
clearly defined work 

m. Primarily oriented to present situations (e.g., 
adolescent society and interest) 

n. 'Average'' retention rate 

o. Concern for passing, but not necessarily superior, grade 
Phase 4 

a. Reading level 10th grade or above 

b. Supported by peer initiated intellectuality 

c. Able to think logically, figuratively., symbolically 

d. Dependent on occasional teacher direction 

e. Primarily non-initiating of activities with occas-onal 

self direction 

f. Grade conscious (A or B) 

g. May be under parental pressure to succeed 
b. Well developed skills in subject matter 
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i. Aware of skills deficiencies 

j. Concern for 'future (Will I need this later?' ) 

k. Can understand abstractions 

Phase 5 

a. 12th grade reading level or above 

b. High skills proficiency 

c. Well formed study habits 

d. Interest in dealing with ideas or abstractions 

e. Ability to establish relationships independently 
and/or creatively 

f. High retention rate 

g. Ability to absorb content with infrequent repetition 

h. Future oriented 

i. Self motivating 

j. Handles long term assignments with responsibility 



Behavioral Objectives 

The entire nongraded , phased system should be based upon care- 
fully defined objectives. Objectives are available from many sources but, 
in the course of this project, it was felt that to be most effective, 
such objectives should be developed or adapted by the staff. The pre- 
liminary objectives developed are found in Appendix B of this report. 
Development of such objectives is a continuing process. Those displayed 
represent only a preliminary set. In no case should they be adopted 
without critical analysis. In the case of the objectives developed, no 
criteria of achievement have been specified. It was felt by the teach- 
ing staff who developed these objectives that a variety of measurement 
techniques might be applied. Such techniques -vere felt to be dependent 
upon the situation, :he student and the available resources. 



Summary 



This chapter has presented an overview of the target school 
and the curriculum of that school. Several background problems in 

40 
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researching the program were identified, the philosophy and major 
objectives of the school were presented. The nonsraded, phased system 
was explained along with the assumptions underlying it. Flow charting 
of illustrative program sequences was discussed along with course coding 
requirements . The particular problem of movement between phases was 
examined and several solutions set forward. Teacher viewpoints of 
student characteristics by phase were set forward. Behavioral objectives 

were discussed. «■ 
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CHAPTER III 



PHASE PLACE: fF.VT RE CO' '[MSN RATIONS 
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in order for the nongraded, multiphased system to work effi- 
ciently, accurate phase placement recommendations were needed. The 
development of specialized achievement tests to be used in conjunction 
with other measures for initial placement and/or as a part of an informa- 
tion collection and feedback system at intermediate points during the 
school year was an important part of this project. 

This chapter describes the section of the project carried out 
by Educational Testing Service ( STS) for the Brevard County, Florida, 
Public School System (Brevard). The wot k vras accomplished during tne 
period September 1966 through February 1970. While initial plans for 
the project included all of Brevard s high schools, the majority of thc 
work was carried out in cooperation with only one, Melbourne. High 
School, and the four junior high schools which send their graduates to 
_ Central, Herbert Hoover, Southwest, and Stone. This reduction in 
project scope was made at the request of Brevard project direction staff ; 
and was necessitated by the fact that Brevard County high schools dif- 
fered widely with respect to curricula and method for placing students 
within curricula. 

Melbourne High School 

Melbourne High School has a student population of approximately 

two thousand students who would normally be considered 10th, 11th, and 

2 

12th graders. Melbourne is, however, "nongradnd and multi-phased. 

~2 

For a more detailed description, see Brown, B. Frank, The j\pprop r i ate 
Placement Schoo l: A Sophist i cated Hongraded Curri culum. West Nyack, 

N.yY: Parker Publishing Company, Inc. } 



Each Melbourne course is offered in one or more (up to five) optional ver- 
sions „ or "phases. These phases may differ with respect to content, 
materials, rate of curriculum coverage, dr-nth of coverage, and/or ocnieve- 
ment levels of the students enrolled in them. (Phase 5 is most advanced, 
Phase 1 least advanced.) Students are allowed to select that phase of 
a course which they feel is most appropriate to their background, ability, 
interests, academic motivation, or other characteristics. Phase place- 
ment recommendations, based on Prior achievement, are furnished to student 
at the time of Fall registration, however, freedom t.o select phases other 
than those recommended and to change phase at any time during the school 
year is a critical feature of the Melbourne system. This freedom is con- 
strained only by the prohibition of undorphasing oneself into remedial 
work or by logistic 'actors such as filled class sections. 



Pu rpose of the Project 

The Melbourne phasing system allows each student considerable 
freedom of choice, and as a consequence peaces upon him more than the 
usual burden of responsibility for making wise decisions. Acting upon 
the premise that the informed choice is most apt tc be the best choice, 
the purpose of this project was to furnish to students and staff info na- 
tion relevant to the decisions of phase choice. Two separate but 
related elements were the focus of this effort ' (a) the initial place- 
ment of students into phases at the time of Fall registration and 
(b) the development of a system of information collection and feedback 
at intermediate points throughout the school year. Only be combination 
of these two approaches could the flexibility of the Melbourne system be 
capitalized upon to the fullest extent, A O 



It should be made clear that this project was not an evalua- 
tion study. It was not intended to produce data relevant to questions 
of the worth or effectiveness of ur. traded schools or course phasing. 

Rather it took as its starting point tne structure and function of 
Melbourne High School, and attempted to develop procedures for the 
improvement and facilitation of this structure and function. There was 
no attempt to control any aspect of the school environment, and in fact 
every effort was made to interfere as little as possible with the normal 
oneration of the school. The project conceived and carried out in 

the spirit of operations research, rather than experimental investigation, 



Pha se P lacement Models 

Three different procedures for placing, students in appropriate 
phases were considered. The first., and perhaps most obvious, might be 
called the maximized payoff model. It reouires, very simply, that each 
student be placed in that phase for which his predicted criterion score 
is highest . To develop this model reouires a criterion common across 
all the phase options within a course, one or more predictors of this 
criterion, and separate within-phase prediction equations. Three possi- 
ble results of such, an analysis are shown in Figures 3-1 - 3 below. 



Figure. 3-1 - Phase Placement, 
Parallel Regression Lines 
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Figure 3-2 - Phase Placement. 
Crossing Regression Lines 
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Figure 3-3 - Phase Placement, Non-Parrelel , 
Non-Crossing Regression Linos 
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Figure 3-1 shows the situation In which, no matter what the 
value of the predictor, phase 4 always results in better achievement than 
phase 3. Such a result suggests discontinuation of the less effective 
phase and assignment of all students to the more effective phase. Figure 
3-2 shows that phase 4 is more effective only for those students whose 
predictor score exceeds some cutoff, "X. i- Here the. placement decision 
would be to assign all students with placement scores below "X" to phase 3, 
and all those above ''X" to phase 4. Figure 3-3 shows a situation in 
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which the lines are clearly not parallel, but a single phase is superior 
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for all students for whom data are available. In this case, the placement 

decision would be the same as that indicated by Figure j-1. 

A second placement model to receive consideration might be called 
the group membership model. It assumes that the nresent student consti- 
tution of phase grouos is meaningful, and that the placement problem is 
simply one of continuing to form phase groups "like these. " This model 
does not depend upon the prediction of course achievement, and therefore 
does not require * end-of-course criterion measure. As does the maxi- 
mized p aye iodel, it requires one or more predictor variables. In the 

group membership model, however, the function of these variables is to 
predict phase membership rather than course achievement. The group mem- 
bership model was worthy of consideration, especially in the Melbourne 
High School situation, for two reasons* First, students were already 
being placed in homogeneous phase groups through a rational, even if 
somewhat informal, procedure and it is widely believed that homogeneous 
groups can be taught more effectively. Second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, the freedom to select and shift phases allowed a corrective mecha- 
nism to operate on initial phase placements throughout the school year. 

By using phase membership at the end of the school year to develop place 
ment equations, it was possible to incorporate in the group membership 
model some of the experience and wisdom that individual students and 
staff members normally gained during the year, and to provide registration 
recommendations based on this experience and wisdom. 

The third phase placement model to be considered was one which 
combined features of each of the two previously mentioned. There were 
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certain difficulties in applying each of the first two models which sug- 
gested the approach of combining aspects of both. For example, the max- 
imized payoff model required the development of within-phase equations, 
but the homogeneity of existing phase groups, a result of the prior 
Melbourne phase placement procedures, made within-phase prediction 

•remely poor. However, the predictor-criterion relationships obtained 
using data from all phases of a course were sufficiently high to be of use. 
The group membership model had the disadvantage of assigning a student to 
a group whose members he was most like, even, if his predicted achievement 
varied substantially from that cf the group. Therefore a combined model 
was developed which first assigned students on the basis of group member- 
ship, but allowed modification of this initial placement if the student's 
predicted achievement varied markedly from the group average. A more 
detailed description of this model is given in the section of this report 
on Suggested Phase Placements. 

Both the group membership and combined group membership /maximized 
payoff models were used in this project. In addition, as a service to 
Melbourne High School, phase placements based on their previous procedure 
were developed. A complete description of which models were applied to 
the various courses appears in the section on Suggested Phase Placements . 

Progress Test Development 

A prime requirement of a system of information feedback through- 
out the school year was recognized to be a set of achievement measures 
custom-made for the particular content of those Melbourne courses selected 
for study. It was necessary that these measures (hereafter called ‘‘progress 
tests") be appropriate across all phases (or at least as many as possibly 



of each course studied, in order that the resulting score scale he compar- 
able across phases. Thus a student could Interpret his score relative not 
only to his current phase membership; but also with respect to standards 
of achievement in phases to vhicn he might consider soil ting. 

In March of 1967, four concurrent two-day workshops were held in 
Brevard County for the purpose of analyzing courses in four major subject 
matter areas — English, Mathematics, Science, and Social Stuaies.- Parti- 
cipating in these workshops were approximately fifty representatives of 
three Brevard County high schools (Melbourne, Cocoa Beach, and Satellite) , 
and an ETS test development specialist in each of the areas. The objec- 
tives of these workshops were to select a group of courses for which prog- 
ress tests would be developed and to analyze the chosen courses in terms 
of required student behaviors and desired course outcomes. 

For two days prior to the workshops , the ETS personnel visited 
classes in each of the three high schools in each of the four subject areas. 
These visits were primarily to estimate from first hand observation the 
ability and achievement levels of students in the various phases. This 
was necessary in order that the progress tests to be developed be appropri- 
ate with respect to difficulty as well as content. 

\s a result of the workshop discussions, the following courses 

were selected ? 

1. English (phases 2, 3, and 4) 

2. Biology I (phases 2, 3, and 4) 

3. American History (phases 3 and 4) 

4. Mathematical Concepts (phases 1 and 2) 

Although other phases were offered in certain of these courses, the phases 



listed above were those whose content could be appropriately covered by 
tests developed within the constraints cf project resources. 

The scope of English curriculum content spanned by phases 2, 
and 4 Proved to be too broad for adequate treatment during the two-day 
workshop. Therefore, a second tvo-day session was held its April 1967. 

In addition, Melbourne Biology staff and the ETS test development special- 
ist met during the Summer of 1967 for a final review of P”'' td Biology 
test items. 

Progress Tests 

One of the objectives of the workshops was the identification 
and description of course contact in terra sufficiently specific to allow 
the construction of custom made, achievement tests = These tests were 
intended to assess course achievement at each of four intermediate ooints 
during the school year. Since circumstances dictated a somewhat differ- 
ent approach in each of the four chosen subject areas, each will be 
treated separately. 

Mni-h Concep ts , Phase 2 ’’This course is designed to allot; the 
student to attain a working knowledge of the basic mathematical operations 
applied to whole numbers, fractions, decimals, percents, ratio, and pro- 
portion.’ 3 ft was decided to develop a series of four 50 'am, 40 minute 

progress tests, to be administered at approximately equal intervals 

, . . . ' 4 The four tests covered, respectively, the 

throughout the school, year. 
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Scheuerer, Daniel T. (Ed.), Melbourne High Schoo l 
>68-1969, p. 12. 

Test booklets are contained in Volume f this report. 
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following topics: 
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I - Whole Numbers 
II - Fractions 
III - Decimals and Percent 
IV - Measurement , Denominate Numbers , and Geometry 

Following the first administration of these tests during the 
1967-1968 school year, each was subjected to an analysis to determine the 
characteristics of its constituent items and of the test as a whole. Each 
analysis was based on all available cases, reduced by random sampling to 
a total N equal to the highest possible multiple of five. otatiScics 
were obtained describing test reliability, error of measurement, diffi- 
culty, speededness ; and item discrimination. These statistics are given 

in Table 3-1 below. 

Table 3-1 - Mathematics Progress Test Characteristics 



Test 


N 


N of 
Items 


Me an 


S.D. 


Rel. 

(10120) 


1 (#3C) 


160 


50 


32.9 


8 7 


. 88 


II (#31) 


155 


50 


22.8 


8.4 


.86 


III (#32) 


145 


50 


19.9 


7.0 


.81 


IV (#33) 


160 


50 


13.8 


4.4 


.63 



7 , 



% 



Mean Mean 



2-8 

3.1 

3.1 



79 

86 

88 

6 ? 



98 

98 

96 

86 



11.1 .53 

13.4 -43 

14.1 .38 

15.4 .22 



^The percent of examinees completing the entire test 
^The percent of examinees completing 75^ of the test items 

Near, delta Is an index of test difficult*. Delta Is defined as the nor- 
nal deviate, expressed In terms of a scale with a mean o. 13 and a stand 
ard deviation of 4, which corresponds to the proportion of candidates 
reachine the item who answers it correctly. A low delta describes 
easy item; a high delta, a difficult one. For 4-choice items (all pros 
ress tests developed for Melbourne were made up of 4-choxce items) , 
test of middle difficulty would have a mean delta of approximately 11.7. 

Inspection of Table 3-1 shows that, during the 1967-1968 school 
year, the Mathematics progress tests became progressively more difficult 
for the examinees who took them. This suggests that less class time was 
spent on the topics covered by the iappr tests, even though these topics 
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were stated as course objectives by Melbourne ' mathematics faculty at the 
workshops. The progressively decreasing reliabilities may indicate that 
later tests are dealing wxch content whi cn is unfamiliar to toe exam- 
inees j or may simply be a result c r tee cecreasir.g variability of the 
sample. Still another explanation is that the later tests are actuallv 
more heterogeneous in content. 



Biology I. Phases 2-4. '‘Basic-phased (phase 3) Biology is 
based on special materials entitled Patterns and P rocesses adopted by the 
BSCS for students who may have difficulty with reading, language, and 
mathematics. These special materials are made up of units (ecology > evo u- 
t ion } cell energy processes, reproduction , genetics 5 and man and his 
environment) prepared in those areas of biology which seem most difri 
cult . " 

’This BSCS (Blue Version) course (phases 3 and 4) is designed 

for those students with average abilities in science. It is an approach 

hi which evolutionary aspects of biology are interpreted in the light of 

.6 

recent advances in genetics and physiology - 

The above descriptions highlight a basic problem in the construc- 
tion of the Biology progress tests. The differences in course objectives, 
content, and materials across phases are sufficiently great to preclude 
the development of a single test maximally appropriate to all phases. 

Tliis problem was solved in the following way. For each of th' irst two 
Biology progi ss test administrations, three tests were developed . Of 




5 

Scueuerer, Daniel T. (Ed.), op . A i t . , p. 5. 

6 

Ibid. 5 1 



these, one was custom cade tor tne p-ase 0 course, and a sec^’-u - or 
phases 3 and 4. These tests provided scores .-'rich -.-ere maximally appro- 
priate for determining achievemen t wUhir. phase. The third test -ms 
based on content common t c all three phases. It therefore yielded scores 
whi.h were comparable across all phases. These scores, togecner with the 
local norms based on them ecu Id be used by students and staff m making 
decisions rep ..eding shifts between phases 2 and 3. 

It was decided at the workshops by Melbourne Biology faculty 
that it would be more useful to schedule all progress test administra- 
tions during the first semester. In particular, it was felt that informa- 
tion relevant to comparative standing across phases would be most appro- 
priately early in the first semester. Therefore, only two progress tests 
were developed for each of the third and fourth administrations - one 
custom made for phase ?, and the other for phases 3 and 4. 

Analyses were performed on the data from the 1967-1968 admin- 
istrations. Table 3-2 shows the characteristics of the entire set of 
Pen 40 minute tests. 7 It should be noted that the test used in the 
fourth administration for phase 2 was not specially developed for this 
project, since an existing instrument (Biological Science: Patterns and 

Processes, Achievement Test 4, published by the Psychological Corporation) 
was judged to be suitable. The tests custom made for phases 3 and 4 were 
in part constructed from item collections published by the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study and were used with the permission of that 
organization „ 
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i.a^ie 3- 




B X o 2 " --^v 


Pro 


jrress 


Test Cl~ 


; aracteristics 






Test 


Phase 


:: of 
N Item 


? Fear, S 


.D. 


R.ol 

C<FZ* 


q # r , 

) Fe?3. 


y 

Comp . 


c / 

/= 

Comp. 75:' 


Mean 


Me an 
r bis 


I (if 22) 


2 


11) 


30 


14.6 


6.0 


C? 

* 


2 4 


SB 


96 


13.2 


.48 


I (#23) 


3,4 


475 


30 


17. 0 


5 . 0 


*7 




99 


ICO 


12.2 


.48 


I (#21) 


2-4 


535 


o r-- 
_>h 


19,4 


4.6 


. 75 


2.3 


O 3 

✓ ' 


100 


11.3 


.50 


II (#25) 


2 


100 


30 


16.5 


5.0 


,78 


2.4 


100 


10A 


12.4 


. 45 


II (if 26) 


3,4 


455 


30 


15.1 


4.5 


.69 


2.5 


99 


100 


13.0 


. 39 


II (#24) 


2-4 


575 


30 


18.0 


4 . 9 


.78. 


2.3 


99 


GO 


11.8 


.51 


III (#27) 


2 


95 


30 


12.6 


4.0 


. 64 


° 4 


100 


100 


13.9 


.40 


III (#28) 


3,4 


440 


30 


12.1 


4.9 


. 73 




96 


30 


14.1 


.42 


IV (20 


’? ‘ft 


81 


50 


22.2 


6.4 


. 824 


* 


• — 


— 






IV (if 29) 


3, A 


445 


30 


16.2 


4.7 


.73 


2,5 


99 


99 


12.6 


.43 


* 

SiolO)>i< 


al Science 


T> 


nt terns 


£7Ki 


Processes, Achieve 


nt Test 


4 





** 



Reliability and standard error or raeasuvemen t reported by publisher, based 
on a sample of 740 cases, drawn from students in grades 9 through 12. 

This test was not item analyzed by Oaf. 

Melbourne faculty ccrj^nts o ? all pmgt'CoS tests were obtained 
by questionnaire. Biology teachers indicated that most students had com- 
pleted the progress tests in less than the allotted forty minutes, and 



this was confirmed by the item analysis data (see the % Completed column 



in Table 3-.). It was judged that each test could be lengthened and still 
retain the desired characteristic of urspeededness. Therefore, revised 
forms of ail Biology tests ( except Test IV, phase ?) were developed, 



consisting of the 1967-1968 form plus an additional ten items appearing 
in the nu er 31-40 positions. Table 3-3 shows the characteristic of 
these revised forms, which were administers.. I during the 1968—1969 school 
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year 



Table 3-3 - Revise 
M of 



Tost 


r, haso 


2 


1 tf 


I (-72) 


2 


185 


40 


I (#73) 


3 , ’ 


32.3 


• -> 

*•£ 


I (f 7 i) 


2-4 


675 


40 


11 (J 75) 


o 

Am 


110 


40 


II (476) 


3,4 


550 


40 


II (#74) 


2-4 


690 


40 


III (477) 


rt. 

> 


110 


40 


III (478) 


3,4 


520 


40 


IV ( #79 < 


3 , 4 


510 


40 



d biology Prcsrr^ss Test 







Te 1 . 


c _p . 


Vowc 


S 


V Ox w ... - } 


_ .. ' _ g 


2 1 , ? 


3 . c 


.12 


2 . 8 


o r> 

A~ .. V v » 


o . 3 


a? 


2.7 


r / 

^ „ <-+ 


K 3 


. ?,2 


2.7 


21.? 


0.4 


.81 


2.8 


20,8 


6 . f ; 


.77 


2,9 


24.1 


6 . 5 


.84 


2.6 


15.6 


5 * 6 


. 74 


2.8 


14.8 


3.1 


. 69 


2.8 


21.4 


5 . H 


. It 


2.8 



'bar act eristics 



cv 


tv 


y G?.n 


’ -ear. 




. 75% 




r bis 


97 


190 


12.7 


.41 


„ i 


100 


12.1 


. 46 


A ; , 

‘ 1 




11.4 


. 45 


98 


100 


12.5 


.44 


97 


°9 


12.8 


.40 


98 


100 


11.8 


. 50 


97 


93 


14.3 


. 33 


94 


99 


14.5 


.33 


94 


99 


12.6 


.40 



Comparison of Tobias 3-2 and 3-3 shows that tne revised te^ts 
had higher reliabilities, with the. exception of Tost I (phase 2) and 
Test III (phases 3 and. 43 . In the cns fc ,>t each exception, the lower relia- 
bility may be a result of greater sample homogeneity -(standard deviations 



tor 1*368-1969 scores based on the first 30 items were 4.5 for Tes I 
(phase 2) and 4.0 for Test III (phases 3 and 6)-}. The addition of ten 
items did not substantially affect test difficulty, but the mean item 
r bis W3S reduced in several instances, indicating that some 'Tie acted 
items were measuring new dimensions of biology . The sneededness indices 
were not markedly affected by the revisions, and the tests remained virt- 
ually unspeeded. 

English, Phases 2-4- "Phase 2 Communication Skills concentrates 



on indi. Tdual improvement in basic reading and communication skills. 



Students are guided toward vocabulary enrichment, expanded 



comprehension , 



and increased reading soeed, although improved written and oval expression 
may naturally arise from improved reidinr ability . ' 




8 

Scheuerer s Daniel T. (Ed.) 



op, cl t . , in. 18-19. 

' r>4 



stud- 



"Phase 3 English is : - s : — n e c to develop and improve tne 

era's English skills in language „ irrittan n.-.i oral composition , listening, 

/- 

'y 

reading, and literature interpretation." 

"Designed for the competent student. Phase 4 English focuses 
on important aspects of the American character as they arc revealed in our 
literature. Students will also explore the structure and nature of the 

' C\ 

English language and methods of clear oral and written expressions. 

The English and Biology areas shared a common problem. Differ- 
ences actors phases were tco great to allow a single progress test appro- 
priate to all phases. Unlike Biology, however, a somewhat different solu- 
tion to this problem was adopted for English. Pour progress tests unique 
to eacn phase were developed, to be administered anpionim it cl y equal 

intervals throughout the school year. However, there was sufficient simi- 
larity among phases to allow a common core of items within tests for 
adjacent phases. Each test thus could be subscored to yield a score which 
was common also to the test for the adjacent phase. Two such subscores 
could be obtained for the phase 3 test - one in common with phase 2 and 
another with phase 4. These subucores were used as criterion data in the 
development of ohase placement recommendations , to be •’••scribed in a later 
section of this report. Because of their relatively small, number of 
items, these subscores had relinbiU ' ins which were considered too low for 
individual score reporting. 

The English tests were constructed in several separately paced 
sections, corresponding to bodies of subject content of major importance, 

9 Fi5 

Ibid. 
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- of r * : e ■? -c r : -i 1 1 c n s v 3 r 3 t c • o 
:cnbfn-3G to r reduce " ert scrr?s. 



e repress te^te er. f t h- ?~co 



as identified tee v;cv bsroco , 
sn^rt to vie Id reliable scores* seoo * ; g 
T ab 1 e 3—4 s ■ : ova rrc ter r at c t t " ~ - :1 * '• r - 

^ -9 

* * 

they yield* 

The English tents vote different from progress tests in the 
other three areas in tf. -t they measured the develo asnt of proficiency in 
the are skills throughout the school year. Thus it can oe noted in 
Table 3-4 that all four p-r~.-:;:css tests within each phase have sections 
bearing the sane rcnc. This is in contrast to the sequence of progress 
tests in each of the other thro* .object arets, which cover different 
raterial as the year progresses. For this reason, it was judged that the 
fourth English progress test in each yh-so could also serve as an end-of- 
course test. The selection of end-of-cour&e tests in Pi elegy, athenu Lies 
and American History will be discussed -in a later section of this report. 
Analyses were performed on the data frem the 1967-1963 administrations. 
Tables 5 and 6 show the characteristics ol the entire set of twelve 
40 minute English rests. 
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Table 3-4 - English ? 


regress 


Test Torm- 


■.is 


i'ast 


P "h. 


C ra r ^ 5 on 




Tir- 


S ' O T ' 


I (30 




Spell!-.;.; 


■ -* ; j 


> * 


Items 1-20 (Tart I) 








0 


5 ! ) 








English Expression 


o ", 


15) 


Iters 21-60 (Part II) 






Read in e 


*» T 

1 J 


15 5 ) 




II (-0 7) 


o 

L, 


T .. ; s ■ ;1 


~ 

Ji u 
10 


c; 1 

10' ) 


Items 1-20 (Part I) 






English Expression 


20 


10') 


Items ' .. -03 (Part II) 






Reading 


15 


15 ' ) 




III (#40) 


2 


Spelling 


10 


5' 


Items 1-20 (Part I) 






Language 


10 


10*) 








English Ext? res si on 


15 


10’) 


Items 21-60 (P-irt II) 






Beading 


15 


15’) 




IV (-' ; 43) 


l 


Spell ing 


20 


5’ 


It eras 1-20 (Part I) 






Language 


1- 


10') 








English Expression 


15 


10') 


Items 21-65 (’’art II) 






Reading 


15 


15’) 




I (#35) 


3 


Spelling 


'• .p 


T f 


Items 1-20 (Part I) 






Language 


5 


3') 








English Expression 


20 


15* ) 


Items 21-65 ( Part II) 






Literature 


20 


15') 




II (#38) , 


3 


Spelling 


20 


5' 


Items 1-20 (Part I) 


III (#41) 




Language 


10 


10’) 








English Expression 


20 


10’) 


Items 21-65 (Part II) 






Literature 


o r 

J~ 


15’) 




IV (#44) 


3 


Spelling 


20 


C \ 


Items 1-20 (Part I) 






Lar tuage 


15 


10’ ) 








English Expression 


20 


10’) 


Items 21-70 ( Part II) 






Literature 


15 


15') 




I (if 36) 


4 


Language 


10 


10') 








English Expression 


20 


10 s ) 


Items 1 -55 (Total) 






Literature 


25 


20’) 




11 (#39) 


4 


Language 


10 


10’) 








English Expression 


25 


15’) 


Items 1-35 ( Total) 






literature 


20 


15) 1 


i 


III 0/42) 


4 


Language 


15 


15') 








English Expression 


20 


10’) 


Items 1-50 (Total) 






Lite rature 


15 


15’) 




IV (#45) 


4 


Language 


20 


15') 








English Expression 


20 


10’) 


Items 1-55 (Total) 






Literature 


15 


15') 




— - - 0 f 




Table 3-5 lists characteristics of the p arts of the English prog- 
ress tests for which scores were reported. It should be noted that the 
Part I reliabilities are not low for a part consisting of only twenty items 
and requiring only five minutes of testing time. Table 3-6 below lists 
speededness, difficulty, and maen item discrimination indices for each 
section (see Table 3-4) of the same tests. In interpreting the speeded- 
ness indices, ir. should be noted that they refer to £aco d sections. 

Tli at is, each section was separately timed, but examinees were allowed 
to proceed immediately to the next section if they completed the preceding 
section before the announced time limit . 





Table 3-5 


- English 


Progress 


Tost 


Character! 


sties j 


By Part 










N 


of 






Ral * 


C T ? 

J d ♦ 


Test 


Phase 


Part* 


N I 


teir.s 


? lean 


S.Ih 


(KR 20) 


Meas . 


I 


2 


I 


390 


20 


7.6 


2.8 


.52 


1.9 






II 


390 


40 


19.2 


5.1 


.72 


2.7 


I 


3 


I 


855 


20 


8.8 


3.0 


.54 


2.1 






II 


855 


45 


20.2 


5.0 


.64 


3.0 


X 


4 


Total 


375 


55 


23.4 


6.3 


. 73 


3.3 


XI 


2 


I 


230 


20 


9 .. 9 


3.4 


.67 


2.0 


II 


230 


45 


22.0 


7.7 


.86 


2.8 


XI 


3 


*r 

JL 


910 


20 


10.0 


3.4 


.66 


2.0 




11 


910 


45 


26.5 


6.6 


.81 


2.9 


II 


4 


Total 


325 


55 


36.8 


6 . 3 


.78 


3.0 


III 


2 


I 


280 


20 


12.4 


3.5 


.72 


1.9 




II 


280 


40 


20.5 


6.2 


.80 


2 . 8 


III 


3 


I 


920 


20 


13.4 


3.4 


.70 


1.9 




II 


920 


45 


25.3 


6.8 


.82 


2,9 


III 


4 


Total 


320 


50 


33.6 


6.3 


.79 


2.9 


IV 


2 


I 


2 80 


20 


11.4 


3.8 


.75 


1.9 




II 


280 


45 


21. 7 


6.9 


.82 


2.9 


IV 


3 


I 


885 


20 


13.7 


3.4 


. 71 


1.9 




11 


885 


50 


24. 2 


6.8 


.80 


3.1 


IV 


4 


Total 


305 


55 


33.5 


7.0 


.80 


3.1 



*See Table 3-4, 




’’Score 1 ' column for definition 
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Table 3-6 - English Progress Test Characteristics By Section 



Test 


Phase 


Section 


I 


2 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Reading 


I 


3 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Literature 


I 


4 


Lan guage 

English Expression 
Literature 


ii 


2 


Spelling 

Language 

English Exp re s s ion 
Reading 


ii 


3 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Literature 


ii 


4 


Language 

English Expression 
Literature 


hi 


2 


Spelling 

Language 

En gl ish Expression 
Reading 


hi 


3 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Literature 


hi 


4 


Language 

English Expression 
Li terature 


IV 


2 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Reading 


IV 


3 


Spelling 

Language 

English Expression 
Literature 


IV 


4 


Language 



English Expression 
Literature 



N of 




% 


Mean 


Mean 


I terns 


Ccxp . 


Comp . 7 5% 




r bis 


20 


95 


99 


14.4 


.40 


5 


99 


99 


12.6 


.40 


20 


99 


99 


14.4 


.29 


15 


98 


99 


11.9 


.46 


20 


92 


96 


13.7 


. 33 


5 


99 


99 


14.0 


. 26 


20 


98 


99 


.4.0 


.32 


20 


92 


98 


13.0 


.30 


10 


99 


99 


12.8 


.34 


20 


97 


99 


13.3 


.31 


25 


90 


98 


12.5 


.34 


20 


93 


97 


13.0 


. 4 o 


10 


90 


94 


13.1 


,50 


20 


93 


99 


13.7 


.40 


15 


83 


92 


11.9 


.59 


20 


98 


39 


13.1 


. 46 


10 


93 


99 


12.8 


.36 


20 


99 


89 


12.4 


.40 


V 


95 


99 


10.9 


.49 


10 


99 


100 


11.5 


.32 


25 


99 


99 


11.0 


. 39 


20 


93 


99 


10.6 


.41 


r o 


95 


99 


11.6 


.52 


10 


95 


98 


12.7 


.40 


15 


99 


99 


13.6 


. 36 


15 


96 


99 


12.2 


.48 


20 


99 


99 


11.1 


.51 


10 


98 


99 


12.3 


.34 


20 


99 


99 


12.8 


. 44 


15 


94 


99 


11.6 


.49 


15 


98 


99 


11.5 


.40 


20 


99 


99 


10.6 


.47 


15 


98 


100 


10.8 


.37 


20 


98 


99 


12.1 


.53 


15 


93 


99 


14.1 


.28 


15 


99 


oo 


13.6 


.39 


15 


96 


99 


11.9 


.57 


20 


99 


99 


10.9 


.53 


15 


96 


98 


13.3 


. 35 


20 


99 


99 


13.3 


.40 


15 


97 


99 


12.9 


.42 


20 


99 


100 


11.5 


.41 


20 


99 


100 


11.9 


.36 


15 


96 


99 


11.8 


.40 



XT 

IS 

390 

390 

390 

390 

855 

855 

855 

855 

375 

375 

375 

230 

230 

230 

250 

910 

910 

910 

910 

325 

325 

325 

280 

280 

280 

280 

920 

920 

920 

920 

330 

320 

320 

280 

280 

280 

280 

S85 

885 

885 

835 

305 

305 

305 
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American Hi s tory, Phases 3 and . _4 . Phase 3 . is designed to 

help students become more fully aware of America s social, economic and 
political development. Particular entasis is given to the individual’s 
responsibility of citizenship in a democratic soviety. Special attention 
is given to the following: The American Constitution, diplomatic History, 

Industrialization, Growth of Capitalism, Sectionalism vs. Nationalism, 
Social and Intellectual Change, and a required sir. weeks’ study of Com- 



munism 



.,12 



Phase A, ”... centered around problems in American history, utilizes 

a thorough investigation and analytical approach to causal factors of 

significant occurrences in the continuum of the nation’s history. Quest 

,,13 

study and research techniques receive maximum emphasis. 

The workshop sessions with Brevard American History faculty brought 
to light a serious problem. Instructional approaches of individual 
teachers to the same course, within as well as across phases, differed 
greatly. In fact, there was serious question whether any set of progress 
tests could be appropriate to such a wide range of instructional practices. 
It was therefore decided to select progress tests v/hich would stress the 
application of knowledge in generalizing principles and concepts. The 
Topical Tests in America n Hlgtorv were judged to meet this 
requirement. The entire battery includes eight tests, organized chrono- 
logically from exploration and colonization to the present. The tests 
were scheduled to be administered in pairs, at approximately equal 



12 



13 
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Scheuerer, Daniel T. (Ed.) op. cit. , p- 1- 
Scheuerer, Daniel T. (Ed.) >p . ci t., p. 2. 
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intervals throughout the 1967-1963 school year. In fact, however, only 

. 14 

the first four tests were administered: 

Test I - Exploration. Colonization, and Independence, 1450 - 1733 
Test II - Foundations of American Government, 17S1 - 1301 
Test III - Growth of Nationalism and Democracy , 1801 - 1840 
Test IV - Expansion, Civil War, and Reconstruction, 1840 - 1877 
By the time the above four tests had been administered, it was ap- 
parent from faculty evaluation of the tests that they considered them to 
be inappropriate. In addition to the course content differences noted 
at the workshops, there also were serious differences among teachers wrth 
regard to the rate, sequence, and er.pl asis which characterized their 
treatment of various topics. It was therefore decided not to administer 
the remaining four tests in the series, and not to administer any. 

American History progress tests during the 1968-1969 school year. 

Since the selected Histr r progress tests were part of a standard- 
ized battery, the characterist of which were already known, it was 
decided not to perform item ar yses on these tests. Table 3-7 shows the 

statistical characteristics r< >cted in the publisher s manual for the 

, 15 

four tests administered. 

Table 3-7 - American History Progress Test Characteristics 



Test 


N 


N of 
Items 


lie an 


JL* D t 


Re I. 
(KR 20) 


S.E. 
Me as * 


% 

Conp . 


% 

Comp. 75<2 


Mean 
r bis 


I 


265 


60 


42 . 5 


9.3 


.89 


3.1 


99 


100 


.51 


II 


260 


60 


36.8 


10.3 


.89 


3.4 


94 


98 


. 44 


III 


260 


60 


38.4 


10.9 


.91 


3.2 


98 


99 


.53 


IV 


225 


60 


43.7 


9.7 


.90 


3.0 


99 


100 


.53 
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Test booklets are contained in Volume II 

Handbook for Cooperati ve Topical Tests in American History . Cooperative^ 
Test"l bivisTon , Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 1965, p. 25. 

hi 



Table 3-8 shows TOans and standard deviations for the administra- 
tions of these tests to Melbourne students during the 1967-1968 school 
year. Comparison of these means to those reported in Table 3-7 lends 
some support to the judged inappropriateness of these tests for Melbourne 
American History students, especially at the phase 3 level. 

Table 3-8 - American History Progress Test Means and 
Standard Deviations - Melbourne Population 



Test 


Phn:%e 


N 


Mean 


S .0. 


I 


3 


436 


26.4 


7 . 3 




4 


53 


35.6 


8.1 


II 


3 


430 


22.8 


6.9 


4 


47 


31.3 


8.0 


III 


3 


394 


23.2 


8.1 


4 


47 


29.4 


6,0 


IV 


'“1 

o 


405 


26.4 


8.5 


4 


49 


33.8 


7.9 



It em Analyses. Detailed information regarding the numbers and 
achievement levels of examinees choosing each option of each progress 
test item is presented in Appendix C. 



End-Of-Course Tests 

In addition to the custom made progress tests, it was decided 
to select an existing standardized end-of-course test in each subject 
area (as described previously, the final progress test for each of English 
phases 2-4 served also as an end-of-course test). These tests covered 
the total material presented in these classes during the school 3 ear, 
although they were of necessity less specifically appropriate to Melbourne 
curricula. The tests selected by ETS test development specialists were: 

BSCS Comprehensive Final Examination, Form J. Pub3.ished for 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study by the 
Psychological Corporation, Mew York, R. Y., 1966. 
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American School Achievement Tests, Form. P, Advanced Battery, 

Part II, Arithmetic Computation and Arithmetic Problems. 
Published by Bohbs-Murrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1955. 

Cooperative Social Studies Tests, American History (Senior 

High School) , Form A. Published by Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, 11. J., l'-'b5. 

Table 3-9 shows the characteristics of these end-of-course tests. 
Reliabilities are these reported by the publishers. 





Table 


3-9 - 


End-of- 


■Course 


Test Character 


istics 










N of 


litre 








Test 




Form 


Items 


Limijt 


Scores 


Rel. 


Type of Rcl. 


BSCS 


Comp re— 


J 


50 


45* 


Total 


CO 


FR20 


hensive 














Amaric^ri School 


F 


A3 


35’ 


Arith. Cothd » 


o 

CO 


Correlation be- 


Acli 


* Test 












tween parallel 
















forms 








2 A 


25' 


Arith Comp. 


. 73 


Correlation be- 
















tween parallel 
















forms 


Coop 


. Amer . Hist 


. A 


70 


AO’ 


Total 


.90 


KR20 


( Sr 


. High) 
















The selected 


encl-of 


-course 


tests v;ere app 


roprlate 


for all phases 



within Biology , Mathematics, and American History respectively. The test- 
administrations in each area were conducted near tha end cf the second 



semester . 
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Score Reports and Local Norms 

It was judged desirable to evaluate thoroughly the character- 
istics of the newly developed progress tests before making scores avail- 
able to students and faculty. Therefore, score reports during the 1967- 
1968 school year were not furnished for several months following the 
various test administrations. They were therefore of minimal use to 



students and staff. However, score reporting during 1968-1969 was accom- 
plished nrcmptlv, for use on an optional basis by Melbourne faculty and 
students. Score reports were sent to the local project director, and 
were presumably made available to teachers and students. Certain score 
reports were withheld for financial reasons, but these delays came late 
in the second semester and probably had little effect. 

Local (Melbourne) norms were developed by phase for all progress 
and end-of-course tests. Raw scores were reported by class roster to 
Melbourne in both 1967-1968 and 1968-1969, and could be converted to 
percentile ranks by reference to the appropriate local norms table. These 
tables are contained in Appendix C. In those situations where a common 
test across phases was administered, students could determine not only 
their standing within phase but also with respect to students in adjoining 
phases. In order to guard against over— interpret afcioii of scores, users 
were provided iv’ith an index number for each progress test and advised 
to consider each score as being somewhere within the range created by 
adding and subtracting this index number from the reported score. In 
effect, this meant that individual scores were reported as bands of plus 
and minus one standard error of measurement around the o> mined score. 



O 
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Sugg ests d F h a s e Pla ce me nts 

Progress test scores supplied students with feedback upon which 
to base their phase change decisions during the 1968-1969 school year. 
However, the school had available to it additional data which could be. 
used to develop suggested phase placenents for students at the time of 
Fall 1968 registration. Melbourne High School utilized an open course 
registration of the college tyt:>e. Prior to the 1968—1969 school year, the 
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school had provided students with suggested phase placements in four 
general areas — -English Mathematics , Science, and History. Tnese ohase 
placements were derived from the results of achie\ r ernent tests administered 
during the Spring. If, for example, placement was to be made among four 
available phases , each student achievement score was classified according 
to the national norms quartile range into which it fell. Placement was 
then suggested for the corresponding phase. The instruments used for 
this procedure were the Stanford Achievement Test battery for Fall 1967 
placement and the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress for Fall 1966 
placement. Placement in each area was based on data from a single test, 
chosen on the basis of judged relevance to the area. 

A new system of placement was nought which would make use of more 
information about each student than a single achievement test score, and 
which would utilize the relationships of these predictor data to an ob- 
jective criterion of success common to all phases or a given course. 

Since Melbourne faculty did not have departmental exams, the selected 
end -of -course tests served as criterion measures in three of the four 
courses chosen for study- — Biology X, American History, and Mathematical 
concepts (see Table 3-9). In English, the progress tests wore so spaced 
that the fourth one was administered at the end of the second semester 
and served as the end-of-course criterion measure. 

As noted above, differences among phases within English were 
sufficiently great to preclude the use of a single criterion instrument 
across all phases into which placement was desired. However* it was 
possible to embed overlapping sets of items in the instruments for adja- 
cent phases, thus producing a subscore cc^Hnjian to phases two and three. 



i. 



and another common to phases throe and four. These subrcoras 'rare used 
as the criterion measures. 

In addition to the end -of • course criterion measures., a short 
satisfaction questionnaire was developed and administered concurrently 
with each progress and final test. This questionnaire consisted of four 
items concerned with student attitudes toward particular courses, phases, 
the subject regardless of course and phase, and the marks received. How- 
ever, item intercorrelations were low anti prediction of the satisfaction 
total score was poor. Therefore, the satisfaction variable was not used 
as a criterion in the development of phase placements. 

The sending junior high schools for Melbourne High School had, 
for some years prior to the 1957-1968 school year, participated in the 
Florida ninth Grade State Testing Program. This battery was examined, and 
it was concluded that it would serve well as the nucleus of a set of pre- 
dictor instruments. It comorised the following t e £ u. s 

School and College. Ability Test., Farr 3b published by_ 

Educational Testing Service, Ftlncv'.con, J., 1957- 
Verbal, Quantitative and Total scores 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Advanced Battery, Form EM, 
published by Harcourt , Brace and World, Inc., New York, 

19(31 • Heading, Language, Arithmetic Computation, 

Arithmetic Problem Solving and Concents, Social Studies 
Information, and Science 

This batterv was administered statewide each Fall through. 1966 (a new 
battery was adopted in Fall 1967) to all ninth grade students, and scores 
were thus available In time to develop predictions for Sophomore phase 
placements the following Fall and subsequent high school years. 

In addition to these academic ability and achievement measures. 



it was decided to include in the predictor battery measures of student 



The instrument chosen ^or this 
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interest in various subject matter areas, 
purpose was the Academic interest Measures (Alt'.) ^ published by Educational 
Testing Service, 16 which yields interest scores fer biological sciences, 
English, fine arts, mathematics , social sciences, secretarial, physical 
sciences, foreign languages, music, engineering, home economics, and 
executive- This instrument was administered to all rinth grade students 
in the sending junior high schools in the Spring preceding their entry into 
Melbourne High School . 

Phase placement recommendations were developed for eleven differ- 
ent subject matter areas (see Figure 3~4) . In American History (phases 3 
and 4) and English (phases 2-4) a two stage decision rule was employed. 

The first stage involved determination of the degree to which each student 
was similar to those who had been enrolled in the various phases in the 
past- This degree of likeness was determined in term3 of the predictor 
variables described previously. The second stage involved tb- prediction 
of an end-of-course criterion score for each student, using the same pre- 
dictor variables • A. multiple decision rule was applied in order to com- 
bine the two predictions (phase membership and criterion score): 

1. Assign for each student that phase for which he is most like 
previous student enroliees (at the end of the school year) 
except that — 

2. If a student’s predicted criterion score falls below the mean 
score of the next lower' phase, or above the mean of the next 
higher phase, the phase y^lacexnent will be altered down or up 
one phase accordingly- Alteration of more than one phase in 
either direction will not be allowed. 



See Halpcrn, G- 
Measures. '' Resec 
Princeton, N. J-. 



’’Development of An Interest Test: Academic 
r c h Mem or an dun , 6 6- - 1 3 - Educational Testing 
“1966. 




Interest 
Service , 
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Figure 3-4 - Phase Placement Form 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 



GRAD 1971 

FROM CENTRE, JR HS 



MELBOURNE HIGH SCHOOL FALL 1968 REGISTRATION 



AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS PAGE ARE SUGGESTED PHASE PLACEMENTS FOP SEVERAL 
SUBTECTS YOU MAY ENTER EITHER A HIGHER OR LONER PHASE THAN THE, ONE SUG_ 
GESTED, WITH THE EXCEPTION THAT IF YOUR RECOMMENDED PHASE IS 3 OR HIGHER, 
YOU MAY NOT ENROLL IN PHASES 1 OR 2 FOR THAT SUBJECT. 



PLEASE BEAR IN MIND TH 
PERFECT. THEY ARE ONLY ONE 
THE BEST PHASE FOR YOU. 



AT THESE SUGGESTED PHASE PLACEMENTS ARE NOT 
OF THE THINGS YOU SHOULD CONSIDER IN CHOOSING 



THE NUMBER FOLLOWING EACH COURSE IS THE SUGGESTED PHASE PLACE? -ENi . 

IF A PHASE IS RECOMMENDED IN A COURSE YOU HAVE ALREADY TAKEN , PLEASE DIS_ 
REGARD IT. AN ASTERISK <*) INSTEAD OF A NUMBER INDICATES THAT Till RE W,R> 

ESTIMATE a PHASE PLACEMENT FOR YOU IN THAi 

COUNSELOR STAFF FOR HELP IN PLANNING YOUR 



NOT ENOUGH INFORMATION 
COURSE. IN SUCH CASES 
SCHEDULE. 



TO 

, SEI 



THE 



ENGLISH 

AMERICAN HT CT ORY 
ALGEBRA I 
ALGEBRA II 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
CHEMISTRY I 
BIOLOGY I 
BIOLOGY II 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE (OTHER TRAN CHEMISTRY I) 
MATH. (OTHER THAN PLANE GEO. AND ALG. I/II) 
HISTORY (OTHER THAN AMERICAN HISTORY) 
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This procedure had the advantage of capitalizing upon the exnerience of 
previous students in placing themselves in appropriate phases, yet allowed 
for modification in cases where the probability of extremely deviant 

achievement in either direction was great. 

The technique of multiple group discriminant analysis was used 
to predict, phase membership. 17 Discriminating functions were developed, 
separately for males and females, using data from students enrolled dur- 
ing the 1967-1968 school year. Phase membership was determined at the 
end of the year, in order that the predictions would reflect the outcomes 



of the natural phase selection process 
school year. Such a selection process 
ditions of free choice charac^eiii»ti.c 
S chool . 



which took place throughout the 
could occur only under the con- 
of a school like Melbourne High 



Since the number of available predictors was quite large, it 
was desirable to reduce the number actually used for each prediction, in 
order both to prevent excessive degradation of the precision of prediction 
for subsequent groups of students, and to obviate the nece' v of collect 

ing large amounts of data in subsequent years. 

All test data were initially examined (separately by sex) wxth 
the expectation that most variables would not be useful, but that the use- 
less variables might obscure the functional variables in the first multi- 
variate tests. For this reason, all available data were analyzed initi- 
ally, with little note being given to the multivariate F ratios. Atten- 
tion was centered upon the univariate statistics and the predictive 



17 See Rao, C. R. , Advanced Stat i stical Mqt hods _in Biometric , Research ^ 
New York: Wiley &nd Sons , 1953 5 ,pp* 257 ff* 
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efficiency of each single variable- Hvan when the multivariate F test 
suggested that no significant prediction was available, a few of the 
variables s o roe times had significant univariate F ratios- Thus, at the 
first attempt to predict, all variables were used and that single vari- 
able with the largest univariate F initio was selected, provided that the 
univariate F had a probability of less than .05. This Initially selected 
variable was then treated as a covariate and the discriminant analysis 
was rerun. 

Of the remaining variables, that one with the. largest univariate 
F ratio having a probability of loss than .05 was selected- This vari- 
able was then added to the first as a covariate and the analysis rerun. 

Successive variables were selected, successive covariate analy- 
ses were performed, and variables added to the set of useful predictors 
until none of the remaining variables had a univariate F with a probabil- 
ity of less than -05. The final set of useful predictors constituted the 
reduced battery. The final phase prediction discriminant function was 
determined by rerunning the analysis using only the selected variables. 

The multivariate F ratios obtains nalysis described the use- 

fulness of the selected variables in predicting phase. The procedure is 
a generalization of the Wherry-Dcolittle method of battery reduction in 
multiple correlation „ 

Because academic interest (AIM) data were not available for sub— 
stantial numbers of students, two sets of discriminant functions for each 
sex were developed- - — with, and without interest scores as predictor vari - * 
ables . The availability of AIM data determined which function was used 




for each student* 
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The second stage of the placement decision rule employed for 
American History and English involved the prediction of final test scores. 
Standard techniques of multiple regression were used. The Nherry-Doolittle 
battery reduction procedure was directly applicable, and was followed with- 
out modification. 18 As in the development of discriminant functions, two 
sets of regression equations for each sex were developed and used for 
students with and without academic interest scores. 

Examination of wit bin-phase scatterplots of the various predic- 
tor variables versus the criterion revealed that predictability of final 
test score within phase was rather low. Because the predictor and cri- 
terion means varied systematically across phases, prediction for the total 
group was considers ’ better. For this reason, a common regression 

equation across pha s within course was employed. 

In Biology 1 , Plane Geometry, Algebra I, Algebra II, Chemistry I, 
English (phase 5 cr ly) , and American History (phase 2 only) , phase place- 
ments were developed on the basis of group membership alone (stage one of 
the previously described decision rule) . In the case of each course ex- 
cept Biology I, this was neve- ary because no common criterion measure 
existed. Although a final test for Biology I was selected and adminis- 
tered, the data were not in usable form at the required time and were not 
used in the placement process. Techniques of battery reduction and phase 
prediction were identical to those described for English (phases 2-4) and 

American History (phases 3 and 4) . 

For Mathematics (other than Plane Geometry, Algebra I, and 
Algebra II), phases 1-5: History (other than American History), phases 2-5 
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18 

See Garret, H. E. , "r atio tics in Psy^<alo gy_and EducatjLorm. 
David McKay Co., 1966. 



Hew York: 




Biology II, phases 2-5; and Physical Science, phases 1-5, the procedure 
used by Melbourne High School to develop phase placements foi the Fall 
1967 registration was duplicated. For each course offered in four phases, 
each student score on a designated Stanford Achievement Test was classi- 
fied according to the national norms quartile range into which it fell, 
and placement was recommended in the corresponding phase. For courses 
offered in five phases, the scores were classified by national norms 
quintile ranges and phase placement recommendations were developed in 



similar manner. 

Progress tests were developed and a final test was selected for 
Mathematical Concepts. Although these measures were administered and 
scores were reported, no phase placement recommendations were developed 
because this course was offered at only one phase level (phase 2) during 
the 1967-1968 school year. 

Tables 3-10 and 3-11 give multivariate F ratios and discrimi- 



nant function coefficients for the various reduced predictor batteries. 

The interest variables which were of use in predicting phase 
membership in English (males and females) , American History (males only) 
and Chemistry (males only), are shown in Tables 3-10 and 3-11. An inter- 
esting situation arose in Algebra I and II, where the Metropolitan 
Language test was the only predictor retained in the reduced battery for 
males, while the Metropolitan Arithmetic Problems test was retained for 
females. A possible explanation for this phenomenon might lie in the 
greater expectations or pressures for higher education focused on males- 
The Metropolitan Language test is probably a good general ability meas- 



It may well be that the higher ability , college destined males 
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Table 3-10 - Reduced Predictor Batteries: Discriminant Function 

Coefficients and Multivariate F Patios for Males 

tj-- t-Tmut- atm With AIM 



Plane 

Geometry 



3-4 



2-4 



Algebra I 
Algebra II 3-4 
Chemistry I 3-4 



F-23.89(6,466) • 
Pr^ .001 
Metro. Arith. 
Problems 
F- 15. 83(1. 41); 
Pri.OOX 

Metro. Language 
F=6.09(2,32) ; 
Pr= .006 

Metro Language 
F=18. 39(1,84) ; 
Prc .001 
SCAT Verbal 
F=7. 70 (1. 71) ; 
Pr= . 007 



Course 


Phase 


Predictors 


Disc. 
Func - 
Coeff * 


English 


2-5 


Metropolitan Read. 
Metropolitan 
Social Studies 
SCAT Verbal 
SCAT Mathematical 
F=24.21(12,929) * 
Pr< .001 


-.03 1.22 

.34 .02 

.43 -.30 

.49 -.85 


American 


2-4 


Metropolitan 


.70 

.49 


History 




Social Studies 
SCAT Mathematical 
F=31 .54(4,350) ; 
Pr^.001 


Biology I 


2-4 


’'"'tropolitan 
rnguage 
Metro. Arith. 

Problems 
Metro. Science 


-.13 1.25 

.53 -.27 

.63 -.57 



Predictors 



SCI ! Verbal 



F= 18. 61(12, 744) ; 
P'rt .001 
Metropolitan 
Social Studies 
SCAT Mathematical 
AIM English 
F=19. 57(6, 268) ; 
Pr< .001 

Mo AIM Variables 



Mo AIM Variables 
— In Reduced Battery 



M. 



/ ii 



?f -r-ir-r 



l« a S 



In Reduced Batt ; ry 

— No AIM Variables 
In Reduced Battery 

SCAT Verbal 
AIM Engineering 
F=5 . 19(2 ,64; • 

Pr= . 008 



Disc . 
Func . 
Coeff . 



2 



.05 1.41 

.47 -.48 

.56 -.66 

.28 -.23 



.53 

.53 

.34 



. 36 

-.64 
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Table 3-11 - Reduced Predictor Batteries: Discriminant Function 

Coefficients and Multivariate F Ratios for Females 



Course 



English 



American 

History 



2-4 



Biology I 



2-4 



Pla^e 

Geometry 

Algebra I 2-4 



Algebra II 3-4 



Chemistry I 3-4 



Without AIM 



With AIM 



Phase 



2-5 





Disc . 
F un c . 
Coat f . 




Disc * 
Func. 
Coef f . 


Predictors 


f f 

1 2 


Predictors 


f f 

1 2 


Metro. Pleading 


-.10 1.33 


Metro. Readinc 


-.01 1.35 


Metro. Language 
Metro Social 


.46 .35 


Metro Language 
Metro Social 


.49 .11 


Studies 


.42 -.51 


Studies 


.35 -.44 


SCAT Verbal 


.30 -.62 


SCAT Verbal 


.23 -.52 


SCAT Mathematical 


.19 -.57 


SCAT Mathematical 


.15 -.63 


F=20 .57(15,895) ; 
Pr< .001 

Metro. Arithmetic 




AIM Social Studies 
F= 16. 93(18, 756) * 
Prs.001 

Ko AIM Variables 


.29 .08 


Problems 
SCAT Verbal 
SCAf Mathematical 


.69 .87 

.53 .21 

-.11 -1.50 


In Reduced Battery 




F=23. 41(6 , 308) ; 
Pr- .001 


Metro. Language 
Metro. Arithmetic 
Problems 
Metro. Science 


.77 -.62 

.37 .04 

-.06 1.15 


Wo AIM Variables 
In Reduced Battery 




V~7 . 15(6,466) ; 

Pr . .001 


Metro, uaiiguag 


„oJ — 


Mo AIM Variables 




SCAT Mathematical 


. 52 


In Reduced Battery 




F not available 


Metro. Arithmetic 




s To AIM Variables 




Problems 


— 


In Reduced Battery 




F=14 . 66 (2 ,29 i 

Pr-r .001 


Metro Arithmetic 




Wo AIM Variables 




Problems 




In Reduced Fat ery 




F=27. 38(1,66) r 
?r< .001 


Metro Social 




No AIM Variables 




Studies 

P-11. 68(1, 32) : 


/ 


In Reduced Battery 
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feel they must choose the higher phases in Algebra I and IX, regardless Ox 
their mathematics achievement levels. The females, under less pressure, 
are free to phase themselves on the basis of more suitable criteria. 

Tables 3-12 and 3~13 i>ive zero order and multiple correlation 
coefficients for the various multiple regression reduced predictor batter- 
ies. Wote that only courses with end-of-course criterion instruments are 

Included . 



Table 3-12 - Multiple Regression Reduced Preditor Batteries: Zero Order 

and Multiple Correlation Coefficients for Males 



Without AIM 



Tilth AIM 



Course 


Phase 


Predictors 


r 


English 


2-3 


Metro. Reading 


.63 

/■* r\ 






Metro. Language 


♦ 60 






R = .68 




English 


3-4 


Metro. Language 


.61 






SCAT Verbal 


. 61 






SCAT Mathematical 


.55 






R = .68 




American 


3-4 


Metro. Social Studies 


.74 


History 




SCAT Mathematical 


.58 



R - • 77 



Predictors 

No AIM Variables 
In Red-i'W Battery 

Mo aii i Cibles 
In Reduced Battery 



Metro. Social Studies .70 
SCAT Mathematical *56 

AIM English • 28 

R - .68 




Table 3-13 



multiple Regression Seduced Predictor Batteries* Zero Order 
and Multiple Correlation Coefficients for Females 



Without AIM 



With AIK 



Course 


Phase. 


Predictors 


English 


2-3 


Metro. Language 
Metro. Arith. Problems 
R = . 68 


English 


3-4 


Metro. Language 
SCAT Verbal 
R = .67 


American 

History 


3-4 


Metro. Social Studies 
SCAT Mathematical 
R = .73 



r 


Predictors 


r 


.64 


No AIM Variables 




.54 


In Reduced Battery 




.62 


Metro. Language 


.60 


.58 


SCAT Verbal 


.61 




AIM Social Studies 


.24 




R = .69 




.70 


Metro. Social Studies 


.69 


.50 


SCAT Mathematical 


.49 




AIM Foreign Language 


.37 


5 


R = .73 





Inspection of Tables 3-12 and 3-13 shows that interest variables 
were retained in the reduced batteries for American History (males and 
females), and English (females only). There seemed to be few systematic 
differences between males and females in terms of achievement ; variables 
retained in the reduced predictor batteries. Application of a standard 
shrinkage formula 19 to the obtained multiple correlations shows that corre- 
lations of Virtually equal magnitude might be expected in simi la r student 

samples . 

Effectiveness of Phase Placements 

As stated earlier, the study carried out by ETS was more in the 
spirit of operations research than experimental research. It represented 
an attempt to Improve; the information available to students and staff of 
Melbourne High School in order that they might make better decisions with 
respect to initial phase placement and subsequent phase shifting. The 
study was carried out under the usual operating conditions of the school, 
with no attempt to exert experimental control over any of the forms of 
information feedback. As described previously, phase placement predictions 
were developed using final test data from the 1967-196* school year, and 
these equations were used to provide phase placement recommendations for 
the 1968-1969 school year. Although progress tests were administered dur- 
ing 1967-1968, detailed analysis of test and item characteristics had to 
be performed before it could be determined that these newly constructed 
instruments were appropriate and useful to the groups for whom they were 

constructed. For this reason' progress test scores were purposely not 

i 

19 

See Guilford, J. P., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education. 
N. Yr. : McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, p. 399. 



reported to the school during 1967-1963 until far later than the time at 
which they could have had any effect upon student decisions to shift phase. 
Thus, with the exception of the adrd.nistrati.on (but not reporting) of the 
progress and final tests, the 1967-1968 school year at Melbourne high 
School was unaffected by the activities of the study. Therefore, the intro- 
duction in Fall 1968 of a partially new system of generating phase place- 
ment recommendations, plus the impact of progress test scores reported to 
students and staff throughout the 1968-1969 school year, might be expected 
to have had considerable impact upon the incidence and kinds of phase shift- 
ing behavior. 

During both the 1967-1968 and 1968-1969 school years, records 
were kept of phase shirting within the courses for which progress tests were 
developed— Biology I, English, American History, and Mathematical Concepts. 
The initiator (school or student) of each phase shift was also recorded. 
Figures 3-5 to 3-9 show the data for both years, separately by course and 
combined. Shifts between two classes of the same phase are not included, 
since they were considered not to represent a true curricular change. 

The results shown in Figures 3-5 to 3-9 are at most suggestive, 
and the urge to over intern ret them roust be strongly resisted. Although the 
emphasis of this project was on information feedback, there were many other 
influences acting upon students in Melbourne High School during the 1967 
1968 and 1968-1969 school years. It would be difficult for someone famil- 
iar with the local situation to suggest additional factors which might be 
responsible for changes in phase shift behavior between the two years. 
Differences in the student body, faculty, administration, and curriculum 
all might be expected to have effects, which would be confounded with the 
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Figure 3 -$- Phase shift frequencies for 
1967-1963 and ?. 963-1969 - Biology I 




o — 



i 67 _t £,3 School initiated 
'67-' 68 Student initiated 

'6Z~'69 School initiated 
•68-' 69 Student initiated 
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Figure 3 -t»- Phase shift frequencies for 
19 57-19 53 ar>.d 1965-1959 - English 




Sept . 



Oct . 
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0—0 o 



4 


i 


Nov . 


Dec . Ja 


•67 63 


School initiated 


' 67-' 63 


Student initiated 


•63- '69 


School initiated 


' 68- 1 69 


Student initiated 
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1967-1963 and 1968-1969 - 



■equenc is s 
aiorican History 




'67- ! 68 School initiated 
'6?-’ 63 Student initiated 

«68-*69 School initiated 
'60- '69 Student initiated 




Frequency 
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Figure 3-S- Fhaae shift frequencies 
for 1968-1969 - Mathematical Concepts 




»68-'69 School irdtiatec. 

O O — © '68-' 69 Student initiated 

Note: Only one nhase of Mathematical Concepts was offered 

during 1967-1963, and therefore no phase shift could 
occur during that year. 
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Figures-#- Phase shift frequencies for 
1967-1968 and 1968-1969 ~ c cabined across 
course and initiator 
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possible effects of the information feedback procedures. The following 
comments on the obtained phase shirt data should be considered in this 
light. 

Comparative data for the two years are available only for the 
months of September, -ber, and November, since Melbourne reported that 

there were no phase shifts after November in 1967-1968. Figure 3-9 shows 
that the total number cf phase shifts lor September-Novemfcer was clearly 
smaller during 1968-1969. as had been hypothesized. The general pattern of 
frequent shifts at the beginning of the first semester followed by a sharp 
decline, with a moderate increase at the beginning of the second semester, 
is characteristic of most of the 1968-1969 individual course graphs. 
Mathematical Concepts, which exhibited virtually no phase s-.lfts at all, 
yas the single exception. Examination of the progress test means for 
Mathematical Concepts reveals that the two phases were almost identical 
with respect to achievement. It therefore seems reasonable that little 
phase shifting occurred, since there was perhaps little difference, between 
the phases and the students perceived this. 

Relative to the numbers of students enrolled, there was little 
difference among the four courses in either year with respect to phase 
shift frequency. In September cf 1967, the percentages of enrollees who 
shifted phase in Biology, English, and American History were 5%, 6% and 5% 
respectively. In September of 1968, the corresponding percentages were 

2%, 4%, and 2% in Mathematical Concepts. 

Inspection of Figures 3-5 to 3-7 (Biology t, English, and Ameri- 
can History) reveals some interesting characteristics but few consistencies. 
In 1967-1968, both school and student initiated phase shifts show marked 
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declines in frequency between September and November. In 1968-1969, a 
slight upward trend in November was evidenced in all three courses. Stud- 
ent initiated phase shifts predominated in all three courses during the 
second semester of 1963-1969, perhaps suggesting that students were making 
use of test information. The large nut >er cf student (relative to school) 
initiated shifts in English during September 1968 could not be related to 
progress test results, but might be a result of school administrative pro- 
cedures . 



Other evidence of phase placement effectiveness may be found in 
the degree to which students accepted (and faculty approved) the suggested 
placements at the time of registration. Records were kept of individual 
Fall 1968 registrations in each of the eleven courses for which suggested 
phase placements were provided. Table 3-14 shows that, overall, the major- 
ity (56%) of students accepted suggested placements, and that overphasing 
(24%) was more frequent than underphasing (14%) . Note that percentages do 
not add to 100% because only phase selections differing from the recommended 
phase by one are tabulated. The remaining percentage represents phase 
selection deviations of more than one from the recommendation, in either 
direction. 



The overall order of accept-phase, over phase, and underphase 
holds for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. However, it is most pronounced 
for Sophomores, and becomes less pronounced as year in school increases. 

In comparing phase registration behavior across courses , it should be re- 
membered that, for the first seven courses listed in Table 3-14, the course 
designations have the same meaning regardless of year in school, since 
Melbourne High School is ungraded. However, the last four "courses" 
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listed are really subject areas , which include a variety c_ courses both 
within and across year in school* Thus their meaning is not specific , 
particularly across year in school. 

Table 3-14 - Fall 1968 Registration Percentages 



Sophonores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Total 


% %+- %- 


7 <74- 7_ 

A fa* > a 


% %± %- 


% z± %- 



English 


64 


22 


12 


55 


31 


11 


47 


36 


1 


56 


23 


11 


American History 


50 


44 


2 


44 


48 


5 


52 


42 


3 


49 


45 


3 


Biology I 


67 


15 


17 


57 


28 


12 


48 


38 


14 


64 


19 


16 


Plane Geometry 


85 


9 


6 


90 


4 


6 


88 


13 


0 


88 


7 


5 


Algebra I 


48 


27 


23 


49 


33 


13 


56 


13 


0 


49 


29 


19 


Algebra II 


71 


16 


13 


77 


13 


19 


80 


4 


16 


75 


13 


12 


Chemistry I 


76 


2 


5 


68 


8 


23 


71 


6 


11 


62 


6 


17 


Mathematics (other 


31 


53 


5 


34 


26 


25 


50 


8 


34 


41 


23 


25 



than Plane Geometry, 



Alg. I.. Alg. II) 



History ( other 
than Am. Hist.) 


57 


14 


16 


40 


11 


33 


39 


15 


34 


42 


13 


31 


Biology II 


50 


14 


29 


50 


15 


27 


43 


38 


11 


49 


29 


18 


Physical Science 


41 


36 


11 


38 


16 


26 


35 


12 


49 


37_ 


18 


30 


Total 


61 


25 


11 


57 


23 


15 


48 


22 


20 


56 


24 


14 



% =* percent of students receiving phase placement recommendations who 
registered for the phase recommended 
%-t- = percent of students receiving phase placement recommendations who 
registered for the phase one higher than that recommended 
%- = percent of students receiving phase placement recommendations who 
registered for the phase one lo^er than that recommended 

For each of the first seven courses listed in Table 3-14, the 
overall order of accept-phase , overphase, and underphase is duplicated. 
Examination of the cell entries for each of these courses indicates that, 
in most cases, the same result obtains within each year in school. In the 
case of the last four subject areas listed in Table 3-14, the accept-phase 
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categorv contains a majority of the. cases , hut. 
relationship shows no clear patterr ihxs : p r te- 
non-specificity of these categories- mentioned rrev_ 



ve rph ~ s e -unde rph a s e 
tv due in part to the 
•us ly . 



S unm a r y an d Rsc orntne n o atiors for Pu.rth . sr J 7 : yjffrh ^1 

The two principal elements of the pr >jec._ vrore he development 
of custom made achievement tests ("progress t- ;ts ) la three subject areas, 
and the prevision of phase placement recommendation 3 to Fall 1968 registrants 
in eleven subject areas. Both of these project eleiicnts contributed to 
the overall project goal of providing students and -taf z with infornatioti 
relevant to the decisions of phase choice. 

Curricu3.um differences among Brevard County high schools were in 
part responsible for the decision to limit the project to a single school. 
Melbourne High School was selected as the project school by Brevard County 
personnel. It should be emphasized that the effectiveness of developed 
materials and procedures was studied for that school alone. Additional 
research is necessary before the developed phase placement procedures can 
be extended to other schools. 

Sets of progress tests were developed to measure attainment of 
course objectives in Biology, Mathematics, and English. Progress tests 
were not developed in American History because of extreme diversity among 
Melbourne American History teachers with respect to methods, materials, 
and course objectives. American History tests selected for administration 
in Melbourne were not well received by teachers, and their use was discon- 
tinued midway through the first project year. The experience in Melbourne 
emphasized the fact that before a system of information feedback similar 
to that developed in this project cpn be implemented, there must exist 
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some degree of curricular consensus at the classroom level. Although addi 
tional workshops night help teacners to achieve this, they cannot create 

consensus where in fact it does not exist. 

Three methods of developing suggested phase placements were em- 
ployed in this project. Two were newly developed, and the third had been 
in use by Melbourne High School for some time. The choice of method to use 
for each subject area was dependent upon what data were available. All 
three methods were demonstrated to be feasible. Because differences among 
placement methods were completely confounded by differences among courses, 
it was not possible to assess the relative effectiveness of the three 
methods. To untangle the effects of "course" and "placement method" would 
require a design in which randomly selected subsets of students witnin each 
course received placement recommendations developed by different methods. 
This degree of experimental control was judged to be contrary to the pro- 
ject philosophy of interfering as little as possible with the functioning 
of the school. Such a procedure remains a possibility for further research, 

however . 

Data descriptive of student registration and phase shift behavior 
were gathered and analyzed. A majority of students did register in phases 
suggested for them. Again, it was not possible to assess the effects of 
various information feedback elements unon phase shifting behavior without 
substantially controlling (and perhaps distorting 'the normal operation of 
the school. 

In Fall 1967, the content of the predictor test battery (Florida 




Ninth Grade State Testing Program) was completely altered. In order to 
obtain predictor scores for Sophomores entering Melbourne High School in 
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Fail 1968, the former battery , in addition to the new battery, was adminis- 
tered in Fall 1967. It was planned to develop prediction equations during 
the 1968-1969 school year based on the data from the new battery. because 
the necessary contractual agreement was not reached, these new prediction 
equations were not developed. Neither of the two newly developed phase 
placement methods was used by Melbourne High School for its Fall 1969 
registration. Neither of the methods can be used until the necessary data 
analyses are performed. The system of information feedback was conceived 
from the beginning as a continuing, self -correcting process. It requires 
periodic data analysis to determine the extent to which existing procedures 
are still relevant to a changing student body nnd a changing curriculum. 
Without a continuing supportive research effort, the system might soon 
become a useless anachronism. 



The role of the progress teats in the information feedback 
system was largely an informal one. Scores and interpretive materials 
were provided to the school, but were not used to develop updated phase 
placement recommendations. Further research is needed to determine the 
usefulness of progress test scores in modifying Initial phase placement 
recommendations on the basis of current course achievement. If progress 
test data prove to be effective in this regard, the data analysis procedures 
developed in this project could be used to provide students with updated 
phase placement recommendations at several points throughout the school 
year . 
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CHAPTER IV 



ADMIX I S TRAT I r r E COM TECL ELECTS: 

Administrative Roles and Student Information Systems* 

Information used in this section of the report was obtained in 
the Spring semester of 1969 from available written materials and extensive 
interviews with students, teachers s and adminis t raters of Melbourne High 
School. An attempt has been made to describe Melbourne High School as it 
is presently organized and as it presently functions with little or no 
attention given to the developmental history of the school nor to the 
socio-political conditions existing in Brevard County. This report sug- 
gests some organizational changes from the standpoint of increasing the 
efficiency of internal operations ^ The question of implementation strategy, 
however > is left to the responsible local persons plus whatever outside 
help they might seek. 

Role Delineations of Administrative Staff 

In this section of the report are listed the major responsibil- 
ities of each administrative officer as they were described in the inter- 
views previously mentioned. The chain of command can probably be seen 
more clearly in the organizational chajt on the following page than from 
the verbal description that follow. The descriptions are intended to 
specifv the activities and the responsibilities of each person as they are 
presently conceived and functioning. 

* 

This section of the report was largely prepared by Dr. Bertram Spector, 

New York Institute of Technology, with the assistance of Dr. Robert 
Jones and Mr. Ernest O'Diemo. 
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P~£SDT ORG A? T I Z AT I ORAL GL'.R.T OF MELBOURNE HIGH SCHOOL 




ADULT 1 j COUNSELOR: 

EDUCATION SOPHOMORES 



-°. 5- 



The Executive Council was included in this section because xt 
serves a communication function from the students and faculty to the admin- 
istrators . 

Principal 

1. Chief administrator of the school. 



2. Responsible to the Superintendent. 



O 
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3. Interprets School Poard policies , along with the Superintendent 
for the operation of the school. 

4. Represents the school to parents, social agencies , and the corn- 
inunity at large. 

5. Plans for the total operation of the school including budgeting 
arid the allocation of resources. 

6. Evaluates administrative staff and those teachers going on con- 
tinuing contracts- 

7. Makes final decision on hiring of new personnel or discharging 
of present personnel. 

8. Participates in planning and other county-wide activities with 
the central staff of the Superintendent s office. 

9. Verifies all reports to the Superintendent as well as those to 
the outside agencies such as the State Department of Education. 

Administrative Assistant to the Principal 

1. Carries out specific tasks for which responsibility has been 
delegated by the Principal. 

2 Serves as Director of Dissemination including responding to 
general correspondence relating to the program and arranging 
to meet the requests of visitors in so far as possible. 

3. Functions as the Coordinator of Guidance in terms of establish- 
ing the general nature of the program. Also serves as the 
counselor to students who are prospective college students, 
especially during the students' senior year. 

4. Coordinates articulation with the junior high schools to pre- 
pare those students for admission to Melbourne High School. 

5. Assists with student disciplinary cases involving personal 
matters with female students 
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Vice Principal of Administration 



1. 


Supervises the operation of the physical plant# 


2 . 


Supervises the operation of the business office# 


3 . 


Works with the Dean of Students on the more serious discipline 
problems . 


4. 


Assists in problems involving teacher-student conflicts# 


5. 


Wortcfi with parents of students , especially in the case of dis- 
cipline problems. 


6 . 


Supervises student activities# 


7. 


Assists in evaluation of teachers for promotion and tenure. 


8. 


Director of Adult Education program of evening studies. 


9. 


Carries out specific tacks for which responsibility has keen 
delegated by the: Principal. 



V i c e Principal of Academic Programs 



i. 


Helps teachers identify behavioral objectives for courses. 


2. 


Works with teachers on the content of courses and the develop- 
ment of new courses. 


3. 


Works with groups of teachers as well as individuals to help 
improve instruction in the classroom. 


4. 


Coordinates all academic programs including independent studies 


5. 


Provides general stmervision for liorary. 


6. 


Provides general supervision for audio visual center. 


7. 


Screens new teacher applications. 


8. 


Assigns teachers to courses and to teams. 


9. 


Supervises teacher trainees serving on internships. 


10. 


Coordinates in-service training programs for teachers. 


11. 


Evaluates teacher performance for promotion and tenure. 


12. 

13. 


Coordinates special programs and grants of an academic nature. 

Carries out specific tasks for which responsibility has been 
delegated by the Principal. 



13. 



Coordinator of Independent Studies 



1. Defines the program of Independent S t tidies in collaboration with 
the vice Principal of Academic Programs. 

2* Disseminates information about the program to faculty and students. 

3. Coordinates assignment of students to preceptors and monitors 
each project for progress. 

Dean of Students 

1. Enforces school rules concerning attendance and discipline. 

2. Functions as a part of the Guidance Department hut works closely 
with the Vice Principal of Administration. 

Counselor of Seniors 

1. Works with twelfth grade students. 

2* Heins some students with college selections although most of 

this work is done by the Administrative Assistant to the Princi- 

pal. 

3. Checks student records to be sure they meet graduation require- 
ments . 

4. Processes requests for phase changes - 

Counselor of Juniors 

1. Works with eleventh grade students. 

2, Keeps student records up to date. 

3- Processes requests for phase changes. 

4. Registers new students during the year. 

C oun selor of Phase 1 and 2 Students 

1. Works with all students, regardless of grade, who are in Read- 
ing Phase 1 or Communications Phase 2. 

2. Maintains Student Activities Calendar for Vice Principal of 
Administration. Required to be on campus at night when clubs 
meet . 

3. Serves lh hours cafeteria duty one day a week. 
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Executive Council 



The Council is the formal mechanism by which recommendations 
can be made to the administration from the faculty, counseling 
staff, and student body. The Council is composed of one teacher 
from each subject matter area (department) , one guidance coun- 
selor, and the President of the Student Council. 

Functioning of the Present System 

Interviews with the persons who now hold the above described 
positions plus interviews with several teachers and students provided 
information which suggests that, although Melbourne High School offers a 
program with considerably more flexibility than most high schools, maximum 
efficiency has yet to be reached in terms of matching students with pro- 
gram opportunities. Some characteristics about the way in which the system 
is presently functioning indicate areas of possible change. If appropriate 
alternatives could be implemented, the operation of the program could be 
smoother resulting in increased efficiency with efficiency being defined 
as providing the maximum opportunity for each student to work at his own 

level in each subject matter area. 

The major set of problems centers around the placement of stud- 
ents in the present system of organizing the curriculum into phases. 
Apparently, the five tracks (phases) are not enough to give the homogen- 
eous groups they desire as evidenced by the further splitting of Phase 3 
into segments A and B. The student volitional method of choosing phases 
also tends to reduce the homogeneity of the groups. Phasing of students 
is accomplished primarily by past performance and teacher evaluation, 
although student choice can generally override those factors . Phase pre- 
diction Examinations have been developed for a portion of the curriculum. 
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Sotne teachars and counselors reported that a few of the students 
take advantage of the phasing system in a negative way. Some students who 
believe they are going to fail a particular class will attemot to phase 
into another one where they hope there are better chances for a higher 
grade. Apparently some teachers would argue that such activities are the 
way in which students find their most appropriate level of working while 
other teachers would say that such practices encourage quitting when the 
going gets tough. Also, some students drop one class and manage to wait 
several days before signing up or reporting to the new class. That this 



can happen appears to result from the overload of paper work of the coun- 
selors as they process the phase change requests and maintain the student 
records manually . 

There is seme question whether phasing up is as feasible as 
phasing down. The higher phases cover subject matter at a greater depth 
and have a tendency to move faster, thereby placing a great burden upon 
the student who dares to phase up after the beginning of the semester. 

Perhaps the greatest bottle neck in the implementation of the 
phasing system is in processing the paper work- As it now sdtands, stud- 
ents request a phase change from their counselors who have the responsi- 
bility of getting permission from the teacher of the class being dropped 
and the teacher of the class being added, plus checking to see what the 
change will mean to the student in terms of graduation requirements. The 
counselors for sophomores, juniors, and seniors now appear to function 
essentially as clerks who process student registration and phase change 
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requests . 



Specifications for an Automated Student Information System 

The need for an automated student information system was docu- 
mented in the previous section of this report. The establishment of such 
a system with the capability of monitoring student progress within courses 
as well as toward graduation, and to process phase change requests would 
be the single most important change that could be made to facilitate the 
operation of the phasing system at Melbourne High School. 

Development of an automated student information system to carry 
out the function of record keeping would be a simple programming task. 
Similarly, the function of phase changing ana the function of checking 
graduation requirements vjov.ld be relatively easy. Before the system could 
monitor progress within courses, however, the behavioral objectives of each 
course would have to be fixed and a scries of progress achievement tests 
constructed. The work of the Educational Testing Service has provided a 
start toward such a network of tests. Once all of the tests are in use, 
a reliable Phase Prediction System could be generated to suggest to stud- 
ents the probable consequence of selecting any of the phase alternatives. 

The automated student information system would need the follow- 
ing cap ab i lit ie s : 



Registra tion of New Students in the 10th Grade 

1. Indicate to each student the requirements for graduation. 

2. Indicate to each student the courses available. 

3. Indicate to each student the available options of phasing, 

grading system (Satisfactory - Unsatisfactory, A-B-C-D-F , and 
Pass - Fail Agreement), and teachers. 

4. Indicate to each student his phase predictions and the informa- 
tion upon which the predictions were based, e.g. , pas, i>,u. ado-- , 
achievement tests, ability tests, and other special t*n. vt; 
information. 



or 



5 . 



Accept student choices. 

5 . Print out waster schedule based u pen student choice^* . 

P.egist ration of Continuing Students at the Beginning of g. Seeestejr 

1. Scan the permanent record of each student and indicate to him 
the remaining requirements for graduation. 

2. Indicate to 
completed - 

3. Same as for 

A. Same as for 

5. Same as for 

6, Same as for 

Bequests for Phase Ch — . — 

1. Accept the request for phase or class change including the 
specific reason for the request. 

2. Check and report to student x^hether or not the requested class 
meets a graduation requirement. 

3. Check and report to the student if the requested class is avail- 
able to the student. If the answer is ho", state the reason 7 
e.g* 9 class full 5 student has already taken the course, student 
does not meet entrance requirements, etc. 

A. If answers to 2 and 3 above are ’’yes", or if student chooses 

an elective rather than a required course 5 check and report to 
the student concerning permission of the teacher of the class 
being dropped and of the teacher of the class being added. 

Suggested Organizational Structure, for Incor porating. an_Auto^ted_^tudef^ 



each student the courses not already successfully 



each 


student 


10 th 


grade . 


10 th 


grade . 


10th 


grade . 


10th 


grade . 


r.MR 


or Cl as 




Information System 

While the New York Institute of Technology provided for the com- 
puter programming necessary for the implementation of an automated student 
information system, the necessity for adding to the Melbourne High School 
staff at least one data processing person was obvious. Additional persons 
to fill the capacities of Key Punch Operator and Clerical Assistant would 
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also be needed in the near future. These persons could be added to the 
present administrative staff v_thout any organizational changes. 

Ultimately a new organizational structure would be advisable in 
order to more efficiently cluster the functions of the administrators. 

The job descriptions could then be more easily specified in a manual for 
succeeding persons. That each person brings special skills and competen- 
cies to a position which tend to modify the job description over time is 
not denied. Neither, however, should the organization be dependent upon 
the uniquenesses of its administrators to the extent that the functions 
could not be identified and job descriptions spelled out in writing. 

What is identlf 5-cd in the organizational chart that follows is 
an advanced state of reorganization to be reached in stages which could 
more efficiently administer Melbourne High School under its present con- 
ception of operation which is highly influenced by the Phasing System of 
Curriculum organization. Any changes of school philosophy affecting the 
phasing of students would necessarily influence the organizational struc- 
ture. However, the organization system depicted should be able to admin- 
ister a variety of programs aimed -at individualized instruction assuming 
the availability of the automated student information system. 

New Job Description 

The role of the Principal would remain the same as would that of 
the Executive Council. A Curriculum Committee, which has been recently 
formed at Melbourne High School, is attached to the Executive Council. 

The fixed assignments of the Administrative Assistant to the Principal have 
been reduced to one - the dissemination service. This position needs to 
be more flexible in schedule in order to be of maximum service to the 
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A person in charge of student affairs is recommended at tue vice 
Principal level- This person would coordinate all student activities of a 
non-academic nature. A secretary could keep the student activities calen- 
dar in this office. A Dean of Women would be added who would report to the 
Vice Principal of Student Affairs along with the Dean of Men. These Deans 
would serve primarily to maintain discipline and attendance. The Guidance 
Department would be coordinated by this Vice Principal. As the student 
recork keeping would now be automated and under the aegis of Administration, 
the counselors would be free to work with students more along the lines 
advocated by the American Personnel and Guidance Association . 

Student Activities and Adult Education would be transferred away 
from the Vice Principal of Administration while this position would pick 
up the responsibility for the student records and the associated data pro- 
cessing. 

The Vice Principal of Academic Programs would assume the respon- 
sibility for the Adult Education Program. A Measurement Specialist would 
be added to this group to help the faculty develop the progress achieve- 
ment tests necessary for the phasing system. 

Implications for Teacher Roles 

As the faculty moves toward specifying behavioral objectives for 
each course and as they participate in the development of the needed prog- 
ress achievement tests, the alternative of repackaging the curriculum into 
more convenient 'units 1 ' may look attractive to them. Electing such an 
alternative would tend to shift the curriculum toward a more individualized 
instructional program for each student than is possible with the present 
phasing system. With ur »’ student working his way through a series of 
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curriculum units, progressing at his oim pace according to achievement 
tests, the grouping of students into grades and phases would be needed 

less and less. 

Repackaging the curriculum is a time consuming activity. Teachers 
would likely find themselves spending more time on writing materials and 
less time imparting information as a lecturer. Communication of informa- 
tion to students would probably be done mostly through programmed instruc- 
tion and multi-media devices. Through the use of study guides, students 
would spend more time organizing and synthesizing information and less 
time memorizing the synthesis of some teacher- 

The point is that the roles of the students and the teachers are 
probably going to change somewhat with the introduction of an Innovative 
student information system which cavi efficiently match student to material 
or at least track students through a complex curriculum structure. Not the 
least of those affected will be the counselors who will be relieved of the 
burden of their clerical task in order to work with students on matters of 
educational » vocational and personal interest • 

Student Capability Profile 

The information subsystem identified as Student Capability 
Profile is important for successful implementation of the nongraded 
secondary school philosophy. Based upon personal, historical, perform- 
ance, affective, and predictive data considered significant for guidance 
officers, faculty and students, a condensed profile was developed which 
was compatible with data processing needs and written in machine-independ- 
ent language. Appendix D is a sample profile sheet. It provides a better 
basis for advisors to recommend and students to select any of five phases 
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C differentiating intensity levels and degrees of difficulty) of four dif- 
ferent disciplines, namely* English, i!athematics , Science and Sociax 
Studies for initial entrance each semester, and for transfer to other 
phases during a semester as deemed best in the interests of each student. 

Summary 

This chapter has presented a review of the administrative 
structure of Melbourne High School. Role descriptions were set forth. A 
suggested revision of the structure for the inclusion of an automated 
student data program was set forth. The use of a developed student capa- 
hility profile was discussed . 



n02. 




CHAPTER V 
S T Tx tARY 



The project described in this report was intended to develop a 
model for nongrading sceondary schools. At the outset, it should be clear 
that no Utopian system was developed. The model developed indicated key 
points of consideration, including 1) student characteristics, 2) curricu- 
lum organization, 3) assessment needs and 4) administrative control ele- 
ments . 

Particular attention was given to the phasing system of nongrad- 




edness as it was developed at Melbourne High School in Brevard County, 
Florida. This sytem was described and critical problems examined. No 
contention was held that the Melbourne model was the only form of nongrad- 
edness. In fact, it was felt that it might be considered an intermediate 
step between more traditional schools and those which may be developed 
with completely individualized programs. It was assumed, however, that 
the Melbourne plan was within the implementation reach of most schools 
and that it represented a more adequate solution than those now operating 
in most secondary schools. 

Sample program configurations and a sample master schedule were 
exhibited and discussed. The problems of phase shifting and grading were 
brought out. Samples of objectives were noted and their use described. 

Placement of students within phases received the major attention 
of the project. Several placement models were developed and implementa- 
tion attempted. Only one of these models was used and data concerning its 
effectiveness was gathered and analyzed. Numerous phase placement 
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(achievexnent) tests were developed , revised and analyzed. This component 
of the project was undertaken in the spirit of operations research. A 
complete discussion and display of developed instruments is found in. 

Volume II of this report . 

The administrative roles at Melbourne High School were defined 
and suggested revisions made. A. Student Capability Profile was developed 
which is suitable for computer adoption. 

It should be noted that the project underwent considerable 
strain during its operation. Local conditions caused many problems. At 
the Inception of the project, there were available no reasonable indicators 
of the problems which would arise. Despite the problems, the project 
continued to function, although not at the rate nor to the depth that 
would have been desired by the project staff and by the major subcontrac- 
tors on the project. 
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MELBOURNE I 



SCHEDULE INTERPRETATION 

Subjects are not graded, which means that students may pursue courses in line with their 
academic achievement. 

S'on-eraded classes are based on the principle that students are different, one from the other. 

\ student mav proeress rapidly one year and slowly another or he may spurt ahead in one area 
and la" behind in another. The purpose of phase grouping is to accommodate these differences 
individualize instruction A student may be rescheduled into a higher pnase a, any time 
durinii the year by demonstrating increased academic ability. 

Completed schedules will be multiphased since students have individual strenghts and weaknesses. 

Courses arc offered in depth as follows. 

Subjects arc designed for students who need special assistance in small classes. 
Subjects are designed for students w'ho need more emphasis on the basic skills. 
Courses are designed for students who have an average background of achievement. 
Subject matter is designed for extremely well prepared students desiring 
in depth. 

rnAsr d : Courses axe available to students who are willing to assume iespons* uny tor tneu 

own learning and pursue college level courses while still in high school. . 

PHASE O' “ Students whose creative talents are well developed should give consideration to 
the Quest phase of the curriculum. This is an important dimension of the phased organization 
designed to give thrust in the direction of individual fulfillment. In this phase a student may re- 
search an area in which he is deeply and broadly curious either to develop creative powers or 

in quest of knowledge. , . , 

PHASE X: Subjects which do not accommodate student mobility; e.g., typing, physical 

education, are ungraded but unphased. 



PHASE 1 
PHASE 2 
PHASE 3 
PHASE 4 

education 

PHASE 5: 



SCHEDULE OF COI 

1970 



ADMINIST 

MR. LLOYD SOUGHERS, Principal 
MR. ROBERT KOONTZ, Vice Principal 
MR. DANIEL SCHEUERER, Vice Prineif 
MR. RALPH WILLIAMS, Vice Principal. 
MISS FRANCES COOPER, Dean of Stud 
MR. MARVIN SNIDER, Dean of Studen: 
MR. JOHN SHAW, Curriculum Coordins 
MRS. DORIS CORBETT. Counselor . 
MR. TERRY COOPER, Counselor 
MR. CARL FORTHOFER, Counselor 
MRS. SPRING WALTON, Counselor 



DEPARTMENT 



ENGLISH 



SCIENCE 




M a TUCM A "Tlf'C 



INSTRUCTOR 


PERIOD 1 

7:35 - 8:35 


cuT 

t/3 

CNJ 

-G 

Q. 


Room 


PERIOD 2 

8:40 - 9:35 | 


C/3 

R3 

£ 


Room 


h 

9 


Miss Jordan 


British Literature 


5 


Se ni 3 


Independent Study 


Q 


LI B 


Planning 


Mrs. Williams 


British Literature 


4 


61 


British Literature 


4 


6 1 


Advance 


MrsTKernan 


British Literature 


4 


60 


British Literature 


4 


60 


British L 


Mrs. Bush 


British Literature 


4 


62 


British Literature 


4 


62 


British L 


Miss Kancy 


* Dramatic Literature 


4 


38 


Planning 






British L 


Mrs. Evans 


British Literature 


3 


13 


Planning 






* Readin 


Miss Fell 


British Literature 


3 


14 


Planning 






* Readir 


Miss Cooksey 


Planning 






British Literature 


3 


10 


British L 


Mrs. Wallace 


Planning 






* Writing 


3 


1 1 


British L 


Mrs. Harlan 


Planning 






British Literature 


3 


12 


British 1 


Mrs. Young 


Contemp. British Literature 


3 


Scaf. 


Contcmp. British Literature 


3 


Scaf. 


Contcmi 


Mr. Colville 


Contcmp. British Literature 


3 


Scaf. 


Contcmp. British Literature 


3 


Scaf 


Contemi 


Mrs. DuVal 


American Literature 


3 


59 


American Literature 


3 


59 


America 


Mrs. Mosher 


* In Tune with World 


3 


16 


* In Tune with World 


3 


16 


Planning 


To Be Assigned 


Communications 


2 


29 


Communications 


2__ 


29 


Planning 


Mrs. Roberts 


Communications 


2 


29 


Communications 


2 


29 


Planning 


Mr. Brown 


Reading 


1 


15 


Reading 


1 


15 


Read ini' 


Mr. Eincm 


Biology II 


4 


63 


Biology H 


4 


63 


Plan mm 


Mr. Hollister 


Planning 






Marine Science 


3 


7 


Marine u 


Mi^lCit Tenge' ~ 


Planning 






Biology I 




47 


Biologx 
Bio log \ 


To Be Assigned 


Biology I 


T~ 


49 


Planning 







To Be Assigned 


Biology I 


3 


36 


Biology I 


3 


36 


Biologx 


Miss Walker 


Planning 






Biological Science 


2 


35 


Biologic 


Mr. St. J olm 


Biologieal Science 


2 


34 


Biological Science 


2 


34 


Plannin- 


Mrs, Ballaucr 


Physical Science 


1 


6 


Chemistry I 


4 


64 


ChcrnF 1 


Mr. Ballauer 


Planning 






Physical Science 


2 


6 


Che 


T o Be Assigned 


Chemistry II 


5 


64 


Chemistry I 


4 


64 


Che mi v 


Mr. Bacon 


Harvard Physics 1 


3 


50 


Harvard Physics I 


3 


50 


PSSC P 


Mr. Shaw 


Independent Study 


0 


LIB 


A. P. Calculus 


5 


43 


(Currie. 


Mr. Martin 


Trigonometry 


5 




Planning 






Trigorn 


Mr. Hughes 


Algebra II 


3 


45 


Trigonometry 


3 


45 


Algebra 


Mr. Carey 


Modern Math II 


2 


39 


Algebra II 


3 


39 


Plannin 


To Be A ssigned 


Algebra II 


3 


12 


Modern Math I 


2 


14 


Algcbrr 


Mr. Krietnnan 


Geometry 


3 


37 


Geometry 


3 


37 


Geo me 



COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 



E OFFERINGS 



j 



. . Main Office 

Main Office 
. . Main Office 

. . Main Office 

Counselors Office 
.Dean’s Office 
Main Office 
Counselor's Office 
Counselor’s Office 
Counselor’s Office 
. Counselor’s Office 



ALL STUDENTS who PLAN TO ATTEND COLLEGE - please read carefully. 



It is recommended that students who plan to go to college take a rigorous high schv>ol pi^guii-. 
of studies. Admission to college is based upon a combination of marks and test scores .nu. 
colleges place more emphasis upon test scores than on marks. 

Students who take a program of studies below the recommended level vAll have a great vLal 
of difficulty making satisfactory test scores on either the College Board or state uni\ci>n> ex- 
aminations." Without satisfactory test scores you cannot be admitted to college. 



The minimum requirements to assure proper preparation for college admission examinations . 
as follows: 



3 yeajs English 
2 years Algebra 
1 year Plane Geometry 
1 year Trigonometry or 
Analytic Geometry 



: years History 
1 year Biology 
1 year Chemistry 
1 year Physics 



Students who plan to use languages for college admission should take at least c* - L ai ' 
foreign language • Less than this is a waste of time as it will need to be ivpeatci m «.o 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The requirement' for graduation in Brevard County arc H>': ( urticgic 
subject requirements arc: 

Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Physical Education 

Social Studies 

(American Civilization and 
Comparative Political Systems) 

Home Economics 'Girls Only} 

(Unless one Year has been Completed 
in Junior High Sequence) 



u:,.is of credit. The 



3 years 
1 year 
1 \cai 

1 year 

2 > cars 



1 \ ear 



D 3 

0:35 



tent English 



ulerstanding 



iderstanding 



Room 



Sent 3 



i Literature 



Literature 
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60. 
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38 



13 



14 

10 



1 1 



12 



Scaf. 
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15 



J 

47 

49_ 

*36 



35 



64 



64 



48 



50 



LI 
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_45__ 

39 



PERIOD 4 

10:40 - 12:02 



British Literature 



British Literature 



B ri fi sh Litcratu re 
British Literature 



* Dramatic Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



Planning 



Planning 



Room 



Sem3 



61 



60 

62 

38 



13 



American Literature 



* In Tunc with World 



Communications 



J 4 

fo 
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12 



59 



Communications 



Reading 



Independent Study Rese arch 



Marino Science 
Biology I 



Biology l 



Plann ing 



Biological Science 



(Supervision) 



Planning 



Chemistry I 



Chemis try 1 
PSSC Physics I 



(Curriculum) 



Trigo nometry 



Algebra II 



Algeb ra II 



Modem Math I 



MiT,'br:i II 



16_ 

29 

29 



15 



63 
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47 
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PERIOD 5 

12:07 - ’ 'MJ 
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£ 



British Literature 



British Literature 



British Li teratu re 
British Literature 
Humanities 
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Sc m3 



PERIOD 6 

1:05 - 2:00 



61 



British Literature 



British Lite rature 
British Literature 



British Litera ture 

Humanities 

* W riting 

Russian 



60 

6 2 



38 



13 



British Literature 



Planning 



Planning 
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JS 

Q~ 
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Independent Study 
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British Literature 



14 
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35 



Biology 11 

Marine Science 
Biology I 



11 



12 



59 
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British Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



British Literature 



Contemp. British Literature 



Conte nip. British Literature 



16 



29 
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Biology ]_ 

Biolouy I 



American Literature 



* In Tune with World 



Communications 



Communications 
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Biological S cience 

Physical S cience 



64 



64 
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45 



39 



40A 



37 



Chemistry 1 



Chemistry I 



Planning 

Planning 



(Curriculum) 



7_ 

49 

“36~ 
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Molecular Bio, Res. 



I xperimental B io. Res. 



Biology I 
Biology 1 



Biology 



35 



34 



64 



64 



Biological Science 



Physical Science 



Chemistry 1 



T rigonome try 
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Algebra II 
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A lee bra 11 



Chemistry I 



Physical Science Research 



Advanced Physics 



(Curriculum) 



Trigonometry 



Algebra II 
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37 



Algebra 11 



Modern Math I 
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35 
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45 



39 



40A 






Nlr>. Hern acht 
Mr. Gray 



Mr. Blonde 



Mr'. La gas 



Mrs. Wells 



Algebra I 
Algebra 1 

Planning 

Modern Math I 



45 



40A 



American Civilization 



21 



Mr. Best 



)CIAL STUDIES 



Mr. Getty ' 



Mrs. Bull 



To Be Assigned 
Mrs. Williams 



Mrs. Guilday 



Mr. Hett 



Mrs. Lowe n stein 



Mrs. Griffith 



Mrs. Ford 



American Civilization 
American Civilization 
American Civilization 
Ame rican Civilization 
Plan nine 
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Alaebra 1 



Algebra II 



Modern Math I 



3 1 _Se:n2 

j_4_ : 

I t4 
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Psychology 



Con temp orary Affai rs 
Fmerdns Nations 
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Algebra 11 
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American 
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American 
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American 
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1 f 


IB 


* PsychoU 


I 3l 


5 


Contempt 
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Emerg..ig 



RADE AND INDUSTRIAL 



Mr. Stearns 
Mr. He nderson 
Mr. Whitman 



Mr. Mover 



Mr. Padgett 



Mr. Washington 



Mr. Likins 



VOCATIONAL ELECTRICITY 
V OCA fTONA L ELEC JR ON 1C S 



VOCATIONAL 
V OC A TIO N A L 



ELECTRONICS 






DRAFTING 



VOCATIONAL DIVERSIFIED 



CONSTRUCTION 

T A R T 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE I 



V O C ATI ONAL RELA TED CAR 



27A 
'23 
1 A 
24_ 
2 6 ~ 
J5A 
46 
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V ()( 
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AIL. UOTNCJ 

Mr. Andrews 


Industrial Drafting 1 


X 


24 
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Industrial 




Mr. Kraemer 


D. E. Specific 


X 


2 


D. E. General 


X 


2 


D. E. Spe 


Miss Buy ce 


D. C. T. Soecific 


V 


3 


D. C. T. General X 




eTc tTs 




Mrs. Merrill 


See Business Ed. Dept. 


X 


44 


Cooperative Bus. Ed. J X 


1 


See Busin 


INE ARTS 


Mr. Pridgen 


Intro, to Art Techniques 


X 


27 


Intro, to Art Techniques 


X 


27 


Planning 


Mrs. Cain 


Advanced Painting 


X 


57 


Painting 


X 


57 


Painting 


Mr. Wheeler 


Creative Arts I 


X 


58 


Creative Arts I 


X 


58 


Creative . 


Mr. Silvester 


Sculpture 


X 


28 


Planning 






Drawing 


Mr. Lind ley 


Mixed Chorus 


X 


68 


Planning 






Chorale 


Mr. Albert 


Concert Band 


X 


69 


Stage Band 






Iudividua 




Mrs. Becrenson 


French 111 


4 


19 


French 11 


4 


19 


French h 




Miss Woodall 


German 1 


3 


31 


German 111 


4 


31 


German I 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Mrs. Par melee 


Spanish I 


4 


33 


Spanish 1 


3 


33 


Spanish I 


Mrs. Longaere 


Spanish 111 


3 


18 


Spanish II 


4 


18 


Planning 


Miss Wiley 


Spanish FI 


3 


20 


Latin 1 


3 


20 


Planning 


Mrs. Rankin 


Chinese 


3 


11 










Mr. Colville 


See English Dept. 






See English Dept. 
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AIR FORCE R.O.T.C 


Col. Clark 


Aerospace 111 


2 
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Aerospace 111 


3 
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Acrospac 


Major Dawson 


Aerospace 1 
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Aerospace 1 


X 
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(Administration) 






(Administration) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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* Salesmanship 


X 
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* Business Law 


3 
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* Business Law 
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Typing U 
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Typing 11 
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Typing 1 
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Clerical Record Keeping 
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Bookkcc] 


Mrs. Stott 


* Consumer Education 
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1 


(Guidance) 
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Miss Merrill 




X 
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X 


1 




HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. H auger 


Independent Study 


Q 


67 


* Human Development 


3/4 


1 67 


* Food a 


Mrs. Newman 


* Child Development 


4 


66 


* Child Development 
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1 66 


* Child E 


Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 


* Basie Clothing 


2/ ■ 


1 65 


* Interior Decorating 


3 


65 


* Interio 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Steele 


Dance 


X 


40 


Planning 






Dance 


Miss Fitch 
Mrs. McAllister 


Physical Education 
Planning 


X 


GYM 


Physical Education 


X 


GYM 


Planning 


* Dance 


X 


40 


Physical ! 
[ physical 


Mr. Scott 
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Physical Education 


X 


GYM 


Mr. Neal 


Physical Education 


X 


GYM 
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Physic af) 


Mr. Zetty 


Gymnastics 1 


X 


GYM 


Gymnastics 1 


X 


GYN 


1 Gymnast 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Mr. Dunn 


* Driver Education 


X 


N.Cal 
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* Driver.- 


Mr. Koepke 


* Driver Education 


X 


N.Cal 


f * Driver Education 


X 


N.Ca 
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Mr. Grier 


* Driver Education 


X 


N.Ca 


f * Driver Education 


X 


N.Ca 


if * Driver 1 


Mr. Knowles 


* Driver Education 


X 


N.Ca 


f * Driver Education 


X 


N.Ca 


i * Driver 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Mrs. Symonds 


Independent Study 


Q 


LIB 


Independent Study 


Q 


LIB 


In depend 


LI, SCIENCE 


Miss Wicker 


Library Science 


X 


LIB 


Library Science 


X 


LIB 


Library S 


To Be Assigned 


Library Science 


X 


LIB 


Library Science 


X 


LIB 


Library S 
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Algebra £ 
Geometry 



4 3 



Vocation a\ Math 
Planning 



'ra 1 



Alp, 

Gci' 

Vocational Math 



4 3 



: o i r> 



Alee nr a 1 



Planning 



M odern Math I 



40A 

21 






.mu’, Math 



Geo metre 
Planning 
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jiion 

ation 

■jtion 

■ation 

-.ltion 

. ditical Sv>. 
.-.litieal Sys. 



3_ 

4 



40A 

21 

" Sem2 
56 

41 

42 



\1 lairs 



IB 



American Civilisation^ 
Ameri an Civilization 



21 



Sont2 



American Civilization 
Planning 
Planning 



56 



* Black Studies 

*Cornp araiive P olitical Sys. 
American Civilization 



5 psychology 



A P European History 



Emerging Nations 



30 



IB 



; j N A L ELECTRICITY 

i ) N A L JCECTR ONI CS 

ON AL EL EC TR ONI C S 

ONAL drafting _ 

O N A r dTvTrTTF rEP ^CONSTRl' Cf ION 
o N A JL ~ ~r ¥L A T r D~~C A R C A R U 
ON AL AGRICULTURE. 






American Ci vilization 
A m e ri can Civilization 
Planning 

A in er: can Civilizatio n 
American Civilization 



Sc m2 



Planning 



41 

TT 



American C' iv ili/ution 
Tm e rTea ifChTl i/ation 



>{'■ 



American Civilizum -n 



^Comparative Political S> ^- 



* Comparative Political Sys. 
^Comparative Political Sys. 



Planning 



lute m a tional Relations 
Emerging Nations 



30 



" Black Studies ^ 

v C'o in para live Politic al S> s. | 4 



American Civilization 



* Psychology for Con tem p. Life - 



Planning 



22 



I -'.merging Nations 



3 

2 

X 




ADVANCED VOCATION aL ELECTRICITY 



TT) VANCED VO C ATION A L 



E LECTRON ICS 
v~o eXT T on" al electronics 

L , v -k „ v. ^ ^ To e ATION A L D R ALT I N G 

ADVANCED VOCATIONAL DIVER SE LTD CONSTRUCTIO N 

To opera t I vT automecha n 1 I c s 



ADVA NCED 
AO V A NCED 



30 



IB 



li 



\ 



27a 



4 


25 A 


X 


46 



Library Science 
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APPENDIX B: 



SELECTED COURSE OBJECTIVES : 

English ~ Phase 2 

English - Phase 3 

English - Phase A 

American History - Phase 3 

Modern Mathematics I and II — Phase 
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ENGLISH - FTMSE 2 



GENERAL COURSE OBJECTIVES 

To write with variety in sentence structure 
To write a purposeful sentence 
To write a paragraph 

To write a paragraph in correct form 
To take useful notes for study purposes 
To revise written work 
To review basic punctuation 

To write a friendly letter in correct fern 

To address an envelope in block style 

To write a business letter in modified b.-ock style 

To write a business letter in modified block style 

To write a letter of application 

To prepare for a test 

To build vocabulary by using vocabulary skills to attack new words 
To improve study habits 

To read carefully for all the information in a given selection 

To study through practice and review 

To demonstrate the ability to follow instructions 

To read critically 

To understand fiction 

To recognize symbols 

To describe mood 

To understand a fable 

To demonstrate an understanding, appreciation and acceptance of values 

To discover people 
To discover oneself 

To practice speaking and recognizing acceptable English 

To have a discussion 

To be able to dramatize } 11 



O 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE- TO I'IXTV HITH VARTTTV I?t SENTENCE ST^UCTTTRE 
The student will be able* 

1. To write a simple sentence. 

2. To list in writing all the simple sentences found in a given paragraph. 
3- To x;rite a compound sentence. 

4. To list in writing all the compound sentences found in a given para- 
5 *raub . 

5. To xrrit e a conn lex sentence. 

6. To list in writing ell the conclex sentences found in a ?iven oaragrap^. 

7. To write a compound— complex sentence, 

3. To list in writing all the ccnpound-comulex sentences found in a given 
paragraph . 

9. To list in writing all the run-on sentences found in a given paragraph. 

10. To rewrite a run-on sentence by separating the thoughts into two or 

more sentences . 

11. To rewrite a run-on sentence by joining two thoughts by a conjunction. 

12. To rewrite a run-on sentence by joining two thoughts by a semi-colon. 

13. To list in writing a series of chopuy sentences found in a given para- 
graph. 

16. To rewrite a series of choppy sentences into compound or complex sen-- 
fences . 

15. To list in writing all the stringy sentences found in a given oara- 
praph . 



16. 

17. 

18 . 



O 

ERIC 



To rewrite a stringy ser>tenca by subordinating ideas- 

To rewrite a stringy sentence by dividing it into two sentences. 

To list in -writing all the sentence fragments found in a given para- 
graph. 

To rewrite a sentence fragment into a complete sentence. 

1 12 



19 . 






GEiJEPAL OBJECTIVE' TO FPITE A PURPOSEFUL SF»’TF. TT CE 

The student will be able* 

20 „ To T 7 i"lte a declarative sentence. 

21. To list in writing all the declarative sentences found in a given para- 
sraph . 

22. To write an imperative sentence. 

23. To list in writing all the imperative sentences found ir a piver para- 
graph - 

24. To write an interrogative sentence. 

25. To list in writing all the interrogative sentences found in a ^iven nar 
agraph . 

26. To write an exclamatory sentence. 

27. To list in writing all the exclamatory sentences found in a given para- 
graph. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE 1 TO 'TRITE A PARAGRAPH 

20. To write a topic, sentence to introduce a paragraph. 

29. To write a paragraph containing facts to support the topic sentence. 

30. To write a naragraph giving detailed information to support the topic 
sentence. 



31. To write a naragraph containing examples. 

32. To write a naragraph describing an incident or an anecdote. 

33. To write a paragraph comparing two things or ideas. 

34. To write a paragraph which states and then exolains a ooint of view 

35. To write a paragraph by contrasting two things or ideas. 

36. To write a paragraph exemplifying a definition. 

37. To write the details of a paragraph in chronological order. 



30. To write the details of a paragraph in spatial order. 



39. To write the details of a paragraph in the order of importance. 




To write a naragraph presenting, the details contained in one point of 
view in comparison with the details supporting another point of view. 

113 



41. 



To vTite 3 cor.cluoin^ 
paragraph . 



sentence that summarizes the point made in the 



GE >r E^AL OBJECTIVE' TO TTT> ITE A PARAGRAPH IU CORRECT FORT' 



42. 


To rrite a title showing the relationship of the main idea co the para- 
p raph . 


43. 


To leave a line between the title and the topic sentence. 


44. 


To indent the first word of the tonic sentence. 


45. 


To write all subsequent lines flush to the left-hand margin. 



GFPEPAL OBJECTIVE- TO TAKE USEFUL NOTES FOR STUDY PURPOSES 



45. 


To list in writing * i: main ideas in a selection. 


47 . 


To list in writing the supporting details of the main idea contained in 
a selection. 


43. 


To paraphrase a selection. 


49. 


To write a summary of a selection. 


50. 


To write, in one’s own words, the nai.r. ideas in a given lecture. 


51. 


To write, in one r s own words,, the supporting details of the main idea 
in a given lecture. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE' TO REVISE U^ITTE* 1 UOFX 



52. 


To cross out unrelated ideas in vrrito.cn work. 


53. 


To write-in supporting details 


54. 


To change the ordc _ of ideas. 


55. 


To rewrite sentences to improve their structure. 


56. 


To correct spelling. 


57. 


To correct punctuation. 



GENEFAL OBJECTIVE : TO PEVIEU BASIC PUNCTUATION 



53. 


To punctuate a statement with a period . 


59. 


To punctuate an abbreviation with a period. 


60. 

O 
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To punctuate a question with a question mark. 
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61. 


To punctuate an exclamatory sentence with an exclamation nark. 


62. 


To use comas to separate items in a series-. 


63 . 


To use commas to separate two or more adjectives preceding p ro’ 


64. 


To use a comma between two complete thoughts joined by a conjunction. 


65. 


To use commas to set off information that is not essential to the 
meaning of the sentence but adds an idea to the sentence. 


66. 


To punctuate dates. 


67. 


To punctuate addresses 



GENEEAL OBJECTIVE' TO ,rr, ITF. A FRIENDLY LETTEP IV CORRECT FOR!! 



63. 


To urite the street address in the uoner right-band corner of the 
first pane* 


69. 


To urite the city and state directly below the street address. 


70. 


To urite the date and year directly he leu the city and state. 


71. 


To leave a space between the heading and the salutation. 


72. 


To urite the salutation flush with the left-hand margin. 


73. 


To write the body of the letter directly below the salutation. 


74. 


To indent the first word of the body of the letter. 


75. 


To indent the first word of each paragraph in a letter. 


76. 


To urite the closing of a letter below the final line just to the 
right of the page. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE- TO ADDRESS AN ENVELOPE IN BLOCK STYLE 



77. 


To write one's name in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 


78. 


To write one’s street address directly below one’s name. 


79. 


To write one's city and state directly below one’s street address. 


33. 


To write the name of the receiving person below the middle and to the 
left of the center of the envelope. 


CO 


To urite the receiving person's title- given name> initial and surname 


82. 

O 
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To write directly below the receiving person’s name * (his. her) street 
address . 
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03. To \nrite the receiving person's city and state directly below (his, her) 
street address, 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE' TO WRITE A BUSINESS LETTER IN MODIFIED BLOCU STYLE 

34. To write one's street address in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page. 

85. To write one's town and state directly below one’s street address. 

86. To write the date and the year directly below the to^n and state. 

87. To write the inside address four typewriter spaces below the heading 
and flush with the left-hand margin. 

88. To write the name of the firm on the first line of the inside address. 

8 To write the tow\r and city directly below the name of the firm. 

90. To write the salutation two tyne.Trriter spaces below the inside address 

and flush with the left-hand margin. 

91. To punctuate the salutation with a colon. 

92. To write the salutation 'Gentlemen” when writing to a firm or group. 

93. Tc write the salutation Dear Sir” when writing to a specific person 

’■/hose name is not known. 

94. To write the salutation 'Dear Tfr. ' when the. Individual's name is 

known . 

95. To write the first line of the. body of a business letter two type- 
writer spaces below the salutation. 

96. To indent the first line of the body of the letter equal to the length 
of the salutation. 

97. To indent subsequent paragraphs uniform \7ith the opening sentence. 

93. To write the closing to the right of the middle of the page. 

39. To write the standard form, 'Yours truly 1 for the closing greeting. 

100. To write one’s signature immediately below the closing greeting. 

101. To type or print one’s name directly below the signature. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE' TO WRITE A LETTER OF APPLICATION 

102. To state in writing the position for which one is applying and how 

one learned about it. ^ 

J 16 
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103. 


To write the important facts about oneself that an employer would 
want to know . 


104. 


To write that one is familiar with the requirements of a position and 
state one’s ability to fulfill such requirements. 


105. 


To list in writing three references with addresses. 


106. 


To request in writing an interview at the employer’s convenience. 


107. 


To give in writing a telephone number or an address where one can be 
reached . 



GEI'TERAL OBJECTIVE” TO P PEP APE FOE A TEST 



103. 


To test in writing specific information found in a niven short story 
by applying the question Eho...? 


109. 


To test in writing specific information found in a given short story 
by applying the question ‘What...? 


110. 


To test in writing specific information found in a given short story 
by applying the question 1 hhan. . . ?" 


111. 


To test in writing specific information found in a given short story 
by applying the question ’Where...?’ 


112. 


To test in writing specific information found in a given short story 
by applying the question Why...?' 1 


113. 


To test in writing specific information found in a given short story 
by applying the question ”How. 


114. 


To write five true-false questions that apply to a given short story. 


115. 


To write five fill-in questions that apply to a given short story. 


116. 


To write five multiple choice questions that apply to a given short 
story . 


117. 


To write five matching questions that apply to a given short story. 


118. 


To list in writing all the new words found in a given short story 
and give the definition of each. 


119. 


To write questions pertaining to a given short story beginning with 
each of the following words? am, are;, is, was, will, were, would, 
shall, should, can, could, may, might, must, has, have., had, do, 
does, did. ^ y 


O 
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REAiii'G CG!'TPr;iE;:cio: - T 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE- TO BUILD VOCABULARY BY US IMG VOCABULARY SKILLS TO 

ATTACK T T E r I woFI/S 

The student will be able to* 



120. 


To state the meaning of a naw word given in a sentence by writing the 
word in a new sentence. 


121. 


To state the meaning of a new word given in a sentence by rewriting 
the sentence in one’s own words. 

To give a written definition of a word by judging the meaning of the 


122. 


word from the context cf the sentence. 


123. 


To underline a word in a given sentence that has been shifted in use. 


124. 


To write a definition of a shifted word used in a given sentence. 


125. 


To underline a metaphor in a given sentence. 


126. 


To write the meaning of the metaphor as it is given in the sentence. 


127. 


To write the literal meaning of a metaphor as it is used in a given 
sentence. 


123. 


To underline a simile in a given sentence. 


129. 


To note in writing the person. place, or thing that is being described 
in a given simile. 


130. 


To note in writing the person, place, or thing which is being used to 
give the description in a given simile. 


131. 


To complete in writing ten incomplete similes from, a list of given 
words . 


132. 


To underline the word that indicates ’change of name' in a given 
sentence . 


133. 


To note in writing the literal meaning of the ’change of name” word 
in a given sentence. 


134 . 


To note in writing the implied meaning of the 'change name" word 

in a given sentence. 


135. 


To underline an exaggeration expressed in a given sentence. 


136. 

O 
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To note in writing the implied meaning of an exaggeration contained in 
a given sentence. ^ 8 



136. 
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137. 


To rewrite a given sentence using literal words or phrases in place 
of the exaggeration. 


133. 


To write three sentences using exaggerations. 


139. 


To underline an understatement found in a given sentence. 


140. 


To note in writing the implied meaning of an understatement contained 
in a given sentence. 


141. 


To rewrite a given sentence using literal words or phrases in place 
of an understatement. 


142. 


To write three sentences using una rements. 


143. 


To underline a word cluster in a given sentence. 


144. 


To write the meaning of a word cluster as it is given in a sentence. 


145. 


To write the literal meaning of each word in a given word cluster. 


146. 


To list in writing ten common word clusters. 



GE1TERAL OBJECTIVE' TO IITFOVE STUDY HABITS 



147. 


To scan a given article or chapter and note in writing the specific 
facts 


148. 


To scan a given article and list in writing all the numerical facts. 


149. 


To scan a civen article or chapter and note in writing the answers 
to specific questions. 


150. 


To scan a given table of contents and record in writing a given topic. 


151. 


To scan a given index and note in writing the pane on which, a given 
word may be found . 


152. 


To scan a given glossary and note in writing the definition of a 
given word. 


153. 


To scan a page in a telephone book and note in vrriting a given name. 


154. 


To scan a page in the telephone book and note in writing the address 
ar.d phone number of a given name. 


155. 


To scan a dictionai "d write a g'ijv word and its definition. 


156. 


To scan a dictionary and list 1~. vrica.ng the number of different 
meanings shown for- a given word 


er|c 157 • 


To scan a dictionary and write the word that comes between two given 
vrords. .1 1 B 
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153, To scar, a dictionary and write the correct meaning for a given word 
in a sentence. 

159. To overview a given chapter and note in writing the title and sub- 
headings . 

160. To overview a given chanter and write the page numbers of pictures, 
maps, graphs, or tables. 

161. To overview a given chapter and list in x^riting the main points in 
selected summaries. 



162. To overview a given textbook and write the title. 

163. To overview a given textbook and write the page numbers of the table 
of contents, the preface or' forward , the Introduction, pictures, 
graphs, maps, tables, the appendix and the index. 

164. To overview a given textbook and '-Trite answers to given questions. 



165. 



To preview a given article 
headings . 



and T -n ite 



the title. 



headings „ 



and sub- 



166. To preview a given article and give a written summary of the first 
and last paragraph. 



167. To preview a given article and write an answer to a given question. 

168. To skom a given article and note in writing the main ideas contained 
in each paragraph. 



16°. To skim a given article and note in writing key words, phrases, and 
sentex'.ces that help one to recall information. 



170. To sk: ,v - n given article and write the first and last sentence of 
every paragraph. 

171. To skim a given article and write the answers to given questions. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE- TO PEAD CAREFULLY FOR ALL THE T.ITF0FJ4ATI0N 111 A GIVEN 

SELECTION 




172. To read and noce in w icing the main ideas in a given paragraph. 

173. To read and note in writing the main idea of every paragr 'Ph in a 
given selection. 

174. To read and write the answer to a given question pertaining to a main 
idea in a given selection. 

175. To read and r.ote in writing the details that support the main idea 
in a given paragraph . 
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176 . 



177. 



173. 



179. 



To read and list in writing the supporting details for all e para 
graphs in a given article. 

To read and write the answers to given questions pertaining to the 
supporting details in a given article. 

To read and list in writing the descriptive facts that support the 



main idea of a given paragraph. 

To read and list in x?riLing the illustrative examples that sunnort 
the main idea in a given paragraph. 



130. To read and list in xrriting the comparison-contract details that 
support the main idea in a given paragraph. 

131. To read and list in xrriting the cause and effect details that support 
the main idea in a given paragraph. 

132. To read and xrrite the definition that supports the rain ides in a 
given paragraph. 

133. To read and list in vrriting the events in chrcnologi cal order that 
support the main idee of a given paragraph. 

134. To read and list in xnriting the events in spatial order that support 
the main idea of a given paragraph. 

135. To read and list in writing the main ideas from several paragraphs 
in a given selection and write' the unifying idea for that selection. 

186. To read and note in writing the unifying idea in a given selection 
of several paragraphs. 

137. To read and xxrite ansxxers to a given question pertaining to the 
unifying idea of a given selection. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE : TO STUDY THROUGH PRACTICE AND REVIEW 



183. 

139. 

190 . 

191. 

192. 



To read and recite the main idea of a given paragraph. 

To read and recite the supporting details fo the main idea of a 
given paragraph. 



To* repeat, three times, with the book close 



the main idea of a giveu 



nsrapraph . 

To repeat three times, with the book closed, the. supporting details 
of the main idea of a given paragraph. 

To read and recite the main ideas of several paragraphs in a given 
selection. 






193. 


To read 2 nd recite the supporting details for the main ioer. of 
several pars^ra/p^s in c\ selection. 


194 . 


To reneat three tines, with the book closed, the main ideas of 
several paragraphs in a j^iver: selection. 


195. 


To repeat three tines, with the book closed, the supporting details 
for the -main ideas of several paragra T * v s in a given selection. 


195 . 


To write three tines, from memory , the main ideas of several Para- 
graphs in. a given selection. 


197 . 


To write three times, from, memory, the supporting details for the 
main ideas for several paragraphs in a given selection. 



nTWEF at. OBJECTIVE • TO PEVQWSTPATE THE ABILITY TO FOLLOW 7 PXikECTx^ 



193 . 


To preview a given set of written directions and note in writing 
the type of information they contain. 


199. 


To listen to a given set of oral directions and write, the type of 
information they contain. 


200. 


To scan a given set of written directions and write the action verbs 


201. 


To listen to a given set of oral directions and write the action 
verbs . 


202. 


To read each step of a given set of written directions and write 
the main ideas of each step of the directions. 


203. 


To listen to each step of a given set of oral directions and write 
the main ideas of each step of the directions. 


204. 


To read a given set of written directions and write the facts in 
order. 


205 . 


To listen to a given set of oral directions and write the facts in 
order . 



GEIIERAL OBJECTIVE ' TO HEAD CRITICALLY 



206. 


To give an oral report on research done about the author of a giver, 
newspaper article. 


207. 


To state orally the year in which a given newspaper article was 
written and explain how it affects the reliability of the article. 


20 f . 


To explain orally whether the author of a given newspaper article 
is an authority on the subject of that article. 


209 . 
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, To state orally how the author of a given newspaper article based 
his article on first hand experience!. 

J ffit 



209 . 
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210. 


To state orally how the author of a given newspaper article based 
his article on the experience c: Others. 


211. 


To state orally . based on research, whether the aether of a given 
news pater article Is an authority on the subject of that article. 


212. 


To identify a report in a given newspaper article and support the 
identification orally by giving facts to prove the statement true or 
false . 


213. 


To read a given newspaper article and oral3.y answer questions per~ 
taining to reports in that article. 


214. 


To list in writing the aes of sources or source books where a given 

report may he checked. 


215. 


To writs three paragraphs containing reports. 


216. 


To write the phrase or phrases that alert the reader to judgments 
found in a given newspaper article. 


217 . 


To identify a judgment found in a given newspaper article and sup- 
port the identification orally by giving facts that prove the judg- 
ment is a personal opinion. 


218. 


To identify a judgment found in a given newspaper article and sup- 
port the identification orally by giving facts that prove the judg- 
ment was written to persuade a reader to think a certain way. 


219. 


To state orally why the judgments in a given newspaper article are 
being made. 


220. 


To read a given newspaper article and orally answer questions per- 
taining to judgments found In that article. 


221. 


To write three paragraphs containing judgments. 


222. 


To state orally the know facts in a given paragraph that led the 
author to a conclusion about an unknown situation. 


223. 


To identify inferences found in a given paragraph and support the 
identification orall> by giving facts that prove the inference is 
conclusion about an unknown situation based on known facts. 


224. 


To report orally whether the reports on which a given conclusion is 
based lead logically to that cone lus ion. 


225. 


To read a given paragraph and answer orally questions pertaining to 
inferences found in that paragraph. 


226. 

O 
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To v 7 rite the inaccurate facts that are used to support a conclusion . 
in a given inference. i r-> 



226. 
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227. To vrrite the illogical conclusion that was unrelated to the facts in 





a given naragrsoh . 


223. 


To write inferences that are based on other inferences in a giver, 
paragraph . 


229. 


To write inferences that are based on judgments in a given paragraph. 


230. 


To write three paragraphs containing inferences. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE TO UNDERSTAND FICTION 



231. 


To state orally the time a given play or short story takes place. 


232. 


To state orally the place a given play or short story portrays. 


233. 


To respond orally to questions pertaining to the setting of a given 
play or short story. 


234 . 


To identify orally the protagonist of a given play or short story. 


235. 


To identify orally tn^ antagonist of a given play or short story. 


236. 


To list in writing five characteristics of the protagonist in a 
given play or short story. 


237. 


To list in. writing five characteristics of the antagonist m a given 
play or short story. 


233. 


To state orally why a specific character is the protagonist of a 
given play or short story. 


239. 


To state orally why a specific character is the antagonist of a 
given play or short story. 


240. 


To respond orally to questions pertaining to the protagonist of a 
given play or short story. 


241. 


To respond orally to questions pertaining to the antagonist of a 
given short story or play. 


1 42. 


To list in writing three characteristics for each character in a 
given play or short story. 


243. 


To list in writing the characters in a given play or 3hort story 
in order of their importance 


244. 


To respond orally to questions pertaining to characters In a given 
play or short story . 


245. 


To write a summary of the exposition of a given short story. 

124 
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246- To respond orally to questions pertaining to the exposition of a 
given short story. 

247. To describe in writing the major conflict of a given play or short 
story . 

248. To identify orally the conflict between two characters in a Riven 
play or short story. 

249. To identify orally the conflict within a character in a given play 
or short story. 

259. To identify orally the conflict between a character and society in 
a given ulay or short story. 

251. To identify orally the conflict between a character and an object in 
a given play or short s,_ory. 

252. To respond orally to cmestinr:; pertaining to the major conflict of 
the character in a given play or short story. 

253. To state in writing the resolution of the conflict of a given play 
or short story. 

254. To list in writing the events in a given play or short story that 
lead to the climax. 

255. To respond orally to nuestions pertaining to rising action in a 
given play or short story. 

256. To identify orally the climax of a given play or short story. 

257. To respond orally to nuestions pertaining to the climax of a given 
play or short story . 

258. ' j note in writing the character or characters that behave in an un- 
usual way in a given play or short story . 

259. To state orally why a particular character taken from a given play 
or short story behaves the way he does. 

260. To state orally why the author made a given play or short story con- 
clude as it did. 




261. To identify orally the author’s message in a given play or short 
story . 

262. To respond orally to questions pertaining to the author’s message 
In a given play or short story. 



263. 



To write a critical appraisal of the author’s message in a given 
play or short story. ^ 

I < n 



CHI’S r-AL OBJECTIVE- TO RECOGNIZE EYEHOLE 

264 . To enumerate orally stater_nts that make or suggest conransor.s 
"between unlike tilings in a given short r Sr cry or poem. 

265. To list c 'rally all stated :o~pariscns in a given short story or 
poen. 

266. To list orally all suggested comparisons in a given snort story cr 
poem . 

267. To dentifv orally which of two unlike things is the symbol in a 
given short story or poem. 

268. To xnrite one’s interpretation of a given symbol taken from a given 
short story or poem. 

269. To respond orally to questions pertaining to smnhol.s in a given 
short story or poem. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE* TO DESCRIBE YOOD 



270. 



To identify orally t^e nood of a short story r.xay oc 
the descriptive words that establish that. word. 



poem by listing 



271. To list, in writing examples in the setting taken from a given play 3 
short story, or poem, that create mood. 

272. To list in writing events in a given play, short story or poem tha^ 
create mood. 



273. To respond orally to questions pertaining to mood in a given play, 
short story or poem 




GENERAL OBJECTIVE: TO UNDERSTAND A FABLE 

274. To relate orally the setting of a given fa*. - . 

275. To list in writing three characteristics of the protagonist in. a 
given fable- 

27 6. To list In writing three characteristics of the antagonist in a 

' riii fable n 

277. To state orally the conflict contained in a given fables. 

278. To note in x^ritine unusual behaviorisms of a character in a givei. 
fable. 

279. To state orally why a character in a given fable behaves the way 
he does. 

1?K 
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280. To state orally why the author of a n Ivor* fable concluded it as ha 
did . 

281. To state orally the moral of a given fable. 

282. To compare in writing the characteristics of a given animal or thing 
with human characteristics. 

283. To respond crally to questions pertaining to 3 given fable. 

284. To write an original fable. 



APPLIED tDTNG 




GENERAL OBJECTIVE ? TO DEMONSTRATE AN UNDERSTANDING ? APPRECIATION AID 

accepta: ce of values 

285. To read about and discuss materiel values. 

286. To read about and discuss aesthetic values 

287. To read about and discuss sentimental values - 

288. Tc read about and discuss prestige values. 

289. To read about and discuss how values may differ among people. 

290. To read about and discuss how people, objects 9 and actions a person 

values help to shape one f s character. 

291. To read about and discuss how, with increased self knowledge, a 
young person may change his valises and the things he values. 

292. To read about and discuss why certain character traits are valuable 
and should be imitated. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE DISCOVERING PEOPLE 

293. To read about and. discuss ambivalent emotions. 

294. To read about and discuss how one might overcome feelings of dis- 

couragement V 

295. To read about and discuss tolerance for people who are different. 

296. To read about and discuss how to increase one's understanding of 

human motives. 

297. To read about and discuss parental motives of raising children. 

1 2 7 
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298. To read about and discuss the universal emotions of family living, 

299. To read about and discuss how to achieve happiness within one's 

f ami ? y . 

300. To read about and discuss the essence of family. 

301. To read about and discuss why people strive. 

302. To read about and discuss how people strive. 

303. To read about and discuss the interrelationships of peoole. 

304. To read about and show an understanding of empathy through class- 
room discussion. 

303. To read about and attempt to see things from another person s point 
of view through classroom discussion. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE* DISCOVERING ONESELF 

306. To read about and discuss what self-understanding is - 

307. To read about and discuss how to assert oneself. 

308. To read about and discuss confusion about one’s identity. 

309. To read about and discuss the value of adapting a worthwhile model. 

310. To read about and discuss that will help in discovering one’s identity. 

311. To read about and discuss the elements of identity that cannot be 

charged » 

312 „ To read about and discuss the elements of identity that can be 
changed «- 

313 Q To read abcut and discuss hov/ to cope v 7 ith situations vhen one s 
identity is threatened. 

314. To read about and discuss the essence of identity. 

313. To read about and discuss the self-image one projects to the world. 

316. To read about and discuss the person one is. 

317. To read about and discuss how to achieve the personality one vrould 

like to have. 

318. To read about and discuss how the person others see can uiffer from 
one's image of oneself. 



0 
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319. To read about and discuss how a person's character is projected to 
others . 

320. To read about and discuss how both admirable and unadmirable traits 
compose one's character. 

321. To read about and discuss wavs of coping with problems. 

322. To read about and discuss hox-7 to choose effective methods for 
coping with a problem difficult. 

323. To read about and discuss how inner conflicts can make coping with 
a problem difficult. 

324. To read about and discuss how a person's method of coping with a 
problem reveals something about his character. 

325. To discuss the means one has used to solve personal problems. 

326. To discuss alternate approaches one might have used to solve a prob- 
lem. 

327. To discuss methods one might apply to solve current and future 
problems . 

328. To read about and discuss how one gains an understanding and appre- 
ciation of one's own potentiality as an effective problem solver. 



S P E A K 1 N G 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE* TO PRACTICE SPEAKING AND RECOGNIZING ACCEPTABLE ENGLISH 

329. To repeat words using correct enunciation. 

330. To correct improper enunciation given by the teacher. 

331. To use proper enunciation when speaking in the classroom. 

332. To articulate clearly. 

333. To repeat articulation exercises given by the teacher. 

334. To use careful articulation in all speaking done in the classroom. 

335. To correct examples of improper articulation given by the teacher. 



To practice pronunciation drills. 




336. 
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337. 


To correct examples of improper pronunciation Riven by the teacher. 


338. 


To practice correct pronunciation when speakinr in the classroom. 


339. 


To practice projection drills. 


340. 


To project clearly when. speaking in the classroom. 


341. 


To replace slang with acceptable English and practice speaking the 
corrected form. 


342. 


To speak in complete thoughts. 


343. 


To orally complete fragmented thoughts given by the teacher. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: DISCUSSION 



344. 


To contribute orally to discussions. 


345. 


To demonstrate an understanding of what one has read through dis- 
cussion. 


347. 


To question an opponents argument through discussion. 


348. 


To support opinions orally by referring to material written in texts 


349. 


To demonstrate the use of logic in presenting an argument orally. 


350. 


To express one’s feelings or beliefs orally. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE" DRAMATIZATION 



351. 


To read aloud the part of a chai*acter in a given play. 


352. 


To read in chorus 9 a giver, poem. 


353. 


To read aloud a given poem. 


354. 


To express emotion in the oral reading of a character in a given 
play «, 


355. 


To demonstrate appropriate gesture to accompany an oral reading. 


356. 


To improvise an oral conversation. 


357. 


To improvise an oral argument. 


353. 


To improvise an oral situation of one’s ovm. 


359. 


To create a short skit involving two or more people. 


q 360. 

ERJC 


To introduce two people orally. 
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ENGLISII - PHASE 3 



general course objectives ; 

Language 

Speaking and Listening 

Reading 

Composition 
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EEKAVIOTAL OBJECTIVES 
ENGLISH - P*»ASE 3 



LANG UAGE 

During the course of study the student should be able- 

1, To select and write the simple subjects from a list of simple sen- 
tences, with 100% accuracy. 

2. To select and write the simple predicates from a list of simple sen- 
tences . 

3„ To rewrite sentences supplying the missing part from a list of sen- 
tences that lack either the subject or predicate. 

4. To write a complete sentence by selecting a subject to refer to a 
given predicate. 

5. To write a complete sentence by selecting a predicate to refer to a 
given s ub j e ct . 

6. To draw a slanting line between the subject and predicate in each of 
a list of simple sentences. 

7. To draw a line under the complete subject in a sentence. 



8. To draw a line under the complete predicate in a sentence. 

9. To write complete sentences from a group of words. 

10. To underline with one line the complete subject and underline with 
two lines the complete predicate contained in a list of sentences. 



11. To write five complete simple sentences for a given topic. 

12. To write five original sentences, each to begin with a capital 
letter, have a cornu lete subject and predicate, and contain either 
a statement, command , question, or exclamation. 



13. To supply the missing punctuation mark that indicates the end of 
each sentence, from a list of mixed sentences. 



To memorize the ie — ei rule and he able to recite or 
When the sound is like ee (as in eve) , put i before e^ 
except after c^ (receive) . 

^ 39 



ttrite it . 
(believe) P 
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33. 


To write the contractions for words . 


34. 


To vx rite the correct plural verbs. 


35. 


To underline noun modifiers. 


36 . 


To underline verb modifiers. 


37. 


To write comparative noun modifiers * 


38. 


To write superlative noun modifiers. 


39. 


To write comparative verb modifiers. 


40. 


To write superlative verb modifiers - 


41. 


To write sentences using noun modifiers. 


42. 


To write sentences using verb modifiers. 


43. 


To provide commas for nrecisa meaning in sentences that can be mis- 
read because of lack of punctuation. 


44. 


To provide commas to designate separate items. 


45. 


To place a semi-colon in the correct position in a series of sen- 
tences where two statements are not connected by and* but., for, or 
nor 5 yet; or so. 


46 . 


To place, a coimna after the clause when the introductory clause is 
followed by a complete statement. 


47. 


To set off the non-rectr ictive clauses with commas. 


48. 


To provide quotation marks around the titles of short literary works 


50. 


To underline the titles of the books in a given list of sentences 
containing the titles of books* 


51. 


To v?rite pronoun determiners as adjectives. 


52 . 


To vrite prepositional phrases to expand the subject of simple sen- 
tences * 


53 


To write sentences by completing the verb with an auxiliary. 


54. 


To write pr eposit ional phrases to expand the predicates of simple 
sentences . 


55. 


To vrrite one sentence by combining two simple sentences with a con- 
junction- 


O 
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15. 


To memorize and write the exceptions. (neither, seize * either, 

leisure) „ 


16. 


To write, from dictation, AO out of a possible 40 words using the 
ie and ei rule and the exceptions. 


17 . 


To write the nouns- contained in a list of words, ’^ith 95% accuracy. 


18. 


To underline the nouns contained in sentences. 


19. 


To underline the determiners and the nouns contained in sentences. 


20. 


To write the plural fern of given singular nouns with 3,00% accuracy. 


21. 


To identify, in writing whether the nouns contained in a list are 
singular, plural, or singular and plural. 


22. 


To write and capitalize the proper nouns contained in a list of gen- 
eral nouns. 


23. 


To underline the proper nouns contained in a paragraph. 


24. 


To write the possessive fom of nouns. 


25. 


To write the plural possessive form of nouns. 


26. 


To write the correct possessive form of nouns* 


27. 


To look up in a dictionary, find, and write the correct spell.ing ior 
a list of misspelled v7ords„ 


28. 


From a list of sentences, the students will underline all of the 
pronouns 

A. personal 

B. interrogative 

C. reflective 
D- indefinite 

E. demonstrative 

F. relative 


29, 


To write a pronoun for an underlined noun. 


30, 


To write the pronouns in a list of sentences V7here the pronoun is 
missing . 


31. 


To underline the pronoun determiners contained in a sentence. 


32. 


To write the appropriate form in the blank space provided in a list 
of sentences that offer a choice between, a pronoun possessive and a 
contraction. 

134 
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56. 


To 


T.nrite 


original 


sentences 


using 


compound subj ects . 


57. 


To 


vnrite 


original 


sentences 


using 


compound verbs. 


58. 


To 


write 


original 


sentences 


using 


both ccirpound subject and compound. 




verbs . 











39. To complete the moaning of the subject and predicate in a sentence 
by addin" a coir element - 

60. To underline the direct object in a sentence. 

61. To underline the indirect object in a sentence. 

62. To write sentences using object complements. 

63. To underline the object complement in a sentence. 



64. To use a predicate adjective in a sentence. 

65. To vrrits sentences using participles as adjectives. 

66. To write sentences using participle phrases. 

67. To write sentences using gerunds. 

68 . To write sentences using gerund phrases. 

69. To write sentences using infinitives. 

70. To underline infinitive phrases. 

^ rl au^es in sentences. 

71 „ To underline inuracive 

72. To write sentences using apposxtives. 

73. To underline appositive phrases in sentences. 

74. To write original sentences using independent clauses 

75. To underline subordinate clauses in sentences. 

76. To write sentences using adjective clauses. 

77. To underline the relative oronouns in sentences. 



78. To underline noun clauses in sentences. 

79 o To write sentences using adverb clauses. 

SO. To write sentences using subordinating conjunctions 
31 To orite the classification of the structure of sentences 

3 35 
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gPEAKIHG AM) LISTEFII 'jG 

During his course of study the student should be able' 



32. 


To observe and participate in a demonstration on diaphramatic breath- 
ing and to practice diaphranatic breathing. 


33. 


To exhibit diaphramatic breathing and breath control by successfully 
completing an oral test for breath control. 


34. 


To apply breath control when speaking. 


85. 


To boserve and listen to a demonstration on vocal projection and tc 
practice such projection. 


86. 


To successfully perform vocal projection exercises. 


00 


To apply vocal projection techniques when speaking. 


CO 

CO 


To listen to a demonstration on nitch variation and to practice 
pitch variation. 


89 . 


To successfully perform given pitch variation exercises. 


90. 


To apply pitch variation techniques when speaking. 


91. 


To listen to a demonstration on volume variation and to practice 
volume variation. 


92. 


To successfully perforin given volume variation exercises. 


93. 


To apply volume variation techniques when sneak?.ng . 


94. 


To observe and participate in demonstrations of proper poise, for 
speaking performances . 


95. 


To use proper poise when speaking. 


96. 


To apply an intelligible rate of speed when speaking. 


97. 


To participate in a series of oral demonstrations on pronunciation. 


98. 


To observe and orally participate in demonstrations in the use or 
diacritical markings for pronunciation purposes. 


99 . 


To verbally apply diacritical markings in pronouncing new words. 


100. 


To practice and successfully perform a given set of enunciation 
exercises , 


101. 


To apply correct enunciation when speaking. 


102. 

ERIC 


To observe a series of demonstratlc|nggf proper and appropriate dress 
for speaking occasions. 



102 . 
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103 . 

104 . 

105 . 

ice. 

107 . 
103 . 

109 . 

110 . 
111 . 

112 . 

113 . 

114 . 



115 . 



116 . 



117 . 



113 . 



119 . 



120 . 

121 . 



122 . 
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To dress appropriately when performing. 

To observe a series of demonstrations on proper and appropriate pos- 
ture for speaking occasions. 

To participate in a series of demonstrat ions on articulation. 

To practice and pcrrona a set of articulation encrcioes. 

To apply precise articulation vjb.rn speaking. 

To ose nrooer and appropriate posture while performing. 

To observe and participate in a series of demonstrations of effective 
gesturing techniques . 

X— use gestures freely and effectively when speaking. 

To observe and participate in a series of demonstrations on speaker- 
audience eye contact. 

To practice effective eye contact and use effective eye contact while 
performing 0 

To recognize and determine in writing the Name Calling method of 
propaganda . 

To recognize and determine in writ. ing the Glittering Generalities 
method of propaganda. 

To recognize and determine in writing the Transfer method of propa- 
ganda. 

To recognize and determine in writing the Testimonial method or prop- 
aganda . 

To recognize and determine in writing the Plain Folks method of 
propaganda. 

To recognize and determine in writing the Card Stacking method of 
propaganda . 

To recognize and determine in writing the Band Wagon method of prop- 
aganda . 

To recognize and orally identify accent errors in pronunciation. 

To recognize and identify in written form accent errors in pronunci- 
ation . 

To recognize and orally identify sound substitution errors in pro- 
nunciation . 

To recognize and identify in*pr*«:eri form sound substitution errors 
in pronunciation. * 
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124. 


To recognize and orally identify omitting sounds errors in pronun- 
ciation. 


125. 


To recognize and identify in written form emitting sounds errors in 
pronunciation . 


126. 


To recognize and orally identify transposition of sounds errors in 
pronunciat ion . 


127. 


To recognize and identify in vnritten form transposition of sounds 
errors in pronunciation. 


123. 


To recognize and orally identify addition of sounds errors in pronun- 
ciation. 


129. 


To recognize and identify in written form addition of sounds errors 
in pronunciation. 


130, 


To recognize and orally identify the Introduction of a speech. 


131. 


To write the purpose of the Introduction of a speech. 


132. 


To recognize and oral ly identify the Contract of a speech. 


133. 


To write the purpose of the Contract or a speech. 


134. 


To recognize and orally identify the Body of a speech. 


135. 


To write the purpose of the Body of a speech. 


136. 


To recognize and ify the Conclusion of a speech. 


137. 


To write the purpose or the Conclusion of a speech. 


133 . 


To identify and orally defend one’s choice of the Problero-Eff ect- 
Solution pattern in the organization of a speech. 


139. 


To write the purpose of the Problem-Ef f ect-Solution pattern in the 
organization of a speech. 


140. 


To recognize and orally state the Chronology (Time Sequence) pattern 
in the organization of a speech. 


141. 


To recognize and orally state the Geographic (Space sequence) pattern 
in the organization of a speech. 


142. 


To recognize and orally state the Enumeration pattern in the organi- 
zation of a speech. 


143. 


To recognize and orally state the Interrogative Pattern in the organ! 
zation of a speech. 


q 144 . 
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To write evaluations on the speaking skills of at least five public 
speakers. 1 
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145 . 



146 . 



147 . 



148 . 

149 . 

150 . 

151 . 



152 . 



153 . 

154 . 

155 . 

156 . 

157 . 

158 . 

159 . 

160 . 
161 . 

162 . 

163 . 

O 
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To use one ? s participation, 
for developing and listing 



in public speaking assignments as source 
criteria for evaluating other speakers. 



To use one 
developing 



s participation in speaking skill exercises as source 
listing criteria for evaluating other sresjus. 



for 



To write evaluations of a given number of 
via mass media. 



sneakers whom one encounters 



To demonstrate note taking abilities by writing an outline of a speech 

To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing an outline of a lec- 
ture . 



To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing an outline fo a readin 
selection. 



To demonstrate notetaking abilities 
speech. 

To demonstrate notetaking abilities 
reading selection. 

To demonstrate notetaking abilities 
lecture. 



by writing annotated notes on a 
by writing annotated notes on a 
by writing annotated notes on a 



To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing a precis on a speech. 
To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing a precis on a lecture 



To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing a precis on a reading 
selection. 

To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing notes in which one 
separates fact from principle, in a double-page style, for a lecture 

To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing notes in which one 
separates fact from principle, in a double-page style, for a reading 
selection. 



To demonstrate notetaking abilities by writing notes in which one 
separates fact from principle, in a double-page style, for a speech 



To take notes on specific group discussions. 



To write a complete outline of each discussion from the notes one 
has taken. 



To take notes on class lectures* 

To write a complete outline of each lecture from the notes one has 
taken. 
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To recognize and record in written form the Straight Exposition 
method of pcint support in a speech. 

165. To recognize and record in written form the Emotional Appeal or 
Ilarrangue method of point support in a speech. 

166. To recognize and record in written form the Illustrative Development 
method of point support in a speech. 

167. To read and analyze in writing several examples of given syllogisms. 

163. To write the conclusions for given sets of logical premises. 

169. To write the premises for given conclusions. 

170. To listen to and write a summary of several -ifferent approaches to 
a controversial issue. 

171. To listen to and write a general statement covering several different 
approaches to a controversial issue. 

172. To listen to and write a supportive statement covering several differ- 
ent approaches to a controversial issue. 

173. To write one's own opinion concerning a controversial issue. 

174. To orally state one's own opinion concerning a controversial issue. 

175. To read and write a summary of several different approaches to a 
controversial issue. 

176. To read and write a general statement covering several different 
approaches to a controversial issue. 

177. To read and write a supportive statement covering several dil 
approaches to a controversial issue. 

173. To write one's own opinion concerning a controversial issue about 
which he has read. 

179. To orally state one's own opinion concerning a controversial issue 
about which he has read. 

180. To determine in writing whether or not the supporting evidence for 
a given point is old or new, 

181. To determine orally whether or not the supporting evidence for a given 
point is old or new - 

182. To determine in writing whether or not the supporting evidence for a 

given point is sound. 1 . r\ 




132. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

183. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196 

197 

193 

199 

200 
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To determine orally whether or mot the supporting evidence for a given 
point is sound. 

To determine in writing whether or not the supporting evidence for a 
given point is prejudiced. 

To determine orally whether or not the supporting evidence for a given 
point is prejudiced. 

To select and write dow: source material from one’s own personal exper 

ience. 

To select and v;rite down source material from other school courses. 



To select and write down source material from conversation and inter- 
views » 



To 3eleet and write do h source material from one’s reading. 

To determine in writing the accuracy of material. 

To determine in writing the relevance of mater -5 to a given or chosen 
topic . 

To determine in writing the adequacy of a give*: -mount of material cr, 

a given or chosen topic. 

To determine the freshness of material for a given topic and report 
it. in written form. 

To determine in writing the originality of material for a given or 
chosen topic. 

To select and list materials which are relative to a pro argument of 
a topic. 

To select and list materials which are relative to the con argument 
of a topic. 

To select and list materials which are relative to both the pro and 
the con arguments of a topic. 

To select an argumentative point from a list of statements. 

To select materials through reading, to support an argument and to 
prepare written notes on this material. 

To organize a file of supportive materials by categorizing selected 
notes chosen from several sources. 

To demonstrate organizational abilities by arranging one's notes from 
the specific to the general, in support of a gen ral argument. 

341 
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202 . 


To demonstrate knowledge of subject matter in familiarity with material 
while speaking. 


203 . 


To demonstrate organizational abilities in one’s ability to delete 
tertiary; then secondary materials, as debate tine necessitates. 


204. 


To demonstrate organizational abilities in one's abilities to add 
supportive materials, as debate time necessitates. 


205. 


To demonstrate knowledge of subject matter in one's abilities to delete 
non-supportive materials, as debate time necessitates. 


206. 


To demonstrate knowl ed g e of subject matter in one's abilities to add 
additional supportive material, as debate time necessitates. 


201 . 


To select and list points from opponent's speech which one’s own 
research can contradict. 


203. 


To select and list points from opponent’s speech which one's own 
research can support. 


20S. 


To select and list points from opponent's speech which will support 
one's own. research. 


210. 


To react orally to one’s audience's opinion as to what the main points 
of one’s speech were by designating what were, in one's own opinion, 
the main points of one's peech. 


211. 


To react orally, to one's audience’s opinion as to v.’hat the suppor- 
tive points of one’s speech were by designating what were, in one s 
own opinion, the supportive points of one's speech. 


212. 


To listen to a persuasive argument and evaluate it by listing the 
emotional material tised in the argument. 


213. 


To listen to a persuasive argument and evaluate it by listing the 
factual material used in the argument. 


214. 


To write an evaluation of one’s cwh speaking skills after each per- 
formance. 


215. 


To demonstrate orally the basic principles of parliamentary procedure. 


216. 


To orally interpret fictional characters. 


217. 


To orally interpret fictional conflict. 


213. 


To orally interpret fictional atmosphere for the purpose of creating 
mood . 


219. 


To orally interpret fictional imagery for the purpose of interpreting 


O 
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220. 


To orally 


221. 


To orally 


222. 


To orally 




mood o 


223. 


To orally 




poetic r 



interpret poetic 
interpret poetic 
interpret poetic 

interpret poetic 
Losphere* 



characters, 

rhythm- 



atmosphere for the purpose 



imspery for the purpose of 



of creating 



interpreting 



READING 

At the close of this course of study > each student should be anle f 

224- To demonstrate the basic principles of syllabication in oral reading. 

225. To exercise the principles of phonetics in oral reading. 

226. To express the correct emphasis in oral reading or pre-read material. 

227. To display the correct response to punctuation (comma, dash, paren- 
thesis exclamation point, question mark) by vocal variation in oral 
reading . 

228. To circle from a stated set of homonyms t best homonym for a given 
context . 

229. To correctly match a list of meanings and a list of words built from 
prefixes and roots. 

220. To properly use a word in a sentence when the use of the word is 
determined by the suffix (as in beautify a'-id beautification) . 

231. To match the reason for word meaning variation (as the effect of con- 
text, shift in part of speech, or word clusters) to groups of 
tences showing a word portraying many meanings. 

232. To follow simple procedural directions exactly. 

233. To circle the better of two words with similar meanings using one's 
understanding of onomatopoeia and the stated situation in which cbe 
word is to be used as one's criteria. 



234. To underline the better of a formal and conversational word with simi- 
lar meanings using the given situation and one’s understanding of levels 
of usage as criteria. 

235. To circle the better of two words with similar donotation using the 
stated situation and one’s understanding of the connotation of words 
as criteria. 
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236. To write one’s emotional reaction to a selection heavy in glide /r/ , 
/I /, /w/ sounds, glide /j/ 5 / hw/ , /h/ sounds, and nasal /m/, /n/ , 

/^/ sounds. 143 
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237. To write one's emotional reaction to a selection featuring fricatives 
or spirits and af fricatives . 

238. To write one’s emotional reaction to a selection featuring plosive 

sounds /r/j, /b/ , /t/ 5 /d/, /''! /g/- 

23 Q To write one’s emotional reaction to a selection featuring front vov.cl^ 
III , /X/, A~/, / i/ r , and /•?£/• 

240. To write one's emotional reaction to a selection of bad: vowels ffjf , 

/r r/ , /<>/, / 3/ , end / 7/ • 

241. To 'rrite one's emotional reaction to a selection of rounded vowels 

/m/» /.?/: M/» and A*'- 

242. To select and underline the words to vrhich a pronoun refers in a para- 
graph containing a pronoun. 




243. 



244 . 



245. 

246. 

247. 

248. 



249 



250. 

251. 

252. 



2 53 . 



To explain orally a graph. . map , or chart . 

To underline the main idea that is stated in a unified , coherent, 
wc-ll-developed paragraph. 

To xvrite the main idea that is implied in a unified, coherent, well- 
developed paragraph. 

To express in one’s own words the main idea of a stated paragraph. 

To list the subordinate ideas from a good paragraph. 

To circle from a given list of possible purposes, the aw^ ur 

pose for a stated paragraph o- ^ -aphs. 

To circle from a given list of possible predictions the most probable 
conclusion of a stated selection of narration. 

To circle ^ror. a given list of possible applications for the facts 
given in a short selection of prose, the best, and. most fitting 
applicat rt. 

To circle _rotn a giv a list of possible similar situations to a given 
situation, the one that is the most similar. 

To answer orally general questions concerning the type cf material 
and whan he could'' expect to find in the article (with headings ana 
subheadings) of approximately 190 words which one has previewed in 
three cjs . 



To scan an article for specific facts, then list those facts. 



To skim an article for main 
requiring the raain. ideas . 



ideas and correctly respond to questions 

344 
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255. 

256 . 
257. 
253. 



259. 

260. 

261. 

262. 

263. 

264. 



To evaluate the soundness of an author’s ideas and assumptions orally 
by use of ones own experiences or material read. 



To identify sentences drawn from a paragraph 
inferences, and judgments) at beitg reports. 



(containing reports, 
inferences, or judgments. 



To underline sentences using propaganda 
graph . 



techniques fro^n a given per a— 



To compile the. identifying information on the book(s) using the 
library card catalog. The book(s) must correspond to the topic, title, 
or author assigned t.o him. 



To find and bring tc the teacher the book(s) using the identifying 
information of a book or books for the earn catalog. 



To find material concerning a topic by use of the index, glossary 
or table of contents when given the book containing the material and 

j he topic. 



To write* v 7 ithout abbreviation 3 
ture available on a given topic 
LITERATURE . 



the resources in periodical litcra- 
using the READER’ 5 GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 



To underline in a selection of writing ? the words which create sen- 
sory imagery c 

To write a description of the atmosnl ere of a given selection which 
has e words producing imagery underlined. 

To write a description of the atmosphere of a given selection. 



265. To describe the mood presented in a story. 

266. To describe in writing a major character from a given short story by 
discussing his relationships to other characters. 

267. To discuss in writing the social position of a major character from 
a p;iven short story. 

263. To describe in writing the personality of a major character from a 
given short story. 

270. To describe in writing a major character from a given short story 
by discussing his relationship to other characters, his position in 
his society, his personality, and his physical being. 

271. To cross through any discrepancies in a recap of the plot of a given 
short story. 

272. To write the name of the protagonist from a given piece of narration 




To circle from a given list of possible conflicts, the conflict 
which appeared in a given short story. 
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273. 






274. To discuss the pattern of narration present in a particular narrative 
work using the terns* exposition intice complication , development 
crisis, climax, and denouement. 

275. To discuss the differences in style bet ween two short stores that 

he has just read by different authors, his discussion of style should 
involve patterns of narration, the language, the emphasis on a particu- 
lar element, and the purposes of the works. 

276. To correctly match 'metaphor'' to the example of metaphor in a list 
including examples of various types of figurative language. 

277. To correctly match "simile" to the example of simile 1 in a. list in- 
cluding examples of various types of figurative language. 

278. To correctly match "personification" to the example of 'personifica- 
tion’ from a list including examples of various types of figurative 
language. 

279. To correctly match ’apostrophe” to the example of apostrophe' 1 from 
a list including examples of various types of figurative language. 

280. To correctly match ’metonemy" to the example of metonomy from a list 
including examples of various types of figurative language. 

281. To correctly match "understatement* to the example of understatement 
from a list including examples of various types of figurative lan- 
guage. 

282. To correctly match "overstatement to the examie of overstatement 
from a list including examples of various types of figurative lan- 
guage. 

233. To correctly match, the term ' irony' to the examples of irony in a 
group of selections . 

284. To underline a selection demonstrating paradox from a group cf 
vrritten selections. 

235. To correctly match the tern "allegory” to example (s) of allegory 
from a group of selections showing allegory, satire, and parody. 

2S6. To correctly match the term "satire" to example (s) of satire from a 
group of selections. 

287. To correctly match the term "parody to example(s) of parody from a 
group of selections. 

2 qs . To write an original example of alliteration. 



289. To identify in writing a given 
rative. 




f writing as expository or nar- 
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2S0. To correctly join in writing the subject and predicate of tho sentence 
from a selection of poetry 

291. To write the plot from a narrative noer.i. 

292. Given a class period in which students are not allowed to talk and 
are surrounded by magazines and books., they will choose to read. 



COMPOSI TION 

During the course of study the student should be able 

293: To write a paragraph that has unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

294. To write a list of subjects related to a given topic. 

295. To write an inductive paragraph with examples from a given subject. 

296. To write a deductive paragraph with examples from a given subject. 

297. To state orally the major point of a written paragraph. 

293. To state in writing the major point c£ a written paragraph. 

299. To state in writing the major point of a paragraph given orally. 

300. To state orally the major point of a paragraph given orally, 

301. To write paragraphs in chronological order. 

302. To write paragraphs in spatial order. 

303. To write paragraphs in inductive order. 

304. To write paragraphs in deductive order. 

305. To V 7 rite paragraphs in the order of least to greatest importance. 



306. To write paragraphs in the order of easy to difficult- 



307. To write paragraphs in the order of cause to effect. 

308. To select in writing the major point of a paragraph that has no par- 
ticular order and rewrite the paragraph deductively, giving the 
major point greater emphasis. 

309 . To write a paragraph that supplies details to support a main point. 



311. 
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To write a paragraph that compares and contrasts a main point. 

To write a paragraph that will clarify the definition of a main point. 

3 47 



312. 






313. 


To write an introductory i r ‘ rdiich the basic idea which moti- 

vated the paragraph is cleanly c^TyvunxcuCed to the reader. 


314. 


To v?rite a deductive paraer^W’ an outline and introduction. 


315. 


To distinguish in writing t n o dt^crence between homonyms, synonyms . 
antonyms, and pseudonyms. 


316. 


To Y 7 r ite a bibliog'raphy to >-i^t s available in the library under 

a given topic . 


317. 


To write three paragraphs r a l to a given topic. 


313. 


To xrrite transitional sente^c^^ combining three related paragraphs 

into a composition. 


319. 


To write an outline for a c°h?o 0 ition which will include three para- 
graphs . 


320. 


To vjrits a first draft of a cO^p^^ition based upon a topic outline. 


321. 


To write the completed ver^iof* <?£ & rough draft of a composition. 


322. 


To revise a paragraph in wb^cf* e^ov& are indicated. 


323. 


To revise in writing the of a composition. 


324. 


To revise a in writing, the °f a composition. 


325. 


To revise, in writing, the of a paragraph. 


326. 


To write a precis on a giv^A 


327 . 


To write an informal persodAl on a given topic. 


328. 


To write a book review to t/^e social* political 9 or economic 

climate of the time in wb.i^h b°ok. was written. 


329. 


To write an essay on a giv^h 


330. 


To write an opinion essay a ^lv e U topic. 


331. 


To write a pro argument es^^y a given topic. 


332. 


To write a con argument es^^y a given topic- 


333. 
334 . 


To write a narrative from person point of view. 

To write a third person 

14r 
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ENGLISH - PiTASE 4 



GENERAL COURSE OBJECTIVES 

To develop a definition of language 

To distinguish between diffetent uses of language 

To use oral language anpropriate to specific purposes 

To distinguish between oral and written communication 

To alter morphemes in order to meet several differing needs 

To arrange words and their affixes into patterns useful for speech and 

wri ting 

To transform basic sentence patterns, and/or combinations of sentence 
patterns, into new patterns by adding, subtracting, and substituting 
grammatical elements 

To investigate the process of evolution operatimg in English 
To distinguish regional differences in American speech 
To use a dictionary as a record of the history and usage of English 
To apply appropriate levels of usage In speech and written expression 

To use a variety cf language in written expression 

To write an essay describing a person, place, or thing in detail 

To write an essay narrating an imaginary or real event 

To write an essay defining an abstraction 

To write a persuasive essay 

To write a resource paper 

To analyze textual meaning in a work of literature 

To determine the form and structure of a work of literature 

To analyze the techniques used in a work of literature 

To discuss the nurjor themes in literature 

To select and make use of resource material 

To write a critical analysis of a work of literature 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE r DEVELOP A DEFINITION OF LANGUAGE 



The student will be able’ 

1. To report orally on definitions of "communication'' selected from liter- 
ary sources . 

2. To write a one-paragraph definition of ''communication'. 

3. To write a tentative definition of symbol". 

To report orally on definxtions of symbol selected from literary 
sources . 

5. To discuss orally objects, ideas, and feelings which may be considered 
symbols in American culture. 

6* To discuss orally objects. ^ ideas .> and feelings which may be considered 
symbols in a universal culture. 

7. To prepare an oral report on symbols used in a student c s hone neigh- 
borhood . 

8. To give an oral report on symbols used in a student ? s home neighbor- 
hood . 

9. To place familiar symbols into categories consistent with the term- 
inology outlined by Erich Fromm in The Forgotten Language . 

10. To write an essay defining 'symbol' so that the definition is consis- 
tent with the student 1 s ovm observations . 

11. To write a one— naragraph definition of ''community compatible with ^ 
the concepts stated by Ashley Montagu in his essay 'Social Instincts * 

12. To T'/rite a list of intercultural symbols, 

13 . To list in xrriting as many communities as can be described as function 
ing with an intercultural community. 

14. To state in writing one or two symbols which are shared by all members 
of a community * 

15. To compare in oral discussion intercultural and community symbols. 

16. To vrrite a short essay which defines ' community' 1 in terms of shared 
symbols . 

To discuss orally a series of propositions about the nature of lang- 
uage to ascertain their truth or falsehood. 



17 . 
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18. To discuss orally a series of hypotheses made by linguists about the 
nature of language. 

19. To discuss in a -written essay linguistic statements and popular 
assumptions about the nature of language. 

20. To discuss orally the kinds of meaning (lexical, grammatical s cultural) 
contained in a group of sentences written in English, slang, non- 
sense language, foreign language, etc. 

21. To write an essay defining language' . 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE : DISTINGUISH BETWEEN DIFFERENT USES OF LANGUAGE 

The student will be able 

1. To write a one— sentence definition of denotation . 

2. To write a one-sentence definition of connotation". 



3. To replace, in a given list of words, terms having unfavorable conno- 
tations with alternates possessing favorable connotations. 

4. To replace, in a given list of words, terms having favorable connota- 
tions with alternates possessing unf avoidable connotations. 

5. To analyze in a paragraph the connotations used in an advertisement. 

6. To indicate, by marking with an appropriate symbol, whether the lang- 
uage used in a given group of sentences is emotive, ritualistic, 
informative, or poetic. 

7. To write a group if original sentences using emotive language. 

8. To write a group of original sentences using ritualistic language. 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 




To write a group of original sentences using informative language. 

To x-rrite a group of original sentences using poetic language. 

To prepare a list of criteria for distinguising between language of 
fact and language of emotion,, 

To indicate, by marking with an appropriate symbol, whether language 
used in a given group of sentences is fact, inference, or op n on. 

To write a short essay discussing whether a group of paragraphs 
selected from current publications are fact, inference, opinion, or a 
combination of these. 

To group a given list of words into the classifications abstract and 
concrete. 
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15c To group a given list of words into the classifications general and 
specific o 

16. To list a progression of temns, beginning vrith the abstract and moving 
toward the most concrete 5 when supplied wrth the abstract term. 

17. To list a progression of terms, beginning with the concrete and moving 
toward the most abstract, when supplied with the concrete term. 

18. To rank a given group of words in order from the specific to the 
general . 

19. To rank a given group of words in order from the general to the 
specific * 

20. To write a paragraph defining a given word by 
rent . 

21. To write a paragraph defining a given word by 

22. To write a paragraph defining a given word by 
terms. 

23* To write a paragraph defining a given word by 
ities to other terms. 

24* To select unfamiliar words from a passage cf literature and define 
them ? using only the context of the passage from which they are 
selected as an aid to definition. 

25 o To write a paragraph explaining why an author uses a specific vocabu- 
lary over other possible choices. 

26 o To supply appropriate adjectives and/or adjectival phrases in a given 
passage of literary prose omitting adjectives. 

27. To write a sentence justifying an author’s choice of a particular 
adj ective. 

28. To supply appropriate vocabulary for specified parts of speech omitted 
from a* model student narrative, justifying each insertion in one 
sentence . 

29. To write an essay giving an impression of a speech derived from 
reading only news accounts of that speech. 

30. To write an essay comparing a written impression of a speech with the 
speech itself. 

31. To write an essay showing how the author of each of two or three 
critical reviews communicates with his particular audience. 



describing its refer- 

classifying it. 
opposing it to other 

discussing its similar- 




352 
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32. To sumir.ariz s in one paragraph information which the author of a criti- 
cal review believes to be general knowledge on trie part of his anaier.ce 
and the information for which he believes documentation 3 necessary. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE- USE ORAL LANGUAGE APPROPRIATE TO SPECIFIC PURPOSES 



The 


student will be able 1 


1 . 


To use precise and vivid language in presenting ideas in class discus- 
sion . 


2. 


To use precise and vivid language in presenting ideas in group dis- 
cussion . 


3. 


To provide supporting evidence in presenting ideas in group discussions 


4. 


To provide supporting evidence in presenting ideas in class discussion. 


5. 


To give an informal talk. 


6. 


To write an outline for an informal talk. 


7. 


To present an oral renort based on material selected from primary and 
secondary resource material. 


o 

O * 


To prepare an outline for an oral report based on material selected 
from primary and secondary resource material. 


9. 


To direct a group as moderator for a groun discussion. 


10. 


To take notes as recorder for a group discussion. 


11. 


To take part in a group discussion as an individual contributing 
to a group task. 


12. 


To present the results of a group work project to an audience. 


13. 


To present a panel discussion to an audience. 


14. 


To prepare a seminar on a selected topic. 


15. 


To present a seminar on a selected topic. 


16. 


To take part in class discussion on an assigned topic. 


17 . 


To take part in an informal debate with another student. 


18. 


To take part in a reading from a play assigned for literature study. 


19, 

O 
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. To take part in presenting a scene from a play assigned for literature 
study . 

153 



19. 



20 . 



To read aloud a poem asssigned for literature study. 

21 . to participate in a choral reading of poems assigned for literature 
study . 

22. To participate in a group reading of peers assigned for literatui 
study . 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE . 



CISTI'NfGUISlI BETl'T^EN GOAL AMD WPITTEM CCf" 'UTsICATIO. 



The student will be able' 



1. 



2 . 

3. 



A. 



5. 



6 . 
7. 



Q 

Q 



10 . 



n. 



12 . 



13. 



14. 



15. 



To write a one-sentence definition of super fix . 

To write a one -sentence definition of intonation contour . 



To write a one— sentence definition of juncture . 



To listen to a variety of words having differing 
indicate on a written copy the stress pattern of 



stress patterns and 
each word. 



To listen to a senuence of compounds and phrases having similar 
phonemes, and transcribe the sequence, indicating the appropriate 
stress patterns. 

To listen to a group of words repeated with differing juncture and 
indicate level,' rising, or falling juncture on a written cony. 

To listen to a group of words and indicate whether the word has beer, 
said with internal or terminal juncture on a written copy. 



To transcribe a conversation into standard written English. 

To transcribe a taoe-record.ed student oanel discussion into written 
speech * 

To transcribe a tape-recorded student panel discussion into standard 
written English. 



To transcribe, without editing, an informal talk. 

To develop a transcription of an informal talk into a paragraph 
written for an audience not present at the talk. 

To list the differences between oral and written expression. 

To write a one- sentence definition of phonological sentence . 

To write a one-sentence definition of syntactic sentence . 



To list the characteristics of a 



lO 



ogical sentence. 
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17. 


To list the characteristics of a syntactic sentence. 


18. 


To arrange groups of identical structural units to form sentences 
or * non-sentences . 


19. 


To discuss orally croups of nonsense and simnle sentences to discover 
structural signals of meaning . 


20. 


To write a one— sentence definition of structural meaning. 


21. 


To write a one-sentence definition of lexical 1 meaning. 



r^ENERAL OBJECTIVE : TO ALTER H09PRET-1ES 1 1'! ORDEP TO l"EET SEVERAL DIFFERING 

NEEDS 



The 


student will he able 


1. 


To write a one— sentence definition of momheme . 


2. 


To write a one-sentence definition of phoneme' . 


3. 


To write a one-sentence definition of affix . 


4. 


To write a ore— sentence definition of ' prefix . 


6. 


To write out the morphemes of a riven list of words. 


7. 

3. 


To construct words from prefixes and bases when piven a list of 
definitions . 

To write a tentative definition of a given word which is base^ on 
the meaning G f that word’s nrefix(es) and base(s). 


9 , 


To distinguish between Greek and Latin combining forms of specified 
words included in a given list of sentences. 


10. 


To specify in writing whether specified derivatives included in a 
given list of sentences are formed from prefixes; suffixes «, or both. 


11. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ‘ suffix which includes the dis 
tinction between derivational and inflectional suffixes. 


12. 


To write the morpheme symbo" of a suffix, and its verbal description, 
when given a list of sentences containing words with suffixes. 


13. 


To isolate by underlining, an unknown morpheme when given a group 
of known and/or unknown words containing that morpheme. 


14. 


To symbolize an unknown morpheme 5 when given a group of known and/or 
unknown v?ords containing that morpheme. 
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15. 


To write a verbal description of an unknown morpheme, when given a 
group of known and/or unknown words contair.fr:?? that morpheme - 


16. 


To write a efinition of word’ which includes the distinction 
between sinele norphenic words and compound morphemic words - 


17. 


To analyze in writing the morphemes of specified words ir a given 
group of sentences and state whether the specified words are single 
or compound morphemic words. 


18. 


To write a definition of : morpheme ; which includes the distinction 
between bound and free morphemes. 


19. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ‘structure word 1 which accourr 3 
for the differences between ' structure words'* and form class words . 


20. 


To insert the appropriate structure words in a passage of arose 
containing examples of the four form classes of English words, but 
omitting any structure words. 


21. 


To make a written list of as naav words as can he thought of which 
either signal nouns or can substitute, for nouns. 


22. 


To write a one-sentence definition of the term noun-substitute'. 


23. 


To group in writing a list of noun-substitutes according to the way 
they function in English sentences. 


24. 


To specify, by using a symbol > which words in a passage of l?tli cen- 
tury prose are nouns, which are pronouns, which are noun-determiners, 
and which are noun-substitutes. 


25. 


To substitute pronouns for nouns in a Piven paragraph of prose contain 
iny no noun-substitutes. 


26. 


To group in writing a list of nouns designating countable units , 
non-countable units., and names. 


27. 


To state in writing the difference between noun forms. 


23. 


To form the plural by adding the appropriate morpheme to singular 
nouns designating countable units. 


29. 


To use the dictionary to discover the variant plurals of 20 nouns. 


30. 


To form the appropriate plural of nouns derived from Old English, 


31. 

32. 


To write the plural and possessive forms of a given list of nouns. 

To write s from dictation, the correct spelling of the plural and/or 
possessive form of a given list of nouns. 
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33. To write a definition of possessive nouns which includes a test for 
distinguishing the possessive form fron the u x urel. 

34. To write, from dictation, a passage of prose containing forms of the 
singular and plural possessions and the plural forms of nouns, 
spelling, each example correctly. 

35. To construct a table showing the forms of the personal pronoun. 

36. To write a definition of ''pronoun” which includes only the personal 
pronouns . 

37. To supply bv filling in a blank the appropriate form of the personal 
pronoun in a passage of 19th century prose which omits all personal 

pronouns - 

38. To define orally the terms '’transitive and intransitive . 

39. To write a one-sentence definition of the terms transitive and 

intransitive' . 




40. 

41. 

42. 



To change all the. verbs in a passage oi. 
in the pact tense to the Present tense. 



l?tn century prose written 



To change all the verbs in a passage of ?°th century arose written 
in the past tense to the present tense. 



To change all the verbs in a passage of 19th century prose written 
in the present tense to the past tense. 



43. To change all the verbs in a passage of 20th century prose written 
in the present tense to the past tense. 

44. To change a passage of prose which uses no primary or modal auxil- 
iaries to reflect the use of primary and modal auxiliaries with as 
many verbs as possible. 

45 To supply the correct form of the modal auxiliaries can, may., Miall 

or will in a given list of 20 sentences written in the present tense. 

46. To suppIv the correct form of the modal auxiliaries can,_may, shall 
or will in a given list of 20 sentences written in the past tense. 

47. To supply the correct form of the primary auxiliaries be, have, or do 
in a given list of 20 sentences written in the present tense. 



48. To supply the correct form of the primary auxiliaries be. have, or do 
in a given list of 20 sentences written in the past tense. 

49. To change the verb to a participle, supplying the correct form of the 
primary auxiliaries be or have, in a given list of 20 sentences written 

in the present tense. 

J57 



50 . 



To change the verb to a participle, supplying the correct form. of the 
primary auxiliaries be or have, in a given list of 20 sentences 
written in the past tense. 

51. To make the changes in the verb necessary for subject agreement in ? 
given passage of urose. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE- ARRANGE FORDS AND TCEI* AFFIXES INTO PATTERNS USEFUL 

FOP SPEECH AFT* UNITING. 

The student mill be able- 

1. To discuss orally several given types of sentences to discover struc- 
tural patterns common to one type. 

2. To group a given list of sentences on the basis of structural patterns. 

3. To construct a table of different sentence patterns. 

4. To construct a table cf different sentence patterns, where each sen- 
tence uses the same subject and difrormg nredicates. 



5. To define orally the form classes of English words 



6. To define orally the structural signals of English sentences. 

7. To define in writing the form classes of English words. 

8. To define in writing the structural signals of English sentences. 



S. To write original sentences in the basic pattern N V or (n— d) IT V. 

10. To write original sentences in the basic pattern TT J V N . 

11 . To write original sentences in the basic pattern y > where the 

second refers to the first (subject) F . 

12. To vrrlte original sentences in the basic pattern F* be N-*- , where the 
second F 1 refers to the first (subject) H • 

13 . To write original sentences in the basic pattern IT V Ad.j . 

14. To write original sentences in the basic pattern N be Adj. 

15. To write original sentences in the basic pattern F V Adv. 

IS. To write original sentences in the basic oattern N be Adv. 

To discuss orally a definition of actor"' and ‘action in grammatical 
terms . 



17 . 



r C 1 ^ 



13. 



19. 



20 . 

21 . 

22 . 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



3 
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To write in a one-sentence definition of 
natical terms. 



: actor" and 'action’ 1 in ^ram- 



To wr i t e original sentences demonstratin'"* toe patterns 1 and/or 
i ■ V E 2 when given a list of 20 verbs. 



To label transitive or intransitive the verbs of original sentences 
demonstrating the patterns ” v and/or E- V K~. 

To write a one— sentence definition of the term subjective complement. 
To write a one-sentence definition of the term objective complement . 



To write a rara^ranh defining the term complement which includes the 
differences between subjective and objective comolement and five 
examples of each. 

To differentiate by testing between sentences having the pattern N V 
ad j and II V Adv . 

To differentiate by testing between sentences having the pattern 
i>T be Adj and b T be Adv* 

To label the sentence patterns of a grow of 25 given sentences. 



To write five original examples of each of the basic sentence patterns 
and label each sentence with, its pattern. 

To define orally the structure of predication of English sentences. 

To give orally at least five examples of the structure of predica- 
tion' of English sentences. 

To write at least five examples of the ' structure of predication of 
English sentences. 

To define orally the ‘structure of complementation' of English sen- 
tences . 

To give orally at least five examples of the structure of comnle- 
mentation of English sentences* 

To write at least five examples of the "structure of complementation’' 
of English sentences. 

To read a passage of literary prose and underline the basic structure 
of complementation of each sentence* 

To read a passage of literary prose and underline the basic structure 
of predication of each sentence. 
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36 . 



37. 



To read 


a short poem and 


underline 


the 


basic 


structure 


tion of 


each senue;.co - 










To read 


a short poem and 


underline 


the 


basic 


structure 


tion of 


each poetic sent 


cnee. 









GENERAL OBJECTIVE • TR \>!3?0?.H BASIC SENTENCE PATTEPHS, AND/OR COMBINATIONS 

OF SENTENCE PATTERNS, INTO NEW PATTERNS BY ADDING, 
SUBTRACTING, AND SUBSTITUTING GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS. 

The student will be able " 

1. To write a one-sentence definition of transformation . 

2. To write a oaragrsph defining the process of changing and/or combining 
grammatical elements in English which includes the terms ’kernel sen- 
tence and transformation = 



3. 


To transform 
coord inat ion. 


rt 

O 


basic 


sentence 


patterns 


into 


one 


sentence 


by 


using 


4. 


To transform 
punctuation. 


ti;o 


basic 


sentence 


patterns 


into 


one 


sentence 


by 


using 


5. 


To transform 
correlatives . 


two 


basic 


sentence 


patterns 


into 


one 


sentence 


by 


using 


6. 


To transform 
ellipsis . 


tuo 


basic 


sentence 


patterns 


into 


one 


sentence 


by 


using 



O 
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7. To complete a verb in a basic sentence by performing an object ccmnle- 
nent transformation. 

8. To transform, a sentence containing an object complement from active 
voice to passive voice. 

9. To transform a sentence containing an object complement from passive 
voice to active voice. 

10. To transform the infinitive into an object complement. 

W, Xo transform the infinitive into an adjective complement. 

12. To modify a nominal (noun or noun phrase) by using relative clause 
t ran s format ion. 

13. To modify a nominal by using relative adverbial transformation. 

1A . To transform a relative clause into a participial phrase modifying 
a nominal. 1 60 



15 . 



a 



16 . 



17 . 

13 . 

19 . 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23 . 



24 . 



25 . 

26 . 



27 . 



28 . 



29 . 



30 . 

31 . 



32 . 



33 . 



34 . 



35 . 



36 . 



37 . 



33 . 

39 . 



To transform a relative clause ip{^ ^ ^'^r t icipial phrase modifying 
nominal . 

To transform a relative clause ^ ^b^nenipnl modifier. 

To transform a noun into possess!-/^ modifying the nominal. 

To transform a noun into a prepo-f IjApA 9hra«e modifying t^e nominal. 
To transform a prepositional phrg^^ a noun adjunct. 

To ransfom a possessive into a ^jupct. 

To transform a relative clause ip^h ^ adjunct. 

To transform a basic sentence pat^V^ ^t° a subordinate clause by 
using & subordinator • 

To transform a subordinate clause adverbial. 

To transform an f.iverbial by us ip 7 ® • 

To transform a basic sentence nat^b/^ ^ht° a phrase of purnose. 

To transform a phrase of ourpose adverbial* 

To transform a basic sentence pat*~b/^ ^h£° a prepositional phrase con- 
taining - ing . 

To transform a prepositional phrg,^b ^pr^taining “iog into an adverbial. 

To differentiate between restrict^/ Pon-restrictd ve modifiers by 

examining pairs of sentences usin^ ^f^^^t^-’-al grammatical elements. 

To transform a basic sentence ^-hf 0 an absolute. 

To transform a relative clause ^ Restrictive clause. 

To transform, a relative clause ^ heP~-restrictive clause 

To transform a participial phrase a Restrictive clause. 

To transform a participial phras# a bon^-restrictive clause. 

To transform a relative clause V* appositive. 

To transform a restrictive claua^ a Restrictive appositive. 

To transform a relative clause aPposItive. 

To transform a restrictive claug^ i^t^ a Restrictive appositive. 

To transform an infinitive phrag^ a subject (nominal). 
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40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 
43 . 

50 . 

51 . 



52 . 

53 . 



54 . 



55 , 



To transform an infinitive phrase into a subjective complement (nominal). 
To transform the possessive plus -inn into a subject. 

To transform the possessive plus -in*? into a subjective complement. 

To transform the possessive plus -in? into a direct object. 

To transform the possessive plus -fag, into a object of a preposition. 

To transform a relative clause into a nominal. 

To transform a subordinate clause into a nominal. 

To transform a sentence having a subject derived from a possessive 
plus -ing. by using ,: it : and inverting subject and predicate. 

To transform a sentence having a subject derived from an infinitive 
by using ,: if and inverting subject and predicate. 

To transform a sentence having a subject derived from a relative 
clause by using ‘ it'" and inverting subject and predicate. 

To transform a sentence having a subject derived from a subordinate 
clause by using : it‘ ; and inverting subject and predicate. 

To clarify ambiguous sentences by reconstructing the basic sentence 
patterns and performing transformations admitting of only one inter 
pretation « 

To correct ungrammatical sentences by reconstructing the basic sen- 
tence patterns and performing transformations which correct the error. 

To correct a student essay containing ambiguities and ungrammatical 
sentences by reconstructing basic sentence patterns and performing 
transformations which correct the error - 

To read a passage of literary prose and rank the structure of modifi- 
cation of each sentence. 

To identify the grammatical elements of a passage of literary prose 
by marking each with an appropriate symbol. 

To read a short poem and rank the structure of modification of each 
sentence » 




16? 



56 . 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE' 



to investigate the process of evolution operating in 
ENGLISH 



The student will be able- 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

5 o 
7 . 
3 . 

9. 
10 = 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 

16. 



To select words derivable into modern English from a passage of Old 
English (translation provided). 



To distinguish general differences in 
and Old English when given a passage o 



svntax between modern English 
f Old English (translation pro- 



vided) . 



To write a paragraph explaining the principle of the Great Vowel 
Shift s after comparing a list of word pairs illustrating the principle, 



To select words derivable into modern English from a passage of Middle 
English (translations provided). 



To write a short essay discussing the differences in syntax, 
lary 5 and spelling between given passages of Old English and 
English (translation provided) . 



vocabu- 

Middle 



To read aloud a passage of Chaucer's Canterbury Tal e s with a fair 
approximation of the sounds used in the 14th century. 



To write a paragraph discussing the 
and spelling between given passages 



differences in syntax* vocabulary* 
of Elizabethan and modern English. 



To apply Jesperson's loanword test to passages of Old English and 
Middle English in order to make inferences concerning the influence 
of Norman French on Old English. 



To discuss orally the growth of language through vocabulary expansion. 
To write a one— sentence definition of coinage . 

To write a one— sentence definition of compounding • 

To write a one-sentence definition of ’’semantic change”. 

To v;rite a one-sentence definition of n loanword . 

To write a one— sentence definition of neologism * 

To discuss orally the possible causes of pronunciation errors in 
repeating a sentence which is a tongue-twister «» 

To correct in writing a paragraph which contains several malapropisms 




To distinguish between the idiomatic compounds and the semantic 
chanpe words used in a given group of sentences. 
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• 

CO 

H 


To select the neologises from a given group of sentences and write a 
sentence stating what type each neologism is. 


19. 


To discuss orally the appropriateness of a given acronym when supplied 
with the complete phrase or title of the acronym. 


20. 


To identify in writing the origin of specified blends used in a given 
list of sentences. 


21. 


To select the words derived by functional change fron a given group of 
sentences • 


22. 


To select the words derived by shortening from a given group of sentences 


23. 


To select the words derived by back formation from a given group os 
sent ences . 


24. 


To select the words derived by reduplication from a given group of 
sentences - 


25. 


To select the words derived by echoism from a given group of sentences. 


26. 


To select the words derived by sound symbolism from a given group of 
sentences . 


27. 


To select the words derived from mistaken ~s singulars in a given group 
of sentences. 


28. 


To list several variations of commonly mispronounced words (i.e. pre- 
scription, victrola s February) and indicate whether the listed vari- 
ations are variant, dialect „ or lapse pronunciations. 


29. 


To write a paragraph discussing a given language problem in modern 
English. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE' DISTINOUISING REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN AMERICAN SPEECH 



The 


student will be able ; 


1. 


To write a one-sentence definition of 1 dialect' . 


2. 


To write a paragraph definition of fT dialect 5 which differentiates 
between regional and social dialect. 


3. 


To write a paragraph definition of ’slang” and jargon” which differ- 
entiates between the two. 


4. 


To discuss orally the differences between British and American English. 


5. 

O 
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To distinguish by ear the principal distinctions between Northern, 
Midland , and Southern dialect . y ^ ^ 



5. 
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6. To write a short essay accounting for the occurrence of local dialects 
in specified regions of the United States. 

7. To write a short essay making inferences about the cultural history of 
a specified American state after examining a map of the state which 
includes place names. 

8. To read eye dialects' . 

9. To write a short essay discussing the principal features of grammar * 
vocabulary 9 and pronunciation used by an author of oye dialect . 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE 0 TO USE A DICTIONARY AS A RECORD OF THE HISTORY AND 

USAGE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



The student will be able 

1. To use a dictionary to derive the etymology of a given word. 

2. To use a dictionary to distinguish the several meanings of a given 
word • 

3. To use a dictionary to demonstrate the difference between British and 
American usage of a given word* 

4. To use a dictionary as a resource for writing a paragraph tracing the 
history of the usage of a given word < 

5. To vise a dictionary as a resource for discovering the pronunciation 
of a given word. 

6. To use a dictionary as a resource for determining the form class of a 
given word. 

7. To use a dictionary as a resource for the syllabi.fr cat ion of a given 
word . 

8. To indicate in writing, after consulting an unabridged dictionary 7 
the process of folk etymology involved In deriving the current meaning 
of a given word. 

9 „ To indicate in writing* after consulting an unabridged dictionary , 
the process of semantic change which has taken place In the current 
usage of a given word. 

10. To select from a list of 20th century words those vrhich should be 
included in a future edition of a dictionary. 




To justify In writing selections of 20th century 
In a future edition of a dictionary. 



365 



words to be included 



11 . 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE- TO APPLY APPROPRIATE LEVELS OF USAGE IN SPEECH AND 

URITTEN EXPRESSION 

The student t-ti.ll be able. 

1. To write a short essay discussing the principles of usage in written 
English • 

2. To write a short essay discussing the principles of usage in sooken 
English . 

3. To write a short essay discussing the principles of usage in both 
spoken and written Englidi . 

4. To analyze in writing, after consulting standard reference works, the 
cultural level of a group of sentences selected frora current pudica 

tions . 

* To analyze in writing, after consulting standard reference works, the 
functional variety of a group of sentences selected from current pub 

lications . 

6. To distinguish in writing, after consulting standard reference works, 
the communication level (audience) of a group of sentences selected 
fron'. current publications. 

7. To analyze in writing a given sentence for the linguistic principles 
governing the usage in that sentence- 

3. To analyze in writing the cultural level of a given sentence. 




GENERAL OBJECTIVE * 



USE 



A VARIETY OF LANGUAGE IN 1TT? ITTEN EXPRESSION 



1. The student will be able- 

1. To write an imaginative stream-of consciousness, free-association 
paragraph . 

2 . To develop a metaphor by writing a free-association paragraph. 

3. To develop several figures of speech by writing stream-of-conscious- 
ness, free-association prose. 

4. To write an original figure of speech for each of several different 
realities . 

5. To develop an objective correlative to capture the feeling of an 
incident of description. 

6. To convey in two or three sentences an impression of a selected scene 
or situation, using language which appeals to all five senses. 

1 Rf> 
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7. 



8 . 



10 . 

11 - 

12 . 

13. 
1 k . 

15. 



To write a short theme depicting the emotional life of an object or 
animal . 

To develop a f ree-association paragraph into a nood impression of a 
selected scene or situation. 

To write an impressionistic essay. 

To write a film shooting script for a scene from a familiar play. 

To V 7 rite an original creative prose composition. 

To select a word with an interesting sound and write a sentence which 
retains the metric pattern of the v:ord. 

To write a couplet based on a word with an interesting sound. 

To substitute new vocabulary for the original form ^l^ss nor s nat . 

five lines of poetry, while retaining the poet s onstina* rhytnmc pa 

tern * 

To write an observation about some simple object in a line with poetic 
rhvthm . 



16. 


To 


write 


17 . 


To 


write 


IP.. 


To 


write 


lo„ 


To 


write 


20. 


To 


\;ri te 


21. 


To 


writ e 



O 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE' USE A VARIETY OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE IN WITTEN EXPRES- 
SION 

The student will be able : 

X # To write a short, abrupt sentence. 

2. To write a cumulative sentence. 

3. To write a sentence qualifying one basic idea on at least two levels. 

4. To write a sentence using images of sight. 

5. To write a sentence using images of sound. 

6. To write a sentence using images of smell. 

7. To write a sentence using images of taste. 

8. To x/rite a sentence using images of touch. 

9. To write a siraple sentence. 

10. To write a sentence which adds at least three layers of meaning to 
the basic pattern. 

11. To write a sentence using details of action. 

12. To write a sentence creating a mood or feeling from a fact. 

13. To write a paragraph recreating a scene through the use of sensory 
imagery . 

14. To write a paragraph creating a mod or feeling from ar» incident. 

15. To write a paragraph creating a mood or feeling from a description. 

16. To write a para— raph developing a basic idea vzith several qualifica- 

tions. 

17. To write a paragraph developing an incident with several qualifica- 
tions . 

18. To write a paragraph developing an idea by using parallel (coordinate) 
sentences * 

19., To write a paragraph developing an incident by using parallel 
(coordinate) sentences . 

To write a paragraph developing an idea by using subordinate sentences. 



20 . 
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21. To write a paragraph developing an incident by using subordinate sen 
tences . 

22 „ To write a paragraph developing an idea by using coordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences. 

23. To write a paragraph developing an incident by using coordinate and 
subordinate sentences. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE" EDIT AND EVALUATE HIS OIL! WRITTEN EXPRESSION 
The student will be able. 1 

1. To apply a check list to student essays to indicate needed revisions. 

2. To mark with appropriate symbols mechanical errors in student essays. 

3. To write critical comments on the organization of student essays. 

A. To discuss in a group the organisation of student essays. 

5. To evaluate in writing the supporting evidence or details used m 
student essays. 

6. To discu s in a group the supporting evidence or details used in 
student essays. 

7. To analyze in writing the logic of student essays. 

8. To discuss in a group the logic of student essays. 

9. To select the best essay from a given group of student essays and 
write a paragraph justifying the selection. 

10. To revise an essay on the basis of student evaluation. 

11 . To revise an inadequate student model essay to incorporate needed 
mechanical corrections. 

12. To revise an inadequate student model essay to incorporate changes in 
sentence structure necessary for clarity and correctness. 

13. To revise an inadequate student model essay to incorporate the changes 
in organization necessary to produce a clear communication. 

14 To revise an inadequate student model essay to incorporate the changes 
in logic and supporting evidence necessary to produce a logical com 
munication . 



O 

ERIC 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE' 



RrRITE AIT ESSAY DESCRIBING A PERSON, PLACE r 
IN DETAIL 



OP TYING 



O 

ERIC 



The student will be able; 

1. To find one word which accurately suggests a peculiar shape, such as 
a cloud , a mountain, a jaw, etc. 

2. To describe an object in one sentence which captures the essence ot 
the obj ect . 

3. To write one sentence which expresses character as it is caught in a 
revealing Tnonent* 

-j „ j ♦- v» of a conflict as it xs 

4. To write one sentence explain^ns tne ess^i^, 

conveyed in a photograph- 

5 To describe in a sentence a familiar object with a standard cliche, 
and convert the cliche' into precise words revealing an crigma- 

vat ion. 

6. To describe in a paragraph an object in such a v7sy that it appears 
to symbolize the. atmosphere of a painMng. 

’• s.x^-xrS'AKKwu rsr«ss.-rs- 

by someone else< 

8 To write a scientific definition of a term or object; then write an 
imaginative definition of the same tern or object. 

To write a paragraph describing or characterising a person, action, 
or scene by a suggestive analogy. 

iLTftrfphra^e'shoiinr'thfind^S^rirbiLvLrdimoStratiAg 
each characteristic listed. 

To write a paragraph describing the same individual from two differ 
ent points of view. 

To write a paragraph describing a simple object, such as a book or 
I p«ato, in I mlnner which conveys a single Impression of the object. 

13 To write a paragraph describing the external details of an individual 
in a manner which leads the reader to make a judgment concerni g 
individual 5 s character . 

14 To write a paragraph using external retails to describe an ind'v 
in such a way that the reader has an unfavorable impression. 

13 To write a par v:- oh using external details to describe someone so 
that the reside h.-*s a favorable impression. 

170 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 
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16. To write a one-sentence description of a literary character, 

17. To write a paragraph comparing a friend or relative to a cnaracter 
in literature. 

18. To write a character sketch using observed characteristic behavior 
and dialogue to create a dominant impression. 

19. To write a short essay comparing a stereotyped impression of a per- 
son, place s or thing with a reliable factual observation. 

21 . To write an essay presenting an individual from the point of view of 
each of several different observers. 

22. To write a character sketch based on a personal Interview?. 

23. To write an essay oresentirg an individual from one point of view 
derived from the dominant impression of each of several observers. 



GEFERAL OBJECTIVE ‘ W'tITE AH ESSAY 1'Ai PA’xT'G AW EIAGIFAPY OR TEAL EVEWT 



The student will be able' 

1. To develop a checklist for a successful narrative. 

2. To write a chronology of a day's events. 

3. To x^rite a chronology which reveals character through daily entries. 

4. To list a sequence of events. 

5. To rearrange a given seauence of events in an order which produces 
climax and suspense. 

6. To write a narrative which develops a prosaic incident into a surprise 
ending . 

7. To write a narrative based on the raw materials given in a newspaper 
account of an incident. 

0. To write an essay comparing and contrasting two published accounts 
of the same event . 

9. To write a narrative which beings j^n media re. 3 and uses flashback and 
foreshadowing to lead to the conclusion. 

10. To develop a brief incident into a narrative by using hyperbole. 

11. To develop a brief incident into a narrative by using irony. 




To develop a brief incident into a narrative by using understatement. 
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13. 


To rTite a narrative which raVes a prosaic routine interesting by usin^ 
Hyperbole irony, and understatement - 


14 . 


To write a narrative centering on one sharply defined character. 


15. 


To sprite a narrative centering on the conflict oe tween tv/o sbarniy 
defined characters - 


16. 


To write a r.crrctive which describes an action in half a pa?a of dia- 
logue j using no exposition. 


17. 


To write a narrative which uses sensory Images, action details, and 
chronological sectioned to create suspense. 


10. 


To alter the point cf view of a narrative paragraph written in first 
person narrator to third person central. 


19. 


To alter the noint of vie\T of a. narrative paragraph bitten in first 
oerson narrator to third person omniscient. 


20. 


To alter the noint of view of a narrative paracranh written third 
person observer to the fir?t person narrator. 


21. 


To alter the point of view of a narrative paragraph written in third 
person omniscient to first person narrative. 


22. 


To alter the point of view of a narrative paragraph fitter, in third 
person central to first person narrator . 


23. 


To alter a narrative paragraph written in third person omniscient to 
first person observer. 


24. 


To alter a narrative paragraph T oritten in third person observer to 
first person observer. 


25. 


To T'Trite a narrative essay from the point of view of the first person 
narrator . 


26. 


To write a narrative essay from the point of vievr of the first person 
observer * 


27 . 


To write a narrative essay from the point of viex 7 of the third person 
omniscient . 


20. 


To write a narrative, essay from the point of view of the third person 
observer , 


29. 


To write a narrative essay from the point of view of the third person 
central . 


30. 

O 
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To wr^te essay narra.tinp an imaginary or real event. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE • UNITE AN ESSAY DEFINING AN ABSTRACTION 
The student ’-ill be able 

1. To select a general word, such as nan", and make a chart dividing its 
meaning until a specific point, such as 'Hubert Humphrey , xs reached. 

2. To select a specific individual, such as Holden Caulfield" and make 

a chart generalizing to the most comprehensive abstractxon possible, such 

as ’adolescence. 

3. To write a paragraph reducing a general word to its most specific level. 

4. To write a paragraph expanding a specific object to the most general 
si - tract ' on possible. 



5 . 



an action standing for a particular idea in two or three 



6 . 

7. 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



■antence expressing parallel ideas in parallel structure. 

r, ,, v -.->nce describing similar images in parallel structure. 

t . paragraph placing ideas and images of equal rank in parax- 
lei lor 

To write a sentence which contrasts two opposing terms in parallel 
co'.if truction . 

To write a paragraph which contrasts two opposing ideas in parallel 
construction . 

To write an essay which develops tv?o opposing ideas by using paral- 
lelism. 

To write a definition of an abstract term in one sentence. 

To write a definition of an abstract term using figures of speech. 

To write a definition of an abstract term using concrete specific 
language . 

To write a paragraph defining a term by classifying it. 

To write a paragraph defining a term by comparing it with another 
term , 

To write a paragraph defining a term by contrasting it with another 
t em . 



O 
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To write an essay defining an abstract term. 
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GE1TERAL OBJECTIVE- WRITE AN ESSAY DEVELOPING A HYPOTHESIS 

The student will be able' 

1. To write a one-sentence major premise. 

2. To write a one-sentence minor premise. 

3. To write a one-sentence conclusion which is derived from major and 
minor premises . 

4. To write a paragraph drawing a conclusion from major and minor premises 

5. To write a one-sentence generalization supported by a proof. 

6. To write a sentence generalization supported by a proof. 

7. To write a sentence stating a hypothesis. 

8. To write a paragraph supporting a stated hypothesis with several exam 
pies . 

9. To write a one-sentence analogy. 

10. To write a paragraph extending a one-sentence analogy. 

11. To write a paragraph enumerating observable facts. 

12. To write a paragraph developing observable facts into a concluding 
hypothesis * 

13. To write a paragraph which describes a process in a series of steps. 

14. To x<rrite a paragraph developing a central idea to a logical conclusion 

15. To write a paragraph developing a central idea by repetition. 

16. To write a paragraph developing a central idea by variation. 

17. To write a paragraph developing a central idea by repetition and vari- 

ation. 

18. To link together three or more unrelated paragraphs on the same topic 
by using connectives, pronouns and antecedents. 

19. To v;rite statements of fact which link given generalizations on the 
same idea by supplying evidence supporting the generalization. 

To write a one-sentence statement proving a given generalization. 

174 ' 
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21. To write a one-sentence statement of fact supporting a given generali- 
zation . 

22. To state which of a given list of arguments are logical and which are 
illogical by writing a one-sentence proof for each argument. 

23. To write a paragraph introducing a hypothesis in informative language 
(language of fact) . 

24. To write a paragraph introducing a hypothesis in emotive language 
(language of emotion) * 

25. To supply written incidents or concrete examples for a student model 
essay which contains several unsupported conclusions. 

26. To write a topic outline for an essay developing a hypothesis. 

27. To write a sentence outline for an essay developing a hypothesis. 

28. To write an essay defining a literary form. 

29. To write a paragraph defining a literary term by using examples. 

30. To write an essay defining a literary term by using examples. 

31. To write a paragraph defining a literary term by classifying it. 

32. To write an essay defining a literary term by classifying it. 

33. To write an essay analyzing a poem. 

34. To write an essay analyzing a play. 

35. To vrrite an essay analyzing a novel. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE : WRITE A PERSUASIVE ESSAY 

The student will be able: 

1. To write a sentence which states a position concerning a problem. 

2. To write a paragraph stating a position concerning a problem. 

3. To write a paragraph stating a problem. 

4. To write a paragraph summarising the causes of a problem - 

5. To write a paragraph summarizing the effects of a problem. 

6. To write a paragraph selecting one best solution to a problem from 
several possibilities. 

7. To write a paragraph proposing several solutions to a problem. 

8. To write a paragraph proposing how a solution to a problem might best 

be put into effect. 

9. To write a one-sentence st;'ten^nt of fact not admissible of interpreta- 
tion. 

10. To write a one-sentence statement of fact concluding with an interpre- 
tation. 

11c To write a one-sentence statement of opinion. 

12 - To make a list of statements of fact and statements of opinion x^hich 
occur in a group of given paragraphs. 

13 o To outline the opening paragraphs of several persuasive essays , dis- 
tinguishing bet\‘7een position and proof. 

14 . To write a paragraph comparing the tone of several given persuasive 
essays . 

15* To write an essay comparing the tone of several given persuasive 
essays . 

16. To write a paragraph summarizing a series of proofs - 

To write a paragraph in which a series of proofs lead to a stated con- 
clusion. 



17 . 
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18. To write a paragraph stating a position concerning a problem using an 
emotional tone. 

19. To write a paragraph stating a position concerning a problem using an 
ooj ective. 

20. To write a paragraph stating a position concerning an olci problem in 
a fresh, original way. 

21. To outline an essay which states a position concerning a problem. 

22. To outline an essay dealing with a problem from a scientific point of 
view. 

23. To outline an essay dealing with a problem from a humanistic point of 

vie\-7. 

24. To write an essay analyzing a problem and proposing a solution. 

25. To write an essay defending a hypothesis by usinn analogy, example, 
induction, and deduction. 

26. To write an essay opposing a hypothesis by using analogy, example, 
induction, and deduction. 

27. To write a persuasive essay on a controversial subject. 

28. To develop a checklist for a good persuasive essay, 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE • WRITE A RESOURCE PAPER 
The student will be able" 

X. To take notes from primary sources on a specified topic. 

2. To take notes from secondary sources on a specified topic. 

3* To write 3 topic outline for a resource paper. 

4. To write a sentence outline for a resource paper. 

5. To prepare a table of contents from a tonic outline of a resource paper. 

6. To prepare a footnote for a quotation used in a resource paper. 

7. To prepare a footnote for documenting evidence given in a resource paper 

8. To prepare a bibliography for a resource paper. 

9. To write a long paper exploring a limited topic in depth after consult- 
ing primary and secondary sources. 
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literature 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE- ANALYZE TEXTUAL HE AIDING IN A WORK OF LITERATURE 
The student will be able: 

1. To write a summary of the plot of a short story in one sentence. 

2. To write a summary of the plot of a novel in one paragraph- 

3. To write a summary of the plot of a play in one paragraph. 

4. To write a precis of an essay. 

5. To outline an essay, incltviing the author’s central idea, subordinate 
themes, and supporting details. 

7. To discuss orally the literal meaning of a passage of prose. 

3. To discuss orally the literal meaning of a passage of poetry. 

9. To discuss orally the literal meaning of a dramatic speech. 

10. To write a paragraph which interprets a passage of poetry on more 
than one level of meaning. 

12. To paraphrase a line of poetry orally. 

\ ■> . To paraphrase a line of poetry in a written sentence. 

14 . To paraphrase a short poem in one paragraph. 

15. To explain orally a figure of speech used in a poem. 

16. To explain in writing a figure of speech used in a poem. 



17. To interpret orally a symbol used in a poem. 

18. To interpret in writing a symbol used in a poem. 

19. To explain orally a figure of speech used in a short story. 

20. To explain in writing a figure of speech used in a short story 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 
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To interpret orally a symbol used in a short story. 

To interpret in writing a symbol used in a short story. 

To explain orally a figure of speech used in a novel. 

To explain in writing a figure of speech used in a novel. 
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25. To Interpret orally a symbol used in a novel- 

26. To interpret in writing a symbol used in a novel. 

27. To list the figures of speech used in a passage of poetry. 

28. To list the figures of speech used in a passage of prose. 

29. To list the figures of speech used in a passage of drama 

30. To list the metaphors in a passage of poetry. 

31. To list the metaphors in a passage of prose. 

32. To list the metaphors in a passage of drama. 

33. To list rhe similes in a passage of poetry. 

34. To list the metaphors in a passage of prose. 

35. To list the metaphors in a passage of drama. 

36. To discuss orally the use of hyperbole in a passage of poetry. 

37. To discuss orally the use of hyperbole in a passage of prose. 



38. 



39. 



40. 



41. 



42. 



43. 



44. 



45. 



46. 



47. 
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To discuss orally the use of hyperbole in a passage of drama. 

To write a paragraph discussing the use of hyperbole in a passage of 
poetry . 

To write a paragraph discussing the use of hyperbole in a passage of 
prose. 

To write a paragraph discussing the use of hyperbole in a passage of 
drama . 

To discuss orally the use of irony in a passage of poetry. 

To discuss orally the use of irony in a passage of prose. 

To discuss orally the use of irony in a passage of drama. 

To write a paragraph discussing the use of irony in a passage of poetry. 

To xjrite a paragraph discussing the use of irony in a passage of prose. 

To write a paragraph discussing the use of irony in a passage of drama. 

To discuss orally the use of understatement in a passage of poetry. 
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49. To discuss orally the use of understatement in a passage of prose. 

50. To discuss orally the use of understatement in a passage of drama. 

51 . To write a paragraph discussing the use of understatement in a passage 
of poetry. 

52. To write a paragraph discussing the use of understatement in a passage 
of prose. 

53. To write a paragraph discussing the use of understatement in a passage 
of drama. 

54. To select and list ironic quotations from the context of a poetic work 

55. To select and list ironic quotations from the context of a prose work. 

56. To select and list ironic quotations from the context of a dramatic 
work . 

57. To write a paragraph analyzing a given quotation from a poem. 

58. To write a paragraph analyzing a given quotation from a play. 

59 „ To write a paragraph analyzing a given quotation from a novel. 

60. To select and list examples of dramatic irony from a play. 

61. To select and list examples of dramatic irony from a novel. 

62. To select and list examples of dramatic irony from a short story. 

63. To read a short poem aloud. 

64. To take part in a group reading of poetry. 

65. To participate in a choral reading of poetry. 

66. To read a part in a scene selected from a play. 

67. To act in a scene selected from a play. 

68. To read aloud a passage of prose. 

69. To skim-read secondary sources for the main idea. 

70. To skim-read secondary sources for documentation. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE' DETERMINE THE FORM AND STRUCTURE OF A WORK OF LITERATURE 
The student will be able: 



1. 


To discuss orally the structure of a poem. 


2. 


To write a paragraph discussing the structure of a poem. 


3. 

4. 


To discuss orally the form of a poem. 

To write a paragraph discussing the form, of a poem. 


5. 


To discuss orally the structure of a play. 


6. 


To write a paragraph discussing the structure of a play. 


7. 


To discuss orally the structure of a novel. 


8. 


To write a paragraph discussing the structure of a novel. 


o # 


To discuss orally the structure of a short story. 


10. 


To write a paragraph discussing the structure of a short story. 


11. 


To discuss orally the structure of an essay. 


12. 


To write a paragraph discussing the structure of an essay. 


13. 


To read aloud a line of poetry and identify the meter. 


14. 


To scan a line of poetry and mark the syllables with appropriate stress 
marks . 


15. 


To identify orally the speaker of a poem. 



16. To identify in a sentence the speaker of a poem. 



17. 


To write a one-sentence definition of "alliteration' 1 . 


C 

CO 

r—i 


To write a one-sentence defini" .a of ’onomatopoeia". 


19. 


To write a one-sentence definition of f assonance . 


20. 


To write a one— sentence definition of free verse . 


21. 


To write a one-sentence definition of consonance' . 


22. 


To write a one-sentence definition of "blank verse' 1 . 


23. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ' sonnet 1 . 


24. 
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To write a short paragraph defining the types of sonnets. 
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25. To vTite a one— sentence del inltion of cde 

26. To write a one-sentence definition of 'elegy . 

27. To write a one-sentence definition of motif . 

28. To vjrite a one-sentence definition of f symbol . 

29. To write a one-sentence definition of couplet * 

30. To write a one-sentence definition of 'meter . 

31. To write a one-sentence definition of rhyme . 

32. To * 7 rlte a one-sentence definition of 'Verse . 

33. To write a one-sentence definition of 'stanza - 



34. 

35. 



To explain orally the rhyme scheme of a stanza of poetry. 



To write a paragraph explaining the rhyme scheme 



of a stanza of poetry*. 



36. To identify orally examples of assonance in a poem. 



37. To identify orally examples of consonance in a poem. 

33. To select by underlining examples of assonance in a given poera. 

39, Tc select by underlining examples of consonance in a given poem. 

40. To mar.k the rhyme scheme of a given poem by using appropriate symbols. 



41. To identify orally examples of free verse. 



42. To identify orally examples of blank verse. 

43. To identify orally examples of sonnets. 

44. To identify ora3.1y examples of odes. 

45c To identify orally examples of elegies. 

46. To identify orally examples of couplets. 

47 , To distinguish in writing between examples of different poetic forms. 



48. 



49. 




To write a one-sentence definition of allegory . 
To write a one-sentence definition of oarable . 
To write a one-sentence definition of ’legend". 
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51. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’’myth*'. 


52. 


To write a one— sentence definition of parody * 


53. 


To vrrite a one-sentence definition of prologue*. 


54. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’’epilogue' . 


55. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’‘chorus'*. 


56. 


To write a one-sentence definition of archetype 1 ’. 


57. 


To write a one— sentence definition of flashback - 


53. 


?n writ** ^ rmp-scrntence definition of * in media res '. 


59. 


To write a one-sentence definition of "denouement". 


60. 


To write a one-sentence definition cf resolution". 


61. 


To write a one-sentence definition of "climax' . 


62. 


To write a one-sentence definition of 'conflict". 


63. 


To write a one— sentence definition of 'protagonist . 


64 . 


To write a one-sentence definition cf ’antagonist'. 


65. 


To write a paragraph defining '"short story". 


66. 


To write a paragraph defining "novella . 


67. 


To write a paragraph defining 'novel 


68. 


To write a one-sentence definition of "act' . 


69. 


To vrrite a one— sentence definition of scene . 


70. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’plot". 


71 . 


To write a one— sentence definition of 'character . 


72. 


To write a one-sentence definition of 'setting' . 


73. 


To plot a graph showing the dramatic structure of a play. 


74. 


To plot a graph showing the dramatic structure of a novel. 


75. 


To write a paragraph distinguishing between given examples of allegory 
and oarable. 
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76. To write a paragraph distinguishing between given examples of legend 
and myth. 

77 . Xo identify orally examples of archetype patterns in literature* 

73. To make an outline of the structure of a play. 

79. To make an outline of the structure of a novel. 

80. To make an outline of the structure of a short story. 

81. To make an outline of the structure of an essay. 

82. To write an essay comparing the structure of one novel to that of 
another . 

G3. To write an essay comparing :he structure of one play to that of 
another . 

34 . Xo write an essay discussing the Interrelationship of character to 
plot in a story. 

85. To write an essay discussing the interrelationship of character to 
setting in a story. 

86 . To write an essay discussing the interrelationship of one scene in a 
play to the structure of the play. 

87. To write an essay distinguishing between types of dramatic media. 

88 . To transform a given short story into a play, supplying stage direc- 
tions and costume details from the short story. 

89. To transform a given short story into a radio script, supplying dia- 
logue and sound effects as necessary. 

90. To write a paragraph distinguishing between fiction and non-fiction. 

91. To write a paragraph distinguishing between poei y and prose. 

92. To identify orally examples of flashbacks in a drama. 

93. To identify orally examples of flashbacks in a~work of fiction. 

94. To identify orally the climax of a drama. 

95. To identify orally the climax of a novel. 



0 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE" ANALYZE THE TECHNIQUES USED IN A UORK OF LITERATURE: 
The student will be able ' 



1. 


To write a ona-sentence definition of irony 1 ' « 


2. 


To write a one-sentence definition of dramatic irony - 


3. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ' paradox 1, . 


4. 


To write a one-sentence definition of T, hyperbole r . 


5. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’satire 


6. 


To vnrite a one-sentence definition of ’allusion 1 . 


7. 


To identify orally examples of alliteration in a given poem* 


8. 


To identify orally examples of onomatopoeia in a given poem. 


9. 


To identify orally examples of metaphor in a given poem. 


10. 


To identify orally examples of simile in a given poem. 


11. 


To identify orally examples of personification in a given poem. 


12. 


To identify orally examples of metonymy in a given poem. 


13. 


To identify orally examples of synecdoche in a given poem. 


14. 


To identify orally examples of litotes in a eiven poem. 


15. 


To vnrite a one-sentence definition of T point of view . 


16. 


To write a one-sentence definition of flashoack, • 


17. 


To write a one— sentence definition of foreshadowing . 


18. 


To vnrite a one-sentence definition of ' atmosphere' . 


19- 


To write a one-sentence definition of r moocT * 


20. 


To V 7 rite a one- sentence definition of ? tone’ - 


21. 


To write a one-sentence definition of ’diction' . 


22. 


To write a one-sentence definition of 1 style’ . 


23. 


To write a one-sentence definition ot ' malapropism « 


24. 


To write a one-sentence definition of s Voice" . 
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25 . 



26 . 



27 . 



28 . 



29 . 



30 . 



31 . 



32 . 



33 . 

34 . 



35 . 



36 . 



37 . 



38 . 



39 . 



40 . 



41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 



45 . 



46 . 




To write a one— sentence definition, of motif . 

To write a one-sentence definition of 'narrator . 

To write a one-sentence definition of * third person . 

To write a one-sentence definition of ’‘first person . 

To write a one— sentence definition of omniscient . 

To write a one-sentence definition of “first person narrator". 

To write a one— sentence definition of third petoon narrator • 

To write a one— sentence definition of ‘observer . 

To write a one— sentence definition of “first person observer . 

To write a one-sentence defa ion of "third person observer". 

To write a one-sentenc ir.it ion of “third person omniscient". 

To write a one— sentence definition of sterotype . 

To write a one— sentence definition of "stock, character . 

To discuss orally the author's use of imagery in a given poem. 

To discuss orally the author’s use of imagery in a given story. 

To discuss orally the author’s use of imagery in a given- work of non- 

fiction. 

To discuss orally the author’s use of imagery in a given work of 
drama. 

To write an essay discu sing the author’s use of imagery in a given 
poem. 

To write an essay discussing the author’s use of imagery in a given 
work of fiction. 

To write an essay discussing the author’s use of imagery in a given 
drama. 

To write an essay discussing the a-thor’s use of imagery in a given 
work of non-fiction. 

To discuss orally the author's use of symbolism in a given poem. 

To discuss orally the author’s useof symbolism in a .given drama. 

I of) 
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48. To discuss orally the author’s use of symbolism in a given work of 
fiction- 

49. To discuss orally the author’s use of symbolism in a given work of 
non-f ict ion» 

50. To write an essay discussing the author's use of symbolism in a *iven 
poem . 

51 . to write an essay discussing the author’s use of symbolism in a given 
drama . 

52. To write an essay discussing the author's use of symbolism in a given 
work of fiction- 

53. To write an essa- discussing the author’s use of symbolism in a given 
work of non-fiction. 

54. To discuss orally the diction of a given poem. 

55. To discuss orally the diction of a given drama. 

56. To discuss orally the diction of a given work of fiction. 

57. To discuss orally the diction of a given work of non-fiction. 

58. To discuss in an essay the diction of a given poem. 

59. To discuss in an essay the diction of a given drama. 

60. To discuss in an essay the diction of a given work of fiction. 

61. To discuss in an essay the diction of a given work of non-fiction. 

62. To discuss orally the mood of a passage of poetry. 

63. To discuss orally the mood of a passage of prose. 

64. T.C' xrrite a paragraph discussing the mood of a pa usage of poetry. 

65. To write a paragraph discussing the mood of a passage of prose. 

66. To discuss orally the tone of a passage of poetry. 

67. To discuss orally the tone of a passage of prose. 

68. To write a paragraph discussing the tone of a passage of poetry.. 

69. To write an essay discussing the tone of a oassage of prose. 

70. To discuss orally the point of view of a given work of fiction. 

To discuss orally the point of view of a given work of non-fiction. 

1 & 7 
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72 . 



73 . 



74 . 



75 . 



76 . 



77 . 



81 . 



82 . 

83 . 

84 . 

85 . 



86 . 



87 . 
83 . 



89 . 



90 . 



91 . 
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To write an essay discussing the point of view of a given work of 
fiction. 

To write an essay discussing the point of view of a given work of 
non-fiction . 

To discuss orally the use of foreshadowing in a given work of litera— 
ture . 

To write an essay discussing the use of foreshadowing in a given work 
of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the author's treatment of time in a given 
work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the author's treatment of dialogue in a 
given work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the author's treatment of dialogue as 
character revelation in a given pcero- 

To write an essay discussing the author's treatment of dialogue as 
character revelation in a given work c-f fiction. 

To write a paragraph defining tragedy* . 

To write a paragraph defining ‘comedy . 

To write a paragraph defining ’satire* . 

To write an essay discussing the concent of tragedy in the work of a 
given author . 

To write an essay discussing the concept of comedy in the work of a 
given author. 

To write an essay comparing the tragic concept of two different authors. 

To write an essay comparing the comic concept of two different authors. 

To write an escay discussing the relationship of an important symbolic 
element in a given work to the work as a whole. 

To write an essay discussing the author's use of satire in a given work 
of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the author’s treatment of character in a 
given work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the author's use of diction to achieve 
atmosphere in a given work of literature. 
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93 . To write an essay comparing the ir.cod of one work of literature to the 
mood of another. 

94. To write an essay discussing the style of an autnor as shown in sev- 
eral of his works. 

95. To write an essay comparing the style of two authors. 



96. 



97. 



98. 



99. 



ion. 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 



To identify given quotations from a work of literature, commenting on 
their significance in a short paragraph. 

To write an assay discussing the structure of an author's sentences. 

To write an essay discussing the structure of an author’s paragraphs. 

To write an essay comparing the sentence and paragraph structure oi 
one author to that of another. 

To write an essay discussing specific techniques the author of a given 
work uses to achieve reality. 

To write a parody of a given passage cf prose. 

To write a parody of a given passage of poetry. 

To write a parody of a given passage from a play. 



104. To write a selection imitating the style of a given work of literature. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE" DISCUSS THE CONFLICTS AND VALUES IN A GIVEN WORE- OF 

LITERATURE 



The student will be able" 

1 . To discuss orally the writer's purpose in writing a ooem. 

2. To discuss orally th_ writer’s purpose in writing a play. 

3. To discuss orally the writer's purpose in writing a work of fiction. 

4. To discuss orally the writer’s purpose in writing a work of non- 

fiction . 

5. To select and discuss orally the climatic point of a work of fiction. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 



O 




To select and discuss orally the climactic point of a work of no e try. 

To select and discuss orally the climactic point of ; ven drama. 

To discuss orally the conflict presented in a given work of ? 
ture. 
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9 . 



10 . 



Ij.. 



12 . 



13 . 



14 . 



15 . 



16 . 

17 . 



18 . 



19 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23 . 



24 . 



25 . 



26 . 
27 . 
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To write an essay discussing the conflict presented in a given work of 
literature. 

j _o discuss orally the role of the protagonist and antagonist in a given 
work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the roles of the protagonist and antagon~ 
ist in a given work of literature. 

To discuss orally the motivation of a character's actions in a given 
work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the motivation of a character s actions 
in a given work of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the changes occurring in a major character 
in a given work of literature. 

To write a paragraph which sujiasrizes the dominant impression of a given 
work of literature. 

To write an essay on the major theme in a given work of literature. 

To select and discuss orally minor themes in a given work of litera- 
ture. 

To preoare a panel discussion on the major theme in a given work of 
literature. 

To determine and discuss orally an author's attitude toward his society. 



To write an essay discussing an author’s attitude toward his society. 

To discuss orally the author’s choice of form for expressing a particu- 
lar theme. 

To write an essay discussing the author's choice of form to express a 
particular theme. 

To select and discuss orally quotations which are significant in reveal- 
ing the author's values. 

To write an essay discussing quotaions which reveal the author’s set 
of values. 

To select and record in writing the significant ideas in a given work 
of literature. 

To select and discuss orally episodes in a given work of literature 
which reveal the author’s attitudes toward his world. 

To select and record significant quotations from a given work of liter- 
ature to support opinion as to the theme of that work* 

To write an essay demonstrating how the minor themes in a given work 
of literature reinforce the major theme. 3 00 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 



DISCUSS THE 



'tAJOH THEMES IN LITEPATVP-E 



The student will be able : 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



7 . 



8 . 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 



To write a long essay comparing two major works and their treatment of 
the same theme. 

To write an essay comparing the theme of one work of literature to that 
of another. 

To write an essay discussing the conflicts facing several different 
characters in literature, citing specific examples from memory. 

To write an essay discussing the concept of tragedy in the drama, 
citing specific examples from literature. 

To wit. an essay di.cus.iwr the concent of ^l iterature, 

citing specific examples from several wor^s o^ literature. 

To write an essay discussing the treatment of humour in literature, 
citing specific examples from several works of literature. 

To write an essay discussing the theme of good and evil, using at 
least four major works of literature * 

To t xte an essay discussing the theme of identity, using at least 
four major works of literature* 

To write an essay explaining her three works of literature differ in 
their criticism of the society of that period. 

To write an essay explaining how the social criticism of one period 
is related to that of another period, using literature as sourc _ 

material . 

To write an essay comparing several poets’ treatment of the same 
theme * 

To prepare a panel discussion comparing several poets’ treatment of 
the same theme. 

To prepare a panel discussion comparing the treatment of the same 
theme In several different media. 

To write an essay comparing the treatment of the same theme in several 
different media. 

To discus, orally the relationship of a theme in literature to con- 
temporary society • 
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16. To prepare a nanel discussion relating a theme in literature to con- 
temporary society. 

17. To write an essay relating a thene in literature to contemporary 
society • 

GENE PAL OBJECTIVE: SELECT AND MAKE USE CF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

The student will be able* 

1. To use the card catalogue of the library to locate is eful material-. 

2. To use the Reader's Guide and similar Indexes to locate useful mater- 
ials . 

3. To use a specialized bibliography to locate useful material. 

4. To use the vertical file to locate useful material. 

5. To utilize specialized reference material, such as the 111 ct i ° nary of. 
B iography ? etc . u as nnaded* 

6. To prepare a panel discussion on the history and development of the 
novel . 

7. To prepare a panel discussion on the history and development of the 
short story. 

8. To prepare a panel discussion on the history and development of the 
drama. 

9. To prepare a panel discussion of the history of a literary or artis- 
tic movement. 

10. To prepare a panel discussion sho ling how the life of an author may 
or may not be reflected in his work. 

11 . To prepare a panel discussion on the social milieu of an era. 

12. To write an essay on the history and development of the novel. 

13. To write an essay on the history and development of the short story. 

14. To write an essay on the histoy -and development of the drama. 

15. To write an essay on the history and development of a poetic form. 

16. To write an essay discussing the history of a literaty or artistic 
movement . 

17. To write an essay showing how the life of an author might be reflected 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVE * TTRITE A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF A VORK OF LITERATURE 
The student x/ill be able 



1 . 


To develop a checklist for criticism. 


2. 


To write an essay applying a checklist for criticism to a given work. 


3. 


To write a critical review of a play. 


4. 


To write a critical review of a novel. 


5. 


To write a critical review of a television production. 


6. 


To write a critical review of a film. 


7. 


To write an essay evaluating a poem. 


8. 


To write an essay evaluating a novel. 


9. 


To write an essay evaluating a drama. 


10. 


To write an essay evaluating a work of non-fiction. 


11. 


To write an essay comparing and contrasting two works of literature. 


12. 


To write an essay comparing and contrasting two authors' treatment of 
similar themes. 


13. 


To write an essay comparing and contrasting the work of two poets. 


14. 


To write an essay compa'-ing and contrasting the work of two novelists 


15. 


To write an essay discussing the themes of one dramatist. 



16. To write an essay discussing the themes of one novelist. 



17. 


To write an essay which discusses at least three major works by the 
same author. 


18. 


To write an essay tracing the use of a single theme in several works 
of literature. 


19. 


To write an essay evaluating the point of view of the writer of a 
given work of literature. 


20. 


To write an essay tracing the use of a literary device in several 
works of literature. 


k 21. 
ERIC 


To write an essay comparing two writers* use of satire. 
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22. To write an essay on a writer's use of satire in a given work of liter- 
ature. 

23, To write an essay comparing and contrasting the treatment of ‘heroes 
in several works of literature. 

24*. To write an essay making inference about a particular period, draw- 
ing on the literature of that period. 

25. To v;rite an essay contrasting the tragic work of one age with that of 
another „ 

26. To write an essay contrasting the comic work of one age with that of 
another . 

27. To write at; essay comparing the judgment of several critics concern- 
ing a work: of literature* 

23. To write an essay explaining why a work of literature is considered 
a classi.c. 

29. To write an essay justifying the inclusion of a work of literature in 
an anthology. 

30. To make a written outline for a critical analysis of a given work of 
literature. 

31. To write a critical analysis of a %7ork of literature. 
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AMERT.CAN HISTORY - PHASE 3 



GENERAL COURSE OBJECTIVES 

Basic Eehavioral Objectives 
Declaration of Independence 
The American Revolution 
The Constitution 

Political Parties and Philosophies 
Democracy 

Expansion of America 

The Conflict Between the North and the South 

Economics 

Foreign Affairs 

The Concepts of the Americans 

Values 

Current Problems in America 

Ideology 

Communism 

War 

Immigration 

Presidents 

Powers of the President, Supreme Court and Congress 
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basic__b ehaviqral o b jectives 

The student will be able to: 

1. Write a structured history essay. 

2. Outline selected historical issues. 

3. Write a research paper to demonstrate the ability to use proper 
mechanics . 

4. Analyze orally and in writing. 

5. Analyze and interpret orally and in writing selected documents. 

6. Analyze in vriting historians' interpretation of historical issues. 

7. Locate (search out) or analyse primary resource materials related to 
given issues. 

8. React orally to small group discussions of controversial issues as 
directed prior to the discussions. 

9. Listen, to accept, and respond to questions voluntarily verbally, 
and/or when called on. 

10. Diffe lentiate in writing generalizations, analytical questions and 
concepts « 

11. Demonstrate by writing generalizations as tools of research. 

12. Determine the reliability by examining primary sources of the avail- 
able historical evidence. 



13. Consider specific examples that could be used to test validity of 
the hypothesis. 

* 

14. Given specific interpretations, state the ways a historian develops 
hypotheses as starting points for investigation. 

15. Determine the values of forming and using hypotheses in studying 
history by forming a hypothesis and validating or invalidating it. 

16. Debate whether or not evidt -.pports a hypothesis 

17 Distinguish among statements of facts, generalizations based on 

fact, and hypothesis* 




Practice note-taking from reading. 

Define and apply orally or in writing frame of reference. 

i Hh 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



24 . 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 

32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



37. 



33. 



Assess a person’s frame of reference and explain orally or in writing 
how it is a product of his life experiences. 

Define and apply orally and/or in writing the meaning of analytical 
questions. 

Define and apply orally and/or in writing the meaning of facts. 

Extract factual data from personal documents and/or the text. 

Assess the degree of factual accuracy in an article. 

Use facts constructively in creative writing. 

Use the historical method of establishing facts (how do we know what 
we know) . 

State how historians determine what is factually accurate by seeking 
corroborative statements from people with different fra .es of refer- 
ence and validate validity of statements through external and internal 

evidence * 

Determine by use of internal evidence whether facts reported in a 
document should be accepted as accurate* 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Explain orally and in writing how facts and opinions shape history. 

Take statements from documents and distinguish between fact and opin- 
ion as expressed by the writers. 

Separate and use historical evidence to distinguish myth from fact. 

Discuss orally the degree to which statements in an article are 
factually accurate, using internal evidence. 

Determine by watching a demonstration whether factual evidence sup- 
ports a particular hypothesis. 

Examine several written and oral viewpoints on a controversial issue 
and formulate In writing and state an opinxon. 

Make generalizations on the basis of data extracted from personal 
documents and/or text and theme . 

Observe and explain in writing the methodology of professional his- 
torians . 



S> 39. 



Develop in writing a hypothesis. 
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40. Ascertain by writing an analysis that historians support and revise 
hypotheses with factual evidence derived from documents and artifact. 

41. Consider the limitations in developing the hypothesis by listing *-ne 
available historical evidence. 

42. Assess by questioning and explain in writing, or by debating* >_ha._ 
most major events in history have multiple causes rather than a single 

cause . 

43. Use the principle of multiple causation as a tool of analysis by writ- 
ing a short research paper. 

44. Demonstrate the use of library resources such as Reader's Guide, 
vertical file, interlibrary loan and other pertinent tools of researc: 

in writing or verbally. 

45. Demonstrate before a class a prescribed method of oral presentation. 

46. Demonstrate the assumption of responsibility by completing a 6 week 
contract that contains procedures, objectives, and goals. 

47. Think critically orally by participation in class discussion. 

48. Think critically in writing by completing a paper. 

49. Recognize and identify orally and/or in writing. Arne xLcan Institutions. 

50 . Participate in planned activities which relate to democratic prin- 
ciples and American Institutions. 

51. Identify and organize by listing major ideas in an outline. 

52. Identify and organize by listing major ideas in a summary. 

53 Evaluate activities bv completing group evaluation sheets and/or by 
answering orally specific questions concerning the activity. 

54. Discuss work with fellow students In small group organization. 

55. Experience by reading and inquiring the relevance of issues in 
American history because the reading is interesting and the issues 
and people seem real and important. 

56. Present and discuss concepts and analytical questions as a guide as 
to what to look for in data. 

57. Analyze in writing a narrative account. 

58. Define by stating or writing assigned terminology- 

59. Apply assigned terminology to a discussion. 
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60. Experience history by reading, writing, discussing and debating be- 
cause it concerns recognizable human beings who faceci prob-terns — i“ 
to those students face in their o\m lives- 

61. Complete associated readings and combine one’s own experiences and 
purposes with materials read. 

62. Criticize the selections. 

53 ^ Find illustrations of and exceptions to the author s statements. 

64. Suggest research or classroom activities that cause response inde- 
pendently of subject matter. 

65. State specified and clearly defined concepts. 

66 . Re able to read and analyze by writing or discussion such books ^ as 
Lewis' Only Y esterd ay , Goldman's Rende^pus_wib h Restr ny,, Lewis 
Sin ce Yes t erday , Steinbeck's Gra pes of Wrath , and S. Lewis Babbitt. 



DEC LAJVVT X CM 0 F I NDE F FND KN ( -D 
The student will be able to.: 

67. Analyze in writing the Declaration of Independence. 

68 . Interpret the Declaration of Independence as to its significance or 
the period in which it. was written aid make written application to 
20th century America. 



THE AMERIC AN REVOLUTION 



The student will be able to; 



69. 



Read selections from A Sense of the Past concerned 
the American Revolution and interpret this primary 
and develop generalizations; present in a paper. 



with causes of 
source material , 



70. 



71. 



Read from Illu strated S ch ool History of the _ BhJLr. 

Parts of America the selection "Taxation Without 
by George P. Quackenbos. hist in writing the mos 
of the American Revolution. 



and The Adjacen t 
Repr e sent anion n 
t important causes 



Develop his own hypothesis orally and In writing; 
the American Revolution. 



The Causes of 
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72 . 



Read the primary sources An Inte 
excerpt from Dura as Malone on the 
original hypothesis and determine 
plain in wr i t in £ . 



rview with Captain Preston’* and 
Revolution ; Vie will reexaniiit hi 
if it should be changed ^ then e 



an 



73 . 



Present orally in a panel discussion 
Revolution . 



the Causes of the American 



74 . 

75 . 



Take notes and then ask probing enactions 

Formulate opinions and state orally these 
Causes * 



concerning the Causes, 
opinions concerning the 



Develop a hypothesis and va 
not the American Revolurxon 
rights movement - 



Li date or invalidate by debate whether or 
vras a social movement or a political 



77 . 



Debate and resolve: 
t ives . 



The founding 



fathers v?ere radicals or conserve- 



78 . 



Read and 

right to 
on these 



discuss the British 
be angry ever tax at 
terms . 



point of view: The Colonics had no 

on and therefore had no right to revolt 



THE CONSTITUTION 



The student v;ill be able to: 



79 . 



80 . 

81 . 

82 . 

83 . 

84 , 
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Define and apply in written exercises the terminology related to 
understanding and interpreting the Constitution. Examples are: 

Bill of Attainder B ex post facto, due process of law, writ of habeas 
corpus . trial of iury, eminent domain, excise tax, duties and impost, 
letters of marque and reprisal, corruption of blood impeachment, 
quorum legal tender, capitation tax, bail, suit at law, suit in equity 
delegated powers , reserved powers,, double jeopard indictment , grand 
jury", republican form of government, and amendment. 

Analyze the Constitution as an institution as to how it reflects 
Values of t-kc orally and iti wvitlt\g. 

Present a class play 'To Form a More Perfect Union” to be discussed 
and analyzed what the delegates saw as their major responsibility. 

Illustrate by acting the points on which the delegates agreed and 
disagreed. * 

Reveal in drama the values the delegates revealed. 

State a hypothesis and debate that the Constitution was written with 
economic determination rather ^ljan political theory as expressed by 
Charles A. Beard. ».« U IJ 



85 . 



86 . 

87 . 



38 . 



89 . 



90 . 

91 . 
92 . 

93 . 

94 . 

95 . 

96 . 

97 . 

98 . 

99 . 

100 . 

101 . 

O 
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Debate vJ* 







hesis and 


cleuate th.-.t the 


cal rights 


to the ind Jd 


was th «2 tto 


a t dev o e d t o t 


' or Janes 


Had in on . 


! 1 - 7 of 


the Const! tut 5. o 



ix in ci nlcs of the Preamble* 



these laws and values expressed in the i r^amble 



Read Articles 1-7 and form an opinion 
the values set forth In the Preamble in 



as to whether i *.o agrees with 
oral or In written form. 



Take a poll of the class and 
determine vjhether they agree 
the Preamble . 



faculty and tabulate the results to 
or disagree with the values set forth in 



Determine from this poll the most important values. 

Analyze in writing why there vauld be a difference of opinion. 



Discuss whether he thinks 
realized in American life 



these values in the Preamble have been fully 
today, and fully explain orally his answer. 



Analyze the meaning of the Constitution as it relates to himself 
others when given written exercises concerned with conflicts and 
over the Constitution. 



and 

law 



Develop in writing using 
tions concerned with the 
the Constitution . 



readings from A_Sor.se of the Past generalize- 
problems of the Union r d the adoption of 



Analyze in writing the conflicts over the ratiJ 
tution as to why Patrick Iienry opposed it and i 
his arguments. 



: ion of the Const!- 
James Madison met 



Explain in writing 
vs credo, large vs 



the Constitutional cortrove 
small states, states rights 



,ies such as debtor 
/s popular sovereignty. 



Analyze 

Papers' 



by outlining the purpose and effects of 
upon the adoption of the Constitution. 



the "Federalist 



Analyze in writing t lie amendments to the Constitution in light of 
extended democracy to all. 



Interpret by discussion the amendment process as to our changing 
society . 

Debate the legislation of a national amendment to lover the voting age. 

Write a comparative analysis of the arguments for and against 
Congressional Reconstruction supported by selected documents. 

2b 1 
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POLITIC AL PARTIES A M PHILOSOPHIES 



The 


student will be able to: 


102 . 


Contrast orally (2 students) the philosophies of the two major politi- 
cal , the Republican .rao the Darmciotic. 


103. 


Review the early years of the nation and present orally the current 
ideas about the* role of ^overn^r.; and political parties us they 
emerged in the period from 1787 — 1 «j00 . 


104. 


Develop generalizations and present orally tne early problems of 
parties and the responsibilities on tne President- . 


105. 


Contrast in writing the past with the present concerning problems of 
the parties and responsibilities of the President . 


106. 


Relate in a panel discussion the relevance of Thomas Jefferson s 
political philosophy to today’s political trends. 


107 . 


Discuss orally the main issues on which Jefferson and Hamilton disa- 
greed. This discussion should reflect the differences between their 
political philosophies. 


108. 


State orally the similarities of their political philosophies. 


109. 


Debate; Was Hamilton a realist or idealist. Include an analysis of 

his personality and actions. 


H 

H 

O 


Describe orally Washington' s role in the conflict between Hamilton 
and Jefferson- 


m. 


Outline the growt’a chronologically of American political parties 
after selected readings concerned with the federalist Era* the 
Jefferson Era., and the Jacksonian Era. 


112. 


Discuss orally whether common man's entry into politics was a result 
of the growth of the frontier. 


113. 


Read and write a oaper discussing the issues of the political cam- 
paign of 1828 and state suppositions as to why these things happened 


114 . 


Construct in writing the campaign of 1968 and 182S as to issues and 
practices . 


115. 


Analyze the speeches of John F. Kennedy and list goals of ’’The New 
Frontier 11 . 


lib . 


Contrast with the goals of "The New Frontier" the achievements and 
failures with "The Great Society". 

PC-2 
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117. 


Centred in a ocnel dir anas ion the ideas and aims of Roosevelt and 
Wilson by reading "The .'lew Waticnai isur* (Poosevelt) ond 'The Old Orc.-er 
Changeth’’ . 


118. 


List the contributions or each to tee Progressive Movein'-nt . 


119. 


List an e discuss in vritir.v' t:*e aiu? ol Jv. n E- Kenncuy hr ad_ng 

"Inaugural Address" , "American 1 ni varsity Speech- and 'Civi l bights 
Speech Tl - 


120. 


Read materials on the 1368 Presidential elections. \?rite a resume of 
each candidate to include the following points: has quaaacaiions 

for the office: the possibility of his winning; emphasis on each candi- 

date's platform. 


I OT 


'define in writing leadership* 


122. 


Define leadership in comparative political systems. 


123. 


Assess who ore leaders as to personal characteristics and social back- 
grounds . 


124. 


Answer orally how society recruits its leaders. 


125 . 


Answer orally how society persuades people to accept positions of 
leadership- J 


126. 


List rules, formal and informal, that society establishes for grant- 
ing leadership. < 


127 . 


List the things a person must do to keep.' leadership positions. 


128. 


List the traits of people to whom he appeals. 


12 9. 


Discuss orally how he appeals to these people. 


130. 


List t/he ways he maintains support. 


131. 


List the political issues of the 1968 campaign- 


132 . 


Write a paragraph of the objective treatment of each by the newspapers, 
magazines s and news broadcast. 


133. 


Describe in writing bow each state conducts elections as to the hand- 
ling the electoral college votes and the primaries- 


134. 


Analyze and suggest in writing improvements over the present nemmat- 
ing system- 


135. 


Debate: The electoral college should he abolished and the President 

elected directly by the people. 
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136. 


Analyse uhe meaning by diocu 0< >ioa oi southern support of George 

Wallace and Its possible effects o r throvin:- the election into the House 
of Representatives. 


137. 


Trace by outlining the states 1 rivets xas.u- ay inquiring xiitc the sig- 
nificance of the Kentucky-Virginia Resolution, the Hartford Convention, 
the Doctrine of Nullification (Exposition and Pretest from D.C.), the 
Great Tariff Debate. 


138. 


Debate: State Rights vs Federal Fights. 


139. 


Write a critical analysis of the states’ rights issue of the pro- Civil 
War struggle. 


140. 


Discuss orally the states' rights issue today (i.e. „ the Wallace cam- 
paign) - 



DEMCC^ACY 



141. 


Define in writing the term democracy . 


142. 


Define in discussion the basic concepts of democracy e.g. democracy 
is more than a form of government ' it is a way of life which permeates 
every aspect of human endeavor. Democratic government rests upon 

democracy in other areas of life. 


143. 


Discover by inquiry other basic, ideas of democracy and state to the 
class orally and list. 


144. 


List examples of what makes one society more democratic than another. 


145. 


Define the terra 'standard 1 * orally and in writing. 


146. 


Develop a standard orally and in writing: how to measure to what 

degree a society is democratic. 


147. 


Examine orally the standards he is using to measure democracy as to 
previous standards and nick out the most important measures. 


148. 


Validate or invalidate by debate supported by extended research the 
hypothesis that democracy in early America was really a fiction. 


149. 


Validate or invalidate by debate by using extended research the 
hypothesis that democracy in early America was a fact. 


150. 


Inquire and list the contributions of the Puritans to American demo- 
cracy . 


151- 


Analyse Turner's Thesis as to democracy and the frontier orally and in 
written form. Pf)4!. 
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152 , 


Examine the Alf.ier Hiss, Roseuburg, and Oppenhiercer cases orally 
and/or in writing to determine tne problems of treason in a demo- 
cratic society. 


153. 


Analyze in writing the radical e 1 aments i:i a democratic society and 
discover the relevance of their existence, i.e, tne abolitionist 
r overeat as expressed in the document "The Hirst Issue of THE 
LlDERATOIV* page 113 of Heffner’s A DOCUliTA^TARY HISTORY OF THE U.S. 


154. 


Define in writing the term 1 revolution*'. 


155. 


Examine the phrase "revolution of 1300" and discuss orally if it was 
a revolution in the truest sense. 


156. 


Determine whether there was a ’revolution" in the 1828 election by 
applying in writing the definition of revolution. 


157. 


Read Morrison, Coiamangsr , Hofstndter, and Hicks concerning the elec- 
tion of 1323, then list in writing the reasons for the coming of 
"Jacksonian Democracy* . 


158. 


Compare orally the interpretations of Morrison and Commanger to those 
cf liofstadter and Richs. 


159. 


Debate whether the expanded role of the common man in government 
meant chat democracy had grown. 


160. 


Compare orally the common man of the past and present. 


161. 


Discuss orally what kind of man was Andrew Jackson according to his 
opponents . 


162. 


Read documents concerning Jackson, and determine by oral discussion 
if Jackson's opponents were correct. 


163. 


Determine how he became President and write an essay 



EXPA FSIQH OF AMERI CA 

The student will be able to: 



164. 


Trace orally Araerica* s fulfillment of "Manifest Destiny"-. 


165. 


Write a paper ccmparing the entry of new states into the Union and 
America's acquisition of territory. 


166 . 


Discuss orally how the attitude of national leaders could have con- 
tributed to westward expansion. 


167. 


List in writing the national leaders 1 reasons for expansion. 


O 





3 68 . 



Read a docu'^ant by James kadi ?on , 1785. ana analyse in v. siting vho 

owned the western lands, what was the source ot tneir rijr.fuS, -nd ao* 
cculd such beliefs influence exnansion. 

Differentiate in writing between strict and loose interpretation cf 
the Constitution as to acquisition of new lanes. 



70. Review 



Jefferson's reasons for r.ur 



chaainn Leu i m 1 ma and compere with 



the provisions of tin 



cn stitut icn for tii.a purchase of new territory. 



171. 

172. 

173 . 

174. 
173. 
17b. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

160. 

131. 

182. 

183 

184 
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Discuss orally whether or not Jefferson used a strict or loose inter 
pretation of the. Constitution (review the Constitution). 

Herd Jefferson’s second Inaugural Address and list his reasons for 
t he Lo ui s i ana T ur ch as e . 

R ad Selected documents concerned with the reasons for westward expan- 
sion and explain in writing the justification for certain historical 
actions by individuals as wo] as the nauion. 

Use the T urP cr thesis -and criticism to prepare a paper^to interpre. 
the "Role, of the Am-ri can Frontier in American History . 

Discuss orally the meaning or "America's Quest for Utopia 
1825 - 1850". 

Read excerpts from selected documents, novels, and movies which 
depict* the Image of the West and discuss as to traits, appeal and 
fact and/or fiction. 

Discuss what Brinkerhoff (1845) and Turner (1895) thought the appeal 
of the West was , 

hist the motives for going west as expressed by these two men. 

Explain in writing whether individualism was a realistic value for 
a settler in the vest. 

Li a the traits deemed necessary for success in the West as expressed 
by iurner and Brink* arhof f . 

Identify and list the values that emerged from the West by reading 
the two solutions by Brinkerhoff and Turner. 

Debate the hypothesis set forth by Turner that the frontier was 
responsible for the growth of democracy during the first half 
19th century. 

. Contrast orally what is known about eastern and western democracy. 

Validate or invalidate by debate the hypothesis that: the U. r . 

• „Sid tL Mexican War in order to fulfill her manifest destroy. 

P ■ i * * 



_ 1 Q Q — 



THE 


CONFLICT 


LE TWEEN 


THE 


NOJVT 


The 


student 


will be 


able 


to : 


,85 . 


Lead and 


analyze 


selo 


a ted 




rnd list 


the dir 


feren 


cos 


& 

CO 


D is cuss 


how cnee 


G DO i. 


TltS 


87 . 


Explain 


in vriti 


n<: (f 


rom 



THE 



Sf-UTH 



rmterials men as t 
be t eem the Earth an 

uf difference relate 

these materials) hov 



he Lincoln Douglas debates 
d the South. 

to the comine Civil War. 
people feci about tnese 



d i f f ereiices . 



188- Discuss whether or not these differences could lead to war. 

189, Debate whether these differences made the war inevitable and why. 



190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200 . 

201 . 

O 
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Examine the events such as Northwest Ordinance of 1787; His 
Compromise. 1820; Compromise of 1050: Kar.aas-Nebraska Act, 
Scot Decision, 1857; and discuss whether these events made 



sour i 
the Dred 
the war 



inevitable , 



Emphasize in writing, from his frame of reference, 
northerners going to war. 

Point out in discussion when this cause became the 



the cause for most 



leading issue. 



Hypothesize and debate as to whether the South’s threat to this con 
corn was the major reason for the v;ar . 



State in writing generalizations t;ne 
Lincoln’s ideas in *'A House Divided, 



n f t i t:ude 
1853’ . 



each section towards 



Prepare and write an extensive research paper to present 
pie causes of the Civil War. 



the multi- 



Debate whether the Civil War was an irrepressible or repressible 
conflict . 

An dLyze and discuss the election returns of 1860 and how they reflect 
the mood of the nation. 

Read the "Webster— Hayne Debates'” and analyze orally and in writing 
the nature of the Union. 

Recognize and discuss that the major objective of Lincoln's declar- 
ation of war on the South was to preserve the Union. 

Read selected parts of A SENSE OF THE PAST that are concerned with 
the forces for union and disunion and form in writing generalizations 
of this primary source. 

Vvb ite a critical analysis of the slavery problem in the U. S. as a 
cause of the Civil War. 

207 
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202 . 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210 . 
211 . 

212 . 

213. 

214. 

215. 



Read and state Lincoln's position regarding the problem of 
U A House Divided, 1853”. 

Debate vhether the South’s attitude can be justified or if 
internal defease. 

Debate vhether the North’s attitude and motives can be jus 
if the pro-slavery argument was external agression. 

Analyze in writing The Emancipation Proclamation. 

State the promise Lincoln made in the proclamation. 

State the Union’s position in the war when Lincoln issued 



slavery in 



it was an 



tified or 



the proclam- 



ation . 

List reasons for Lincoln’s action. 

List the effects the proclamation had cm the South, the North and 
other nations. 



Define in writing abolitionist. 

Read certain documents and state the attitude of most northerners 
towards the aboliti mist cause. 

Debate whether or not slavery was a primary cause of the Civil War. 

Debate not the point of view as to the cause of the war 

had ( 

Read the fugitive Slave Law of 1793, Underground Railroad, Personal- 
Liberties Laws and list the reaction of the North and South. 

Read and analyze selected documents dealing with the treatment of 
slaves . 
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216. Determine by his own selected acceptable methods which documents are 
most reliable and list them. 

217. Read the Slave Cedes of 1820 - 1860 and explain the increased sever- 
ity of the codes and the need of them. 

218. Read selected documents concerned with Southern attitudes and write 
a hypothesis as to Northern reaction. 

219 Read and analyze in writing the document "John C. Calhoun on the 

Slavery Question" page 118 (He fner's A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
u. s.) to contrast the South's justification of slavery with the 
North's strong opposition. 



220. Analyze in writing "The Gettysburg Address'. 
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221 . 

222 . 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 

228. 

229. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 



235. 

236. 



Discuss in small groups the extension of democracy in Lincoln's 
"The Emancipation Proclamation' 1 and "The Gettysburg Address . 



State the major goal of the North as Lincoln emphasized it. 

Debate whether this goal grew out of the most important issues that 
led to the war. 



Discuss orally which issues of the war were decided 
f aver . 



in the North's 



Read and analyze the Thirteenth Aneuament , 
it was necessary. 



1865 and discuss orally if 



Write a 
ticn by 



critical analysts of conflicting 
reading "Abraham Lincoln’s Second 



attitudes toward Reconstruct 
Inaugural Address’* . 



Research 
meats for 



documents to determine why Congress established new require 
the South rather than accepting Lincoln’s Plan for Recon- 



struction. 



Analyze in writing the Fourteenth Amendment 
all the states but Tennessee rejected it. 



and state 



the reasons why 



Explain in writing why the Radical Republicans felt it necessary to 
propose the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Debate to determine if there was a connection between Congress' pro- 
gram for Reconstruction and the issues t .at led to the Civil var. 

Re; 1 extensively materials on the Civil War and Reconstruction and 
prepare a research paper to determine whether all the problems were 
solved by the war emphasizing specif xc problems. 

Prepare a paper on The Effects on Reconstruction on the Southern white 
and the Southern Negro. 

Debate whether radical Reconstruction in the South was a blackout of 
honest government or a battle for democracy. 

Analyze the aims and objectives of the Radical Republicans in the 
Post-Civil War era and prepare a paper presenting the immediate an 
far reaching results. 



Write a critical analysis of "The New South* 1 . 

Write a critical analysis of the Reconstruction Era and its relation 
to 19th and 20th Century attitudes. 
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The 

237. 

238. 

239. 

240 . 

241. 

242. 

243. 

244. 

245. 

245. 
247 . 

248. 

249. 

250. 

251. 

252. 

O 
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student will be able tc: 

Define in writing wealth as it relates to the individual and society. 

Define the concept of woney and hew it relates to salary, medium cu 
exchange, measure of values, store of value, the mystique or money 
as power, control, ar.d stacus. 



Inquire into the American free enterprise system and discover its 
mechanism as it relates to the Federal Government s contro. over 
activities and prepare a paper to present the findings. 

Experiment and inquire into the Federal and state taxation systems, 
and apply it to individual needs of an employed citizen and prefer. _ 
to tha class orally. 

List the use of state and Federal taxes. 

Study statistics that are concerned with industrialization during the 
19th Century and explain in writing if the term ’'revolution" could be 
applied to any of these developments. 

State Andrew Carnegie’s definition of "businessman” after reading How 
I Served My Apprenticeship as a Business Man . 

Define in writing the term capitalist . 

Inquire into the Capitalist system and apply the terms such as infla- 
tion, deflation, stock market, margin buying, recession t rough var 
ious classroom activities. 

Read and analyze articles by Carnegie and Rockefeller and st' in 
■writing the business man's reaction to the industri 

Develop a hypothesis about big business combinations from 1865 1900 

and explain how it might have affected the American people. 

Read several primary sources and interpretations concerned with 
industrialization, list the kinds of character traits and - ; 
traits that wealthy people and their spokesmen seemed to admir_. 

Decide viheter the term "individualistic” can be applied to any of the 
wealthy businessmen by reading biographical data. 

List the values of these wealthy people and determine whether these 
values have been observed prior to 1865. 

State orally a generalisation in which you share these values. 

Define "Social Darwinism” by reading excerpts from William G. Sumner, 
John D. Rockefeller, and Andrew Carnegie. 

210 
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253. 

254. 

255. 

256. 

257. 

258. 

259. 



260. 



261. 



262. 

263. 

264 . 



State in writing what Simmer, Rockefeller 
about competition in relation to society. 

State in writing bow he would defend tts 
Carnegie with further arguments . 



, and Andrew Carnegie think 
position of Rockefeller i 



State in writing how each man defends h.is >/iew 



Analyze in writing laissoz-raire in relation to 
supporter of this iaea- 



the Gilded Age as a 



Determine if he shares the values behind the ideas of 
and give a written explanation. 



the Gilded Age 



Interpret and apply in writing the ideas cf 
Smith , Robert Owen, John S. Mill, Karl Marx., 
Veblen, John K. Keyes, Wesley C. Mitchell. 



such economists as Aden 
Henry George, Thor stein 



Understand and analyze the i; crnir.g of 
oly. Prepare a paper based on Hear'* D. 
and Wilson’s speech on monopolies. 



big businesses’ use of monop 
Lloyd's M A Great Monopoly" 



• t _ " -r\ tuy 1 1" i ti C" an aIyzg the so^Ccillcd 

Andrew Carnegie v s Wea^li n wrir.xng 

-Robber Barons" justification of - business and non-government 
intervention. 

Analyze several selected articles that are critical of big business 
and in writing shoa why the value ' of the critics were the sane as 
those they attacked and include a. explanation of what the critic 
were really attacking. 

Read documents by three senators who opposed prohibition and child 
labor . 



Explain the arguments 
labor . 



these three senators use i to defend child 



State orally what these three senators were trying 



to preserve. 



265. Debate to accept or reject their values. 

266. Debate the position of federal regulation of child labor. 

267. Write a historical essay defending his position concerning the fed 
eral regulation of child labor. 

268. Develop a hypothesis concerned with whether or not the Industrial 
Revolution was "good" for America. 

269. Describe the effect of industrialism upon the growth of American 
institutions. 
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270 . 



271. 



Analyze sources concerned with child labor and contrast in writing the 
values held by each source. 



Analyze in writing the labor laws that were passed during 
adminis tratic n . 



the Wilson 



272- List the reasons these laws were passed with an explanation of each 
273. Outline the history of Tabor Unions. 



274. 



275. 



276. 



277. 



Write a paper on "The Power of Labor Unions Toda> 



Write a brief historical essay on "The Development of Railroads' . 
Include their influence upon the settlement of the West; the plight 
and struggle with the farmer, the expanding government regulations. 

Research fren a given source the business cycles and explain in writ- 
ing the causes of depressions, regressions , inflations. 



Inquire into the growing role of 
ness and idea of planned economy 
cuss orally. 



government* regulation of big busi w 
as ar? answer to inflation and dis- 



278* Research a given source and explain what could be done to control 
business cycles- 

279. Explain how gross national production is related to consumption, 
investment and government expenditure- 

280. Read certain documents concerned with the Great Depression of 1929 
list the causes. 



281. Read certain documents concerning the Depression of 1929 end explain 
in writing the conditions which emerged because of business failure 
and resulting unemployment. 



282. 



Identify and If 
government and 
1929. 



st the weaknesses that existed in the structure of the 
management relations emphasized by the Depression of 



283. Analyze in writing the Anti-trust Movement after reading r elected 
documents and a historian interpretation of these concerned with t le 
Corporation- 

284. Read selected documents concerned with the Square Deal^and the ^ New 
Freedom, discuss orally the changing attitudes of the "average 
American and the older rich American toward government regulations 
of business practices in the interest of the public good. 



285. 



ERIC 



Discuss orally the changing attitudes toward government and business; 
industrialism or an Agarian society; the new America created by the 
new wave of immigrants to cities. _ ^ 
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286. Read Herbert Hoover’s -'Rugged Individualism"; F. D. Roosevelt's "First 
Inaugural Address”; "NLR3 vs Jones and Laur.hlin Steel Corporation 

"or information to support the above discussions. 

287. Develop a written essay to defend "The Sodden growth Oi industry fo^ 
tered the same traits and values in Americans that the frontier ^a<. 
encouraged . 

9c . Develop and write an essay, using his frame of reference and selected 
source material on "What an individual must do to achieve economic 
success in the industrial age" and compare his ideas with those or 
the 19th Century. 



FORE ICR AF FAIRS 
289 



290. 



291. 



292. 



293. 



294. 



295. 



296. 



O 
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Analyze the Monroe Doctrine, 1323, and discuss orally the following 
points t 

a. What did Monroe imply about t'\c position of the v lo. concerning 
the rest of America by proc-Laira^nr, the doctrine. 

b. What did the doctrine ha to do with expansion. 

Read selections from A SENSE Ot THE PAST concerned with foreign en- 
tanglements, write a paper to develop his frame of reference concern- 
ing foreign policy prior to 1815. 

Read background material concerning the acquisition of territory 
between 1803-1353 and answer orally whether fears similar to those 
that prompted the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine have inspired 
any of the Acquisitions. If yes, discuss oraily which ones. 

Discuss orally America’s involvement in imperial ” fi * n ’ 7r " "• 

part of the 20th century as to acquisition of c... as well as 

expanding responsibilities as a world power. 

Read and then write the new interpretations of American Foreign 
Policy. Supporting materials ares the text as a frame of re erence 
for the 20th Century policies of T. Roosevelt, U. Wilson, F. D. 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson and documents foun 
in Heffner's DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE U. S. 

Analyze and interpret in writing the "revisionist” literature of the 
1920’ s and 30 ’s and explain how it contributed to disillusionment a 
isolationism. 

Read and interpret orally Commanger’ s pamphlet "How Not to be a World 
Power" . 

Contrast the changing from isolation expressed in Washington’ s Fare- 
well Address to a world power as expressed m Alfred T. Mohan s 18>0 
speech "The U. S. looking Outward" and Franklin D. Roosevelt s Four 

Freedoms" speech of 1941. 213 
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297 . 

293 . 

299 . 

300 . 

301 . 

302 . 

303 . 

304 . 

305 . 

306 . 

307 . 

308 . 

309 . 

310 . 
311 

312 . 

313 . 



Analyze and anrlv in writing the Monroe Doctrine to the following : 



Spanish teriesa Kar, American Imperialistism, tne Cr. ran Crisis, inter 
vention in the Dominican Republic, intervention in European pro ^ems. 

List f reti reading given doc - ’rents the reasons why Americo remained 
isolationists during the rise of dictators in Europe. 

Debate to invalidate or validate the hypothesis that Wilson did l - 0+: 
pursue a policy of neutrality prior to American intervention xn Lor^d 

War I. 

Debate to invalidate or validate the hypothesis that Wilson did pursue 
a policy of neutrality prior to America's entry into *orld car X. 

Analyze and explain orally why America went to war (WWI) as expressed 
in Wilson's speech "The War Message to Congress (1910 • 

List the conflicting attitudes of Americans who wanted to remain 
isolationists and those who favored the U. S. entry into Worlc *ar I. 

Write a critical essay on the. Senate struggle ever the Versailles 
Treaty i.e. Loa^c vs Wi3r*>ca. 

Write a critical essay on the Senate struggle over the Versailles 
Treaty i.e. Lodge vs Wilson. 

Analyze a document which explains the German version of the Treaty of 
Versailles and state it in writing. 

List the reason (s) Germany objected to the Treatv of Versailles. 

Examine Art---> - a« j. w i. of Lodge’s and Jilsons stand a: u state 

orally and/ at in writing with whom he agrees and why. 

Road and x<nr Lte a resume of Thomas A. Bailey’s assessment L ie 
liSa^i e of Nations . 

rtip. ar; eesa y explaining what Bailey thought was the moc the 

Tati), .s after W.W.l. 

State an opinion as to how this mood was likeiy to affect, t €<. n 
: rest ional vote on the U.S. joining the League. 

Relate orally the mood of the nation to the arguments or Lo !ge ar.d 
Borah, ' 

rite a paper from his hypothesis stating whether or not n 1J. S. 
should or should not have joined the League. 

lute-mine by reading documents and interpretative source-, whether 
’““ the rice of dictators is related to the failure o; the league 

of Nations . 2 1 4- 
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314 . 



315. 

316. 

317. 
31S . 

319. 

320. 

321. 

322. 

323. 

324. 

325. 

326. 

327. 

328. 

329. 



Contrast oral iv the League cf Rations with the United Nations as to 
structure and historical necessity. 

Read four documents concerned with Germany, Italy, and Japan arJ ni. 
cuss what happened to these countries from 1916-1939. 

Read selected documents concerned with Germany, describe in writing 
a pattern emerging which led to World W;u it. 

List the causes of World War II from these documents. 



State orally a 

State orally a 
been different 



generalization about U. S. reaction to these events. 

generalization if the reaction of the U. S. would have 
than before W. \i . II. 



Read a document of Franklin D. Roosevelt's and compare his generalize- 
ti on with Roosevelt’s reaction. 



Contrast in writing Roosevelt *s react:?. on with Wilson s 
to World War I. 



reaction prior 



Read selected documents and 
during the years leading up 



sturx:arize in writing the LW S. position 
to Dec . 7, 1941 9 as stated by the President. 



Validate or invalidate by debate that F. D. Roosevelt maneuvered u.. 
Japanese into an attack on Pearl Harbor in order to involve the U.S 

in World War TI. 



Analyze the decision made by the leading powers during the war and 
discuss in writing if these decisions were wise. 

Read interpreting primary source material in historian’s interpreta- 
tion the hypothesis that the Yalta Agreement was surrender to Russia 
and is basically responsible for the Cold War. Develop the hypothesis 
in a research paper. 



Develop in writing the hypothesis that the Yalta Agreements were war- 
time realism. 



Summarize in writing "The Atlantic Charter as an end to isolation. 

Read and analyze orally the document, "The Marshall Plan , by George 
C. Marshall , the roots of the Cold War relationships. 



Develop in writing a research paper the hypothesis 
right concerning the stops that should be taken by 
ing Red China and the results of Truman s policies 
volved the U.S. in southeast Asia. 



that liacArthur was 
the U.S. on subdu- 
had further in- 
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330. 



331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 

335. 

336. 

337. 

333. 

339. 

340. 



341. 

342. 

343. 

344. 

345. 

346. 

347 



Write a paper supporting the hypothesis that Truman made cheoni, 
choice available to him by dismissing KacArthur because or ^c.sr..aur 
high handed a^ressivetess which would have involved the U.S. m a 

war with Red China. 

State in writing the original motives for the alliance system, NATO , 
SPATO , etc. to determine their effectiveness and purposes. 

. . . . ^ , . — . i j- . .y v.'Vic t'Kp 1 * the me e t mg s and r e oO lu 

Determine and indicate in writing vne :n-.. «- • — - y- *• 

tions changed the U.S. attitude toward foreign affairs. 

D" s cuss orally hie answer. 

Write a brief statement to analyze America's entry to the United 
Nations . 

State his opinion as to how and why the U.S. became auorld power 
after a review of the history of the U.S. from. 1393-19^6. 

Read documents and list the reasons the U.S. became involved in the 
Korean Crisis. 

Analyze the problem, of U.S. -nvolvcme- t in Southeast Asia and write 
a paper stating whether the motives are political or economic. 

Write a criticism of America’s method of extending foreign aid. 

Analyze and state orally America's motives for extending foreign aid. 

Debate whether America should be "The Policeman of the World 1 ’ or 
return to a more moderate isolate. 

Develop a paper discussing Russia's aad the U.S.’s motives for oppos- 
ing a straight vote of 9 members it. the Security Council, ruling 
the need of the Big Five to pass action when a crisis ar 

Debate and resolve. Red China should be admitted to the United 
Nations . 

Discuss orally and objectively the. existence of the State of Israel. 

Trace chronologically orally the relationship of the U.S. and China 
to ascertain the antagonisms which exist today. 

Debate the pro and con of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

Contrast in a oanel discussion the "manifest destiny: formation of 
States in Africa. Southeast Asia, and the role of imperialism 

Write a critical analysis of achievements of the U.N. 
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348. Write an analysis or the weaknesses of the U.K. 

349. Write a criticism of the U.H. preserving future world ordci • 



THE CONCEPTS 07 THE A2 IE El CANS 
The student will be able tor 

350. Define in writing the term ''individualiSTa 1 . 

351. Discuss orally the role of the individual in society today as to 
limits of individualism and effects. 

352. Cite oral];/ examples of individualism. 

353. Contrast in writing the frontiersman,, the farmer , ^..id <-he city dweller. 

354. Relate in a panel discussion change in society to individualism today. 

355. List in the order of importance what Americans feel are important and 

wh-t they enjoy. References: Documents that cor.ce. rn Bern * ran Alin, 

?hoLd Jeffero'on, M-OChy M&t , the Shaker. M^tain Ken, Louisiana 

Planters s Boston Seciety. 

Draw conclusions and state in writinR the characteristics o£ Americans. 

Compare in writing the characteristics of the American personality 
today . 

Analyze and discuss orally a portion of the document by Lt. John 
Crevecoeur on America. 

Contrast, in writing what Crevecoeur saw in the American personality 
and what Americans see. 

Determine and state orally what Crevecoeur thought was America’s 
most important quality. 

Contrast orally Crevecoeur’ s and Franklin's ideas on America. 

Determine orally what Crevecoeur thinks an American is and what the 
basis for his conclusions are. 

Determine in writing based on readings from America from 1300-1860 
"What is an American". 



356. 

357. 

358. 

359. 

360. 

361. 

362 . 

363. 

364. 

365. 

O 
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Define in writing "folklore". 

Analyze assigned folklore and write a paper on the contribution to 
shaping of the American character. 

217 



366 . 



have folklore and list in writing examples. 



367. 

368 . 

369. 

370. 



>71 . 



372. 



37 3. 



Recognize whether or not we 
Discuss orally the role of folklore in wr 
Read Tocqueville ' s observations and list 
Discuss in writing what Americans thought 



icing American history, 
traits displayed 6} pioneers, 
about v/ealth a^ter reading 



Von Raumer 1 s description. 

Compare orally Von Raumer ' s ideas with those 
Discuss in writing how Americans were seen by 
List the traits that have lasted in American 
List which traits are no longer important. 



of de Tocqueville. 

foreigners in 1800-1860. 
character . 



VALUES 



The student will be able to: 



374. 

375. 

376. 

377. 

378. 

379. 



380 . 

381 . 

382 , 
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Define in writing the meaning of values. 

Write what he believes is his own concept of values. 

_ . . t , v ._ t T - A it: S described by Brinkerhoff and Turner as to admir- 

lltlX Americans 5 an^discuss in writing whether such character^- 
tics have become American values. 

n » oTThroT? rip tut’ PAST and analyze in writ — 

Read selected readings from A SE..SE O. L.u trAi>L ana y 

in. prlmnrv source material that is concerned with reform and 
reformers of the first half of the 19th century. 

Define in writing the word prejudice and discuss orally using objec- 
tive reasoning one's feelings toward minority groups in the ^ • 

T1 differentiate between society and law. include 

such^ idea s'as^e very soS” creates law, governments are established 
sucii iae a y r t ^ c r irrPts of individual and 

participation in the 

process of governing, all kinds of government are interdependent. 

Analyze the current trends in civil disobedience and contrast in 
writing Thoreau's "Civil Disobedience . 

Interpret the meaning in writing of themed Scare" of 1919 and 
contrast it to the McCarthy Era of 1950 s. 

View and analyze the film "The Golden Twent: Us". Di scuss in writing 
the disillusionment and prosperity of that era the Red Scare, 
Sacco-Vanzetti Case, the Ku Klu* Man, Scopes Trial, The Tired 

Liberals. c. — , 



383 , 



584 , 



385, 



3S6 , 



387 



383 , 



Farther analyze the progressive movement and list in wrxt ing J T 
plishmento and defeats. References. < Rio re an s ^honest C-ra.t , " >- 
'"The hew Immigration", and Finger’? *’A New i-t-f.ra . 

Analyze the role of the Kuckraker literature on Progressive legisla- 
tion at the turn of the century. Reference- Walter Lrpprann s 
"The Muckrakers". 

Analyze in writing the relevance of such radical elements as the Radi- 
cal Republicans of the Reconstruction Era, tne Ccppcraoa,,, 
Know-Nothing Parry. 

Contrast in writing the radicals of the 19th Century to _ radical groups 
of the 2Cth Century. Include the aims, ultimate objectives, taetnods 
used to obtain objectives i.e. Comnunist, Job* *irch Socxoty^th. 

Ku Klux Rian, Kir.utemcn, racist, American Civil Liberties Lnion, ~r.d 
Anericcns for a Democratic Society, e^c. 

Study documents and other selected sources for inquiring into the : role 
of minority groups in American culture such as the Negro, tne Jons, 
Puerto Ricans , Indians, lower European immigrants. 

Trace his ancestors to determine why they came to America and wr^te 
a comparative essay of their values and 19th Century (or ?-wh) values. 



C URRENT PROBLEMS IN AMERICA 

The student will be able tot 

339. Present in a panel discussion the problem of population explos - n 

390. List in writing way a population can be controlled. 

391. Recognize .and list the concepts or features common to all communities. 

392- Read current literature and prepare a paper on each of the following 
problems: growth of cities, air poluticn, unemployment, the growth 

of technology and related problems. 

V 

393. Analyze and present in writing proposed solutions to the ghetto 
problem. 

394. Analyze and present in writing effects of the recent Supreme Court 
ruling on open housing. 

395. Read Bagdikian's "Poverty in the Midst of Plenty"; and analyte in 
writing why poverty exists in the midst of plenty. 

39b. Read Bagdlkian's "Poverty in the Midst of Plenty"; and analyte in 
writing why poverty exists in the midst of plenty . 
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357 . 



Amlvze the. Selective Service System and recent court rulings and 
debate: The drafting of individuals when there is no declared war. 

39 s Analyze the causes of general lawlessness and present in a panel dis- 
cussion. Use primary source material to identify groups involved, 

399 . Read current literature concerned with the role of the mod influence 
on American society as to groups involved. List in writing thexr 
characteristics and their signiiicanca. 

400 Present in a panel discussion the problems of drugs and drug regula- 
tions. Include types of drugs, their harmful effects, government 
regulations and suggested solutions to the problems. 

401. Write a critical analysis of the regulations of firearms by the govern- 
TYient . 

402. Present in a panel discussion an analysts of the following social re- 
forms? Social Security, TV A , Medicare, guaranteed xncone, v ? el_ar^ 
payments, unemployment payments and other government social legist 

tion. 

403. Inquire into the local institutions of Melbourne and criticiza orally 

the citizenship gap. He will observe law enforcement, be.rc ^ 
necessary to formulate contracts, individual rights e or ' 

etc . 



IDEOLOGY 



The student will he able to: 

404. Define in writing "ideology*'. 

405. Interpret the belief shared by most people in society the basic 
beliefs about man and society. 

406. State sources of those beliefs. 

407. State the values that members of society hold. 

408. State what influence ideology has on decision as to how power should 
he used. 

409. Debate: political decisions attempt to promote the goals and values 

of people in a society. 

410. Differentiate between opposing ideologies in existence in the 20th 
Century by applying the terms conservatism, radicalism, liberal, 
reactionary, right wing and left -wing. 

State basic differences in totalitarian ideologies and democratic 
ideals. qqp 



S> 411. 
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412. 



Given materials for 
writing the rise of 



background reading, interpret orally and/or an 
Fascism and Communism as opposing ideologies. 



COMMUNISM 



413. 

414. 
413. 

416. 

417. 



413. 



The student will be able: 



Recognize def 
to Communism. 



nitions and significance of a given list of terms 



related 



Interpret orally and in writing the ideas of K 



Marx. 



Recognize * facets of Ccnmur.vstic 

Analyze and contrast oralty and 

Differentiate between Americana 
and/or discussion. 



strategy . 

in writing the World Communist Movement. 
stt\ and Communism by debate, writing. 



Analyze assigned documents in writing 
economic and political control of eoo 
America. 



and/or orally the struggle for 
iaiism and Communism in modern 



WAR 

The student will be able to: 

419. Research in selected materials and list the Issues and problems that 
cause wars between, nations. 

420. Present in a panel discussion these issues and problems. 

421. Analyze in writing methods of disarmament and the consequences. 

422. Interpret orally arms control as it relates to 1968 and the future. 

423. Describe the nature of war today as to weapons, nations’ problems 
of control and enforcements etc. 



1MMT GRATION 



424. 

425. 



Identify in writing the term "immigrant . 

Read quotes from Oscar Maudlin and a poem by Emma Lazarus 
role play an immigrant to America in 1390. 



he should 




2?1 



426 . 



Read selected readings con ce 
the reasons why iirmiigrant s c 



ed vith immigrants and list in writing 
e to America. 



. 1 . 



Read these primary sources and list the problems found by the runiaa 
grants after they arrived in America. 



423. 



Read current immigration lavs and in view of past legislation uxs 
cuss orally why attitudes are changing. 



PRESIDENTS 



429 a 

430, 



431, 



Formulate judgments based 
state them. 

Make evaluations based on 
List the traits that make 



upon selected materials, and write or 

certain criteria and write the evaluations, 
an individual a good president. 



432, 



D eb ate \%h ether t he 
John Adams - based 
Thomas Jefferson - 

Andrew Jackson - b 



following iron ware ? feood ft president 
on '‘Thoughts of. John Adatno u 
based on celacti-d documents based 
action 

used on motives and actions 



cn 



motives 



and 



433. Debate whether a President of the U. S. should carry out revolution- 
ary policies. 

434. Debate whether there should be limits on President's revolutionary 
policies . 



POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT, SUPREME COURT, AND . CONGRESS 



435 o Differentiate between the powers exercised by the President, the 
Supreme Court, and the Congress. 



436. 



437 . 



Contrast and compare Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson 
Franklin Roosevelt as to their contributions to developing and 
expanding the powers of the Presidency. 

Analyze in writing the documents "FDR and the Supreme Court and 
"Defect of the Court-Packing Proposal" and determine the role of 
the Supreme Court, its powers; and the ultimate change in the 
Supreme Court’s complacency, the President's motives, his powers 



438. 

O 

ERLC 



Examine and analyze in discussion the changing Supreme Court as it 
relates to riots, law and order', gun^ control, the courts, police 
power, civil liberties, etc. P / P. 
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439. 



440. 



441. 



442. 



443' 



444. 

445. 

446. 

447. 

448. 

449. 

450. 

451. 



452 



Analyze by outlining Supreme Court 
of church and state, i.e. Engel et 
Abb in g ton School district v. Scheme 
Education v. Barnette. 



cases concerned with separation 

si. v. Vitale, Jr. (1952), 
o (1963) , West Virginia Board of 



State and discuss changed or changing 
America by reading Chief Justice zarl 
Segregation Decision. 



attitude toward the Negro in 
Warren for the Supreme Court 



Debate the legality and encroachment upon individual rights ot the 
Supreme Court ruling on open housing. 



of such Supreme Court cases 



Analyze by discussion the significance 
and how they relate to civil liberties, i.e. Ex Parte Mlll:L | an 
Slaughterhouse cases. Civil Rights cases (1833), Plessy V. Fergu, 
Smith v. Allright (1944) Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 

(1954) . 



on. 



Analyze in writing such c 
College case, McCulloch v 
Baltimore, Dred Scott v. 
to strengthen the Federal 



ases as Marbury v. Madison 3 Dartmout 
. Maryland , Gibbons v. Ogden, Barron 
Sanford to show rulings of John Mar: 
government . 



h 



v . 

hall 



Debate capital punishment in view of the recent Supreme Court 
ruling concerning jury selection. 



Identify the meaning of the term "image* in writing. 

Cite examples of ’’images” and apply them in discussion to America 



Identify the term "jazz age” in writing. 

Read and analyze 10 major decisions of American Presidents and 
interpret their significance in writing. 

Recognize specific turning points in American history, and through 
research and disucssion analyze the results. 

Draw from his own frame of reference and recognize orally 35 great 
decisions. Example: Colonies, or a separate nation. 



Recognize by name and discuss orally the significant historians 
that we are concerned with interpretation of American issues. . e 
discussion should include qualifications and backgrounds of the 
following historians: George Bancroft, Charles A Beard, '• ac son 

Turner, Wesley F. Craven, William Randall, Carl Becker, Edmund b. 
Morgan, Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., Richard Hofstadter, Philip 
Davidson, Arthur S. Link, Samuel E. Morrison, Henry S. Commanger, 
and Clinton Rocsiter. 



Define in writing the term * conflict . 
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15 3. 
454. 



G-tvft orally solutions by resolving conflicts. 

Determine and report in writing what action would be in his best 
interest and whether there would be any advantage an agreeing to 
live peacefully under the Constitution if given "Fes, e your con- 
fSwth the leaders who controlled the government wno would act 
against what you considered your best r'nterest and you disagree, 
with the way the government was structured. 

Discuss orally whether violating the law ever is in a Croup's best 
interest . 

Debate whether or not violation of the law is for the best interest 
of opposing groups. 

Re cognise several groups that are in opposition to one another and 
analyze in writing the motives of each group. 

Recognize and interpret in writing the significance of each of a 
given list of factors and events leading to historical events. 

Define in writing the term •‘citizen snip . 

Exercise citizenship after diseasing orally how a ci 

how public power is used. The citizen s role in the decision making 
process; hoi, he obtains access to decision-makers, what influence 
d^s he have over them, how does a citizen get information about 
government v how does government affect the life of •«£««. 
does it restrict his freedom, and how does he enlarg- 

Identify and dis cuss orally that continuity and change character- 
ize progress. 

462 Read current literature and analyze orally the contributions of 
the following to recent trends: The Progressive Movement 1900- 

S 20 ; The meaning of the 1920-1930’s: The New Deal Philosophy, 
Social legislation since the New Deal. 



455 . 



456. 



457 



a j o . 



450, 



460, 



461. 
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ATICS I 6 XI - PHASE 2 



GENERAL COURSE OBJECTIVES 

V T hole Number Numeration 
Addition of Elide Numbers 
Subtraction of Whole Numbers 
Multiplication of Ah ole Numbers 
Division of Wlic-le Numbers 
Fractional Numeration 
Subtraction of Fractions 
Multiplication of Fractions 
Division of Fractions 

Numeration and Operation of Decimals 

Percentage 

Formulas 

Denominate Numbers and Measurement 
Business Mathematics 




295 



GENERAL OB' T1VE : 



WHOLE NUMBER NUMERETICN 



The student will be able to. 

1. Circle whole numbers from any mathematical grouping. 

2. Write a number from a given word statement. 

Vj r ite a word sentence from a given number. 

Place whole numbers on the number line. 

Examine the importance of place-value by positioning a given v/hole 
number in different places. 

Compare the values of the whole numbers, after objective 5, by list- 
inp, them in order of • 

State or write the place-value of a particular digit through 
1,CCC,0C0, given a number of more than one digit. 

Round off whole numbers to the nearest place asked. 

Round off whole numbers according to a specific number of signifi- 
cant figures . 

Write the numbers immediately preceeding and following a giver 
ber in counting sequence. 

Write the number or numbers between any two given numbers where the 
given numbers are at least two units apart. 

Write the symbols for less than* 

Write the symbol for greater than. 

Supply either in written form or orally either or in a given 

mathematical statement . 

Circle odd numbers from any grouping of whole numbers. 

Circle even numbers from any grouping of whole numbers. 



3. 

A. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

1A. 

15. 
3 6. 



O 
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GrrEPAL OBJECTIVE - ABTITIOV C-F 



The 


student will b-a able to 


17. 


Tevrrite any Riven number in terns or addends. 


13. 


j’.-.jr esg by positioning on the number line, tut sun o . an\ two one 
die it addends. 


19. 


Write the sun tor two addends of one digit in column notation. 


20. 


i A T r xt:e the sum for two addends of one dx^it in line notation. 


21. 


Rewrite a given number in addenda of powers of 10. 


22. 


TT rite the sun after deity? ob j ect ivc /:!. 


23. 


Round off the sum of whole numbers to any place-value 


24. 


'Trite an addition problem, giver. in line notation in column notation. 


25. 


Write the sun of two or more addends of one digit in column notation. 


26. 


'•Trite the sum of two or more addends of one digit it. line notation. 


27 . 


ilrite the sum for two addends of two digits in column notation, where 
it is not necessary to carry. 


23. 


Prite the sum for two addends of two digits in line notation, where 
it is not necessary to carry. 


29. 


Write the sum for two addends of two digits in column notation, where 
it is necessary to carry. 


30. 


Write the sum of three or more two digit addends in column notation, 
where it is not necessary to carry . 


31. 


Write the sum of three or more two digit addends in column notation, 
where it is necessary to carry. 


32. 


Write the sum of two addends of three or more oigits in column rota 
tion. where it is necessary to carry. 


33. 


Write the sum of three or more three digit numbers in column nota- 
tion, where it is necessary to carry- 


34 . 


Write the sum of three or more addends with a varying number of digits 
in column notation, vhere it is necessary to carry. 


35. 


Check addition problems by adding in the reverse direction. 


36. 

O 

ERLC 


Circle the problem having the least sum when given several addition 
problems. r> p r J7 



' ~r 



■> r. 



39 



40. 



Circle, '’her. ,?iven se- 
neatest sur. . 



- -- 1 r> f~ ' '■ r" ■ 



, rc vi^-;5 the proMen ha^ine t^e 



r-; f cle vecn driven several sdei tier. prc-Dlems 3na o ^ ^ac-L. a- ic^ r? u- *- ^ - 
the problem having a sum that is greater than the riven nun-.r-ev. 

Ci-c.in vhen «iver. several addition fr^’.^s and a specific number, 
the problem having a sum that is treater than the given noraber. 

Demonstrate the associative axiom, by vritinn in the missing and end , 
when given a statement of equality, ’’here the terras are addends. 



41. 


TJrite in 


the nissinp, acV.erd 


in a statement of eauality that i. T ill 




denonstr 


rte the commutative 


axiom. 


42. 


T J rite = 


ci -r in a statement 


of addition* 


43. 


Correct 


any ^ statement in 


ob AC, by reolaciny one addend 




another 


number that vill ns 


he t r c stat cm an t t r ue - 



44. hrita xrord statements of sum in the proper mathematical symbols , then 
add . 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE " SUBTRACTION OF MIOLE KIT ’TIERS 
The student vill be able- 

4 5. T’rite the additive inverse of a number. 

46. Demonstrate stab tract ion as the inverse of addition, by using the num- 
ber line and marking off the given numbers to find the difference. 

47. Name, by placing in proper position, the minuend. 

48. Name by placing in proper position, the subt^anend . 

49. Marne by placing in proper position, the difference. 



50. 


Subtract 


a one digit number from 


a 


one 


digit 


number 


in 


column potation 


51. 


Subtract 


a one digit number from 


a 


one 


digit 


number 


in 


line notation. 


52. 


Subtract 
where it 


a one digit number from a 
is not necessary to horro’ 


tvo 


digit 


number 


in 


column notation 


53. 


Subtract 


n o ne~ d i n , i t num b cr f r on 


a 


t \:o 


digit 


number 


5 n 


line notation. 



54, 



Subtract two numbers in column notation, where the sum of the subtra 
Lend and difference is less than 20. 



O 
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?9.R 



or 



9 > 1 



55 - 
5 <5 . 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61 . 
62, 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 



Subtract two numbers in line notation, where the sun 
end difference is less than 2 n - 



the subtrahend 



Subtract in column notation* two 
it is not necessary to borro T ' T - 



r.uroers of 



tvo or rr.cre dicits, trliere 



p ewr i t e a subtraction pro o 1 ott. that no arven in j-rre 
umn notation observing proper place value.. 

Subtract a one digit number from a two digit number 
vrhere it is necessary to borrow. 



notation in col- 



in column notation 



Subtract in column notation a two or more dir.it number from a two or 
more dipit number , where it in necessary to borrow. 

Check subtraction nroblems by adding the subtrahend to the difference, 
the res-lt being the minuend. 

Pound off the difference to a renuested olace-vaiws. 

Circle, when given several subtraction problems, the problem having 
the greatest difference. 

Circle, when given several subtraction problems, the probl on having 
the least difference. 

Circle, when given several subtraction problems and a specific num- 
ber, the problem whose difference is greater than the specific num- 
ber . 

Circle, when given several subtraction problems and a specific num- 
ber. the problem whose difference is less than the specific number. 

Fill in the missing term in a statement of equality for subtraction. 



67. Urlte either = or ^ , when given a subtraction statement. 

68. Correct incorrect sentences in objective 67 , by replacing any one 
term by the number that will make the statement true. 

69. Translate a word statement of difference into mathematical symbols, 
then subtract. 




GI’.XFTL C-jrCTI'T 






The student will re nb! 



70c TT rite the product o~ two tw 



hole r.ur-'( 



5sitior.ln;7 on the r.unber 



1 ine 



71. 



"etresent the oroduct of two v.-holo nurbers by writing a rectangular 
array in colunn-row notation, 



72. PvGpren ent the - number by writing ccuivalent arrays* 

73. multiply any two single digit nunbors in column notation. 
Multiply any tt.ro single cip.it numbers In line notation. 
State, iron, nenory the zero property, i.e. Y. x 0+0. 

numbat from 0 to 144 into two factors . 

77. Circle prime nunbers from any mathematical proup-.ne. 

78. Factor into primes any non-prime. number from 0 to 144. 
Trite the sejuara of any given number . 



74, 

75 

76. Factor anv 



79. 

80. 



n r ite a number in exponential form when given its perfect scuare 
from 0 to 144. 



81. Multiply a two digit nun er by a one digit number in column notation 
where carrying is not required . 

82, Multiply a two digit number by a one digit number in line notation 
where carrying is not required. 

33. Multiply a two dinit number by a one digit number in column notation 
where it is necessary to carry. 



84. Multiply a t^o digit number by a one. digit number in line notati 
vjhere it is necessary to carry- 



on 



85 o Rewrite in column rotation., a multiplication problem that is divert 
in 3 ine notation. 

86c. Multiply a three or more dipit number by a one dipit number in 
column notation where it is necessary to carry. 

87c Multiply a two digit number by a two die it number where it is not 
necessary to carry o 



08. T Multiply a two digit number by a t 'Vp 

sary to carry- 

O 

me 



it number where it is neces 



3 2 . 


'••jit inly a t’-Tc-* c: mere digit number V-* 
notation where it is necessary to carry. 


~ tp ' 3 d i ■ i t ru ,r t or 7 r 


CO, 1^7 rq 


90. 


h'ultirlv a five digit number ty a five ui 
where it is necessary to carry. 


Ot nui.ber in colunn 


::otation 


91, 


fT rite the addends as a multiplicanf ; dote 
solve for the product, when given, several 


rmine the nul tipi for 
duplicate adeems . 


and 


92. 


Round off the product to the desired place vaxue. 





i. 



Olt 



Dr^.opstrr.t?. the commutative axiom by writing in a missing factor in a 
statement of equality fcr multiplication* 

Demonstrate the associative axiom by '■rit.i.nz in a r ' iss:lnr ' factor jn * 
statement of equality for nultiplicat7.cn. 



95. 


Circle . 


v-hc.n 


rriven - 




ir.p the 


i 03 o 


t nrcdu; 


97 . 


Circle , 


xrhen 


riven \ 




n* m " er > 


trie 


problem 


op. , 


Circle y 


vjhen 


. Ivor 1 




numb er 9 


the 


problem 


99. 


Fill in 


the 


missing 



n giver, several rultiol.-catien problems and a specific 
problem whose product is greater thin the given nurrer. 



100,. Trite either = or i- in a statement involving multiplication. 

101. Correct any ^ in objective 100 by replacing a factor with the value 
that will make the statement true. 

102. Translate a v;or d. statement of multiplication into mathematical 
symbols then multiply. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE- DIVISION OF WHOLE DUTiESkS 

The student vil.l be able to' 

103. Divide two numbers where the quotient and divisor are one digit num- 
bers , where there is no remainder. 

104 . Check a division problem by multiply Ian the quotient and divj. or,, tie 
result being the dividend. 

105. nivj.de two numbers , where the quotient and divisor are one digit num- 
bers.. with a remainder. 



O 
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1 06 Chock a division nroblcn with a remainder, multipip j-n.*: i_h<_ q.iotietiL 
and divisor, then adding the remainder to the product, the result 
being the dividend . 



107. 


T'Trite a re 


108. 


T-Jrite a ft 


109. 


Fewrite a 


110. 


Divide n t 


111. 


Divide a 1 


112. 


Divide a 1 


113 . 


Round off 


114 . 


Circle th 



given division pTrobJ-cnis * 

115. Circle, from several division problems, the problem having the least 

quotient , 

116. Circle, when Riven several division nroblems and a specific number, 
the problem whose quotient is greater than the specific number. 

117. Circle, when given several, division problems and a specific number, 
the problem whose quotient is less than the specific number. 

118. Fill in a missing term in a division statement of equality. 

119. Write either - or + in a statement of division to produce a correct 
statement • 

120 Correct a division statement of t , by replacing one of the quotient, 
divisor, dividend , or remainder, in order to produce a true state- 

meat. * 

121.. Translate a verbal statement of division into math etna tit state 

meats and complete division* 

172 Translate a two-step word statement involving any of the four opera- 
tions, into mathematical symbols, select the proper operational 
and correctly perform, the mechanics to obtain a solution. 



O 
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pnp 
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OPTIONAL OBJECTIVES FOP. MULTIPLICATION 
BR. FOLEY SERIES 



FOE USE T ’IT? T, 0?K BOOKS AS 



The student will be able to - 



1. 



Multiply by use of the calcu! 
as the addend 5 the number of 



ator netb.cn „ i.e. repeating one factor 
times indicated by the second factor. 



9 



Use the calculator method where subtraction is used as a short cut 
v 7 hen one of the two numbers is close to x times 10. 



example" 1 23 x 49 — 



ten 123’ s 
ten 123 ’ s 
ten 122 's 
ten 1 2 3 ' s 
te n 1 23 1 s 

■"6150 

_ 153 

602/ 



= fifty 



123 ! 



= one 123 

— 49 one twenty threes 



Multiply tv7o numbers by use of 



the halving and doubling method 



example? 



23 x 27 « 



23 

11 

5 



1 



27 

54 

103 

__216 (delete when both arc even) 

432 

621 



Multiply numbers, where 
10. by subtracting each 
differences (this is the 
the difference from the 
of the answer. 



both of the numbers are close multiples of 
of the numbers from 100* multiplying their 
last 2 digits of the answer) » then subtract 
opposite factor to get the first two digits 



example 1 93 x 94 — 
93 from 100 — 7 



u4 from 100 — 6^ 
42 



93 6 = 07 



the last two digits of answer 
the first two digits 




233 



the product is C742 



OPTIONAL STUDIOS pop WUHEPATI^N SYEEA'B Oil ,T POLF. ,T T rv BPPS IN C^N :;.CTIO T 
’•■TITH IJOPK BOONS, i , e . ; L r '-. FOLEY SI’. PI US 

The student will be able to". 

Compare . when ri the various Tcpr?™t 00110 %”"“' 






Ir similarities and difference* 



bers in different cultures r. 
class discussion . 

When given the Egyptian numeral and its equivalent modern numeral, 
write the Egyptian numeral from the modern numeral - 

’Then given the. modern numeral and the Egyptian numeral., write the 
modern numeral from the Egyptian numeral. 

Contract the Egyptian system and the modern system by Jj.scupf.ion of 
the lack of place-value in the former, and the lack of a s>m. ox tor 

zero . 

Determine bv class discussion the basic concerts the Egypt !«.•..> system 
used to establish their numeration system (directing the discussion 
to establish the following ronr concepts;. 



a . 

b. 

c. . 

d. 



A basic set of symbols 

A single numeral representing a collection obi acts 
A repeated symbol to form other numbers 

Adding a group of symbols to find the number represented. 



6 . 



10 



Compare addition and subtraction of the modem system and the 
Egyptian system by discussing similarities and differences by set- 
ting up problems in both systems and determining by further discus 
sion which system is the easiest to use. 

Uhen piven the Babylonian representation for numbers write the 
equivalent Babylonian numeral when given a Hindu Arabic (moc.ern 
system) numeral. 

Fill in the missing Hindu Arabic or Babylonian numerals when given a 
table of both Hindu Arabic and/or Babylonian numerals, by writing. 

when Mven the Homan numerals and their Hindu Arabic equivalent , dis- 
cuss in class their use today and why this system has remained w.vLle 
the other systems have not. 

Write the equivalent Poraan numeral, when given a Hindu Arauic num- 
eral . 



il. w r ite tb- equivalent Hindu Arabic numeral, when given a Homan num- 



O 
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eral . 






12 remonstrate the subtractive idea in r crsan nuter.ils v ;- k _ r1 ' , 

correct Korean numeral '-hen si van a erndu Arabic nu-.ier.i_ - i0 ' 

lowing restrictions* 

2 . I before only a V or X 

b . X before only a L or C 

c. C before only a P or X 

example* 34= XXX IV = 1OKL0+10-K 5-1) 

13. Write large Hindu Arabic numerals using, the multiplx _at ^ - T e iar a Oj ^..e 
bar. in terms of the Foman numeral. 

14 Given addition and subtraction problems in both Hindu Arabic and 

Dor, an nutr.eca.ls, convert the given r.v-ornlt to the other SY»t«n and 
solve. 

15. Como are by discussion the Tlnby Ionian , hgyptzar: v Egyptian Roman and 
Hindu Arabic., noting similiat :• ties » differences and their degree o 
difficulty in addition and subtraction. 

16. Given the name transfer, from Hindu Arabic co the Decimal System, the 
student will discuss its superiority ever other numeral xon^sys -etis 

in terms of (a) difficulty of operations (b) expressions or very 
large and very small numbers (c) a place-value system using ten 
basic symbols . 

17. Select from a group of numbers, numbers to the base ten. 

18. Rewrite the number in terms of powers of ten when given the number, 
example 124 ~ 100 4- 10 + 10 4 4 

19. TJrite a multiple of 10 as an exponent . . 

20. Construct a number line and locate the multiples of ten. 

21. Write a given number in exponential form, by factoring, then grouping, 
then writing the exponent. 

22. Develop by writing in sequence, counting number with the bases 3, 4, 

5. 

23. Write, when given a number with the base, ten, its equivalent with the 

base 3, 4. 5 using the list from objective 22. 

24. Write, when given a number base 10, that is an integral multiple of 
10, the equivalent number value, with the base 3, 4, 5. 

25. Write the equivalent number base 10, when given a number base 3, u , 5. 
O 
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26. 
27 - 

28. 

29 . 

30. 

31 . 

32. 

33. 



35. 



36, 



37 



38. 



39. 



40, 



Construct an aoditrun u,_n l - . 

Add number 5 with the base 3, 4 , : us: n<- T v> nc.uends 5 .-d <--* - J - 1 

objective 26. 

Construct a subtraction ratio tor nuroers " - t:1 , - >!e ^ a -’ e 

Subtract two numbers base 3, -+ , -• using the !_u.b-a._. 

Construct, a multiplication table for numbers base 3, 4, 0 . 

Write the product of two numbers with the ease 3, 4, 5 witn too dunts 
using the tables. 

Construct an additional table for numbers to the base 

- t _ r: m u rr c the 1 ac a 2 hv use of the tab3 e in obj re- 

write the number of num.Ders zz> ^ 

five 32. 

Revjr ite a nurfo cr base 10 as a numl n. ; ^ 5 G 
Const: rue t a nviltipl a cation t a i.*le -j.^n tee base 
Multiply two numbers with the bast: / using tne 

Divide two ™ter, with the base 3, 4, 3 where the dividend has a 
greater number of digits than the dxvlsc r. 

. i . -* ^ „ o /. c r.-v fhe dividend has a greater 

Divide numbers wxth the base 3 9 *•» ? J v ‘ 

number of digits than the divisor* 

„ , _ - i riin h Pr when given several numbers of 

Positron numbers on tne nunoer l ~ 

different bases . 

List -numb err. in order of magnitude, when given several numbers of 
different bases. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE; FRACTIONAL NUMERATION 
The student will be able to: 

1. Identify the numerator of a fraction by position. 

2. Identify the denominator of a fraction by position. 

3. Circle common fractions fre.r a a >_ of numocr .■> . 

4. Circle 'improper” fractions from a set of numbers. 

|: Circle mixed numbers from a set of numbers. 

9 nr< 



*5 . 

7 . 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



iven 


f r act i on 


fren a 


sec of frsc 


3Ct , 


wh i hi i 5 


correc 


tly shaded 1 


n ha, 


f-; a tiuTror 


atcr of 


l' ; (1/3.. 1/ 



ctions 






23 , 
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1/4 , etc . ) . 

Shade an object or Identify an object which is correctly shaded in a 
fractional part, where the fraction has a numerator other than 1. 

Circle from a set of fractions, those that are equivalent to the 
number 1* 

Write a literal interpretation of a numerical fraction. 

Write a numerical fraction from a literal interpretation of a fraction. 

a fraction from an euample, trivius a part-tvh^le situ.. -ion. 
bv placing the part over the whole. 

Identify the numerator of a fraction as a part of die whole. 

Identify a fraction with 20*0 dencvmi..ator as an undefined term. 

Identify a fraction with zero numerator as zero- 

Write an equivalent fraction from a fraction by multiplying the nura- 
era tor and denominator by tr.c Sc^me ■nuu J - er • 

Reduce a fraction by factoring the. same number from the numerator and 
denominator • 

Place the position of any common fraction on the number line. 

Write any two fractions as equivalent fractions having a common _ denom- 
inator, by multiplying both ports of each fraction by the denominator 

of the other * 

Order any two common fractions by writing uhom as equivalent f^act’ 
having a common denominator, taking the fraction with the larger 
numerator as the larger and placing the appropriate symbol = y * < 

between them. 

Add any two common fractions with the same denominator , by placing the 
sum of the two numerators over the common denominator, in column 
notation . 

Add anv two common fractions with the same denominator, by piecing 
the sum of the two numerators over the. common denominator, m lm 
notation , 

Rewrite any sun of common fractions, given in line notation, m column 
notation. 
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2 L 



26. 



27. 



7 n 



29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34 . 

35. 

36. 



rf? , I -j r r pr* 0 17 d tr Ti C m 1 H T: t O I S O <v '*. T IT X tl X i 1 •- 

\ a +- - 4 v p* c o*~i r ^ on f r g . f_ i- w n ^ j — c , 1 . 

,.dd ai -2 t- c Cw. . h , vi „ a cordon denc* i:utor it-e nroauct 

then as equivalent fictions h *.. ^ - talent fractions in 

of the two denominators), then a da inn the to ecu 

column notation. 

frarf-in^q wit^ •* i f £ o rent denominators , ty writ inn 
21*2 «ui™ £S£ having a coxr.on «e»o£».tor <c-~t 
of the t’7o denomnators) . -he.. av.oi»*u — " 

in line notation. 

Determine the least common multiple of any too or more 

d mo hv listing the least number of factors that will Pfoaucc 
each of the Wo nuchlrs , and than nultiplying the factors together. 

Add any two c«non fractions with different denorinaters between 1 and 

-, nr , u v converting the fractions to equivalent fraction. . » _ h 

100 by convert xn, cm co ^ OP multiple of the two ctenom- 

least common denominatox vtii«- iea->c 
nators) in column notation. 

, , f „ pM( , ns with different denominators, between 1 

Add anv tv? o common Ir-iCtiona ui: ‘ 1 . ons havin’-- 

and 100 . by converting the frne. X«» ' 

a least common deuomnatoi. v.-h<- xea^t 

denondnators) ^n line notation. 

Add any number of conrnon fractions, writing each as an **^ alent 
fraction with a least common denominator, in column notation. 

Add any number of common fractions, writing each as aa *^ lvalent 
fraction vrith a least common denominator.., m lm 

write anv mixed number as an improper fraction. 

write any "improper fraction as a mixed number. 

Write a whole number as a mixed number. 

Write any -whole number as a fraction. 

Place the position of any mixed number on the number line. 

Order any two mixed numbers, by writing them as fractions basin,, the 
same denominator * 



37. 


Add any two mixed numbers 
v;ith a common denominator 


33. 


Add anv two mixed numbers 
vTith a common denominator 


39. 


Write the sura of any two 
and adding to it the sum 
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40, 



41. 



wixr 1 ar s lx- 7 a c cin; 2 , t h e vho 1 -3 nu'T 1; e l y a r i 



4 C L 

50. 

51, 






in x . j r: o ta — 



Krite the sun of any tvo tixc 
and adding to it the sun ox t 
tion , 

s f mixed nunbo.rs, given in line notation, in column 



Rewrite any sun 
notation . 



42. 


Add 


a 


L iaixef 


I number 


and 


a who J e 


number- in 


CO 


Ixtvi n no tation. 


/ n 
MO . 


Add 


a 


raided 


nur-tber 


a ad 


a whole number P in 


iin 


c notation . 


44. 


Add 


a 


mixed 


numb or 


and 


a common 


fraction s 


in 


co lurnn notat ion . 


4 5. 


Add 


a 


mixed 


number 


and 


a common 


fraction 5 


in 


line notation. 


46. 


Add 


a 


whole 


rn mb er 


and 


a common 


fraction . 


in 


column notation. 


47. 


Aid 


a 


vino j e 




and 


a c CTo-m 


fraction , 


in 


line notation. 


00 

sr 


Add 


C'Vu y com 


bir. o t ic" 


* o £ 


three or 


more fract 


:inr 


is, mined runners 



n urn b ors , in col uli n. form cr».l\ - 

Add three or more mixed irazaours, m column notation. 

Write the sum of an^ number of fractions as a mixed number. 

Translate a word statement of addition of fractions, into mathematical 
symbols , then vrrite the sum. 



GENERAL 03JFXTIVE ' SUBTRACTION CF FRACTIONS 

The student vtIII be able f 

52. Subtract any two common fractions with the sarae denominator, by plac 
ing the difference of the two numerators over the common denominator, 
in column notation,, 

53. Subtract any two common fractions with the same denominator, by plac- 
ing the difference of the two numerators over the common denominator,. 

in line notation. 

54. Rewrite the difference of two fractions, given in line notation, in 
column notation v 

55. Subtract any two comuon fractions with different denominators by con- 
verting both fractions to equivalent: fractions wxtn a common denomi 
nator (the product of the two denominators) s in column notation. 



3 
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56 . 


Subtract any tvc corner. fracti-uu vi t :: different denominator ? ^ y cn.- 
v art ins: both fractlcr.? to eeu:.v->‘ one tract J or ^ with a corner (?onr ; •• 
r.ator (the product of the tvo dcraminrt res) , in lire -setstten. 


57. 


Subtract any two cortncn fractions with dirferent cono.r-.ir-ators eetueen 
I and 100 bv converting tbs fractious to e-'uivalant fractions , 
a least ccrnmon denominator (the least cordon multiple of the two denom- 
inators), in colon notation. 


53 . 


Subtract any two cocoon fractions with different dcnccixnators between 
1 and ICO by converting the fractions to equivalent fractions, having 
a 1 east common denov.i r.ator (the least common multiple of the tvo 
denominators) , in lint notation. 


59. 


Subtract any two mixed fractions, if the whole part and fractional 
part of the minuend are greater than the whole part and tractroncl 
njtift of the subtr abend, bv taking the romcotivo differences of toe 
vl \o 1 e a n d f r a c t ’ c no X p a. r t s * in £ o 1 urn n no t. a u io n . 


60. 


Su tract any two mixed fnctinr.y if the whole part and fractional 
part of the minuend arc greater than, the whole nar t and fractional 
part of tha suberahe. A , by ta d- the. voDCCtb- differe nces of the 
whole and fractional parts, in line i:o*. ration. 


61. 


Convert a mixed number to an ^suivalort ‘hmpvoper ’ mixed number by 
taking part cf the whole number., v:ritlng it as a fraction and adding 
it to the fractional part. 


62. 


Subtract any two mixed fractions by converting the minuend to an 
’'improper ’ mixed fraction, in which both the whole and fractional 
parts are greater respectively, than those of the subtranend, in col- 
urrm notation. 


63 . 


Subtract a comm on fraction from a whole number by subtracting the com- 
mon fraction from the whole number written as u fractions in column 
notation * 


64 . 


Subtract a common fraction from a whole number by subtracting the ^ 
common fraction from the whole number written as a fraction, in line 
no tat ion . 


65. 


Subtract a mixed number from a whole number by converting both of the 
numbers to fractions in column notation* 


66 . 


Subtract a mixed number from a whole number by converting the mixed 
number to an "improper* fraction , in column notation. 


67 . 


Subtract a. common fraction from a mixed number, if the common fraction 
is less chan the fractional part of the mixed number, by subtracting 
the fraction from the fractional part cf the mixed number, in column 
notati p 


O 
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bS 



70. 



Subtract a cotr.cn fraction fro- a ~.ixec number. _ir cr? cer 
ic; ^tater than the fraction?.! pr.rc c too r.iX;: numoer, ny u: 
t^' nixod nurd or ns ar. ' improper' r.i-:r : r.v-bar , _ in which : 

^re.-tcr than the ccmon fracticr ; in column no tanor - 



ctioo :;1 



part: as : 

Subtract a vhoie r.vnber frc~i n Txi:-:ed nu::.~cr cy : ouract>?o 1 to.e v:.o 1' 
number part of the mined nunber > tn column notatvu,. 



Convert an '-improper* mixed number to its simplest mixed number fora, 
by simplifying the fraction of the mixed number and adding the whole 

number parts. 



il - 



71. 


Subtract c 
unn no tat 


7? . 


Subtract. 




rot :\t icn . 


73. 


Write the 




as a rni>:e< 


74. 


T ran plate 



i onv c r *_ i. p ' r both to f me t ierm s x n 1 xn g 
iticn of fractions 3 and whole numbers 



Translate a word statement of diffavv.xeo be 
mat icnl svnbols , then vrite tha Jit f ncc. * 



between fractions into mat be- 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE * MULTIPLICATION OF FI ACTIONS 

The student vill be able to' 

75. Write the product of any two common fractions by writing it as the 
product of the numerators divided by the product of the denominators, 
in column notation. 

76 . Write the product of any two common fractions by writing it as the 
product of the numerators divided by the product of the denominators, 
in line notation. 

77. Rewrite any product of fractions, given in column notation, in line 
notation . 

78. Factor the greatest possible number (s) from any numerator and any 
denominator of a multiplication of fractions, in order to simplify 
mu 1 1 1 p L i cation. 

79. Multiply ary two mixed numbers by writing them as fractions in Line 
notation - 

80. Multiply a whole number and a common fraction by writing the whole 
number as a fraction and multiplying tne. tw’o fractions, in column 
notation . 
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V, f .*-j c~ *■ ’ 



iC- 1 - i 






Mult ini v .; whole r-' 'be r and a nixed run- 
in column r.cn'f icti. 



.of. as f race ions 



84 . 

35. 

86 - 

87 - 

S3 . 
•39. 

90. 

91. 

92. 



Multiply a e-hole number and a mixed n-mber by writing > ' ot - ! as fractions 
in lino rotriricr.. 

IHrttiolv * vh-lc rubber and a nix-** -vr her by tip’ yir-r, bc-.h ,-ortr. 

of thi r-.ixed nwmbar by foe v'oole r.urr-.bor and adding both products 
together , in coiu.-n notation . 

i-i- lv r whol z number erf a nixed number by multiplying both ?«■'•■- OI 
the mixed number by tne vtole niuber 2-^ oo.a i - - u 

ir. line rotation. 

Multiply a nixed number and a common fraction by uniting toe nixed 
number an a fraction, in coin r notation. 

Multiply a nixed nur.be? and a ccxrxcn fraction by writing the nixed 
number as a fraction, in lit?- no rat .ton . 

Multiply three cannon fractions, in line notation. 

Multiply three mixed numbers v in line notation. 

Mu 1 tipi v any combination, of three mixed numbers-, common fractions and 
whole, numbers, by writing them as fractions in line notation. 

Rewrite the product of any combination of fractions, whole numbers 
arid mixed num b e. v s as a mixed numb cr . 

Translate a word statement of multiplication of fractions into mathe 
mat i cal symbols, then write the product. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE ? 

The student wiil be able to* 
93 



DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 



Write the reciprocal of any fraction by inverting the positions of the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction. 



94. write the reciprocal of any whole number by writing the whole number 
as a fraction and inverting the fraction. 

95. Write the reciprocal of any mixed number by writing the mixed number 
as a fraction and inverting the fraction. 

96. Divide any two common fractions by multiplying the dividend by the 

Q reciprocal of the divisor. ^ ^2 
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Q ^ 

^ * * 


Di.vl d<r ar ; v tv'o r.ix jd nurrV _?rs by h ?t/i to frc.::;or.> , c ;en -‘rit 


c P 


o- vide a co~.rrr. f V£Cilon by a '-hole number by multiplying the conron 
fraction by the reciprocal ox one ’-ncla number. 


oo _ 


T3-i y-f ,3 ri>’ 3 c nu^bc r by <3 T ~.*i o 1 3 r uric -3 r by conv6ruin_. C. i r k - - v * c' d iiu.bo.*. 

to 3 fraction .tv' multiql/’lug cy the reexp local ot t n o wnole nu.. 

bn r «. 


100 • 


Divide a whole number by a common fraction l>y writ Inn the whole number 
as a fraction and -multinlvinn bn* the reciprocal of the common fraction. 


101. 


Divide a '--hole nur.be r bv a mixed fraction by -ritiny the -hole number 
an a fraction, converting the it-* red number to a fraction and nultJply- 
in' r the- - *1 , -> i nut-bar fraction fcv the reciprocal of the inn roper fraction 


1 02 * 


Divide a mixed nut. her bv a common iraction by ut itiur, the mixed n >..... be k 
as a fraction, and multii? lyir.r by the reciprocal of the common fraction. 


103 . 


Divide a conrnon fraction bv a mixed number by convert in y the nixed 
number to a fraction and r.uit i?. In in p the common frnctim by tha recipro- 
cal of the improper fr'Ction. 


104. 


Write the quotient of two fractions as a mixed number. 


105. 


Divide the quotient of two fractions by another fraction. 


106. 


Find a number when a fractional part of it is known, by dividing the 
pivep. number , representing the fractional part of the unknown number, 
bv the given fraction. 


107. 


Pind what part one number is of another* by dividing the first by the 
second „ 


10 P. 


Translate a word statement of division involving fractions* into math- 
ematical symbols and writing the quotient. 


109 , 


Compare two numbers by writing one as a fractional part of the other. 


110. 


Find a fractional part of a number by mult ip ly inp the fraction by the 
number* . 


Ill . 


Convert n friction to a decimal equivalent by dividing the numerator 
bv the <h.*.u onvinat or . 


112 . 


Convert a mixed number to a decimal equivalent. 


113. 


Compute the solution of a number of fractions involving a combination 
of operations. 


3* 4. 
ERIC 


Translate a word statement of fractions involving more than one opera- 
tion, into mathematical symbols, Ui^vritinq the solution. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 



NUMERATE ON 



AIT) OF EDITIONS ON DECIMALS 



The student will be able to - 



1. 


Write a literal interpretation of a numerical decimal. 


o 

• 


Write a numerical decimal from a literal interpretation of the decimal. 


3. 


Convert a decimal fraction to a fraction. 


4. 


Place any two or more decimals on the number line. 


5. 


Convert a mixed decimal to a mixed number. 


6. 


Round off a decimal to tenths ^ hundredths and thousandths. 


7. 


Round off a decimal to a whole number. 


8 . 

c 


Add two or more one digit decimals. 

Convert the sum of decimals from line notation to column notation. 


10. 


add two or more decimals having the seme number of digits to the right 
of the decimal point,. 


11. 


Add lv7o or more decimals having a different number of digits to the 
right of the decimal point,. 


12. 


Add a decimal and a whole number* 


13. 


Translate a word statement of addition of decimals into mathematical 
symbols * then write the solution . 


14. 


Subtract decimals having the same number of digits to the right of the 
decimal point. 


15. 


Subtract decimals where the minuend has more digits to the right of the 
decimal point than the subtrahend. 


16. 


Subtract decimals where the subtrahend has more digits than the minxiend 


1 7 . 


Subtract a decimal from a whole number. 


13. 


Subtract a whole number from a mixed decimal. 


19. 


Translate a word statement of subtraction of decimals into mathematical 
symbols* then writing the difference. 



20 . Multiply decimals having the sane number of digits to the right of the 



ERIC 2i. 


decimal point. 

Convert a problem given in line notation into column notation. 
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22 . 


Multiply decimals having a ui-fertut number of dipits to the right of 
the decimal point. 


23. 


Multiply n decimal by a wncle number. 


24. 


Multiply a decimal by a powor of ten. 


25. 


Translate a word statement of multiplication of decimals into mathe- 
matical symbols ,, then write the product. 


26. 


Divide two decimals having the same number of digits to the right of 
the decima3. point. 


27 . 


Divide a mixed decimal by a whole number. 


2G . 


Divide a decimal fraction by a whole number. 


29. 


Divide a whole number by a decimal. 


30. 


Divide a whole number by a. 1 ary er whole number. 


31 . 


Divide a decimal by a fraction. 


32. 


Divide a decimal by a power of ten* 


33. 


Translate a word statement of division of decimals into mathematical 
symbols, then write the quotient. 


34. 


Add quan titles o f men e.y . 


35. 


Subtract quantities of money. 


36. 


Multiply an amount of money by a whole number. 


37. 


Multiply an amount of money by a fraction. 


3S . 


Multiply an amount of money by a mixed number. 


29. 


Divide an amount of money by a who] e number. 


40. 


Translate a word statement involving a combination of operations on 
decimals 9 into mathematical symbols then writing the solution. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE. PERCENTAGE 



The 


student will be able to^ 


1 . 


Discuss the difference between per cent and percentage. 


ERIC 


Write examples of; (a) per cent 

(b) percentage 

245 



/•% 



Identify the sign of pen cent. 

Change per cent tc- ded^i 1 

a) Given a on 3 digit numoer in per cent notation, 
rewrite the number omitting the per cent sign. 



the student mill 



(b) Given a two digit mincer in per cent notation, the student viil 
rewrite, the number omitting the per cent sign- 



(c) Given a three digit number in per cent notation, 
rewrite the number omitting the per cent sign. 



the student will 



(d) Given a mixed number in per cent notation, the student wall re-writ e 
the number omitting the per cent sign. 



Change decimals to per cent: 



two digit dec ion! 



(a) 


Given a c 
emitting 


(b) 


Given a i 
omit t: inn: 


(c) 


Gi v en a 
emitting 


(d) 


Given a 
omitting 


<e) 


Given a 
omitting 


<f> 


Given a 
ting the 


Change per c e 


(a) 


Given' a 
rewri t e 


(b) 


Given a 
r evr i t e 


(c) 


Given a 
rewrite 


(cl) 


Given a 
vrite tl 



student will rewrite the decimal 
student will rewrite the decimal 



the decimal point. 



ill rewrite the decimal emit- 



nts to common fractions or nixed numbers: 

one digit number in par cent notation, the student will 
the number as a common fraction. 

two digit number in per cent notation, the student will 
rev/rite the number as a common fraction. 

three digit number in per cent notation, the student will 
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7. Change common fractions or mixed nun: Tiers to oer certs' 



Given a common fraction with a one digit numerator and a one digit 
denominator, the student will rewrite the common fraction as a 
decimal and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a common fraction with a one digit numerator and a two digit 
denominator, the student wijl rewrite the common fraction as a 
decimal and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a common fraction with a two digit numerator and a two digit 
denominator , the student will rewrite the common fraction as a 
decimal and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a common fraction with a two digit numerator and a three 
digit denominator, the student will rewrite the common fraction 
as a decimal and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a fraction with a two digit numerator and a one digit 
denominator, the student will rewrite the fraction as a decimal 
and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a fraction with a three, digit numerator and a one digit 
denominator, the student will change the fraction to a decimal 
and then rewrite the decimal as per cent. 

Given a fraction with a three digit numerator and two digit 
denominator , the student will rewrite the fraction a decimal 
and then change the decimal to per cent. 

Given a mixed number consisting of a one digit whole number part 
and a one digit numerator and denominator fractional part, the 
student will rewrite the mixed number as a decimal and change 
the decimal to per cent. 

Given a mixed number consisting of a one digit whole number part 
and a one digit numerator - two digit denominator fractional 
part, the student will rewrite the mixed num hr as a decimal 
and change the decimal to per cent* 

(j) Given a mixed number consisting of a two digit whole number part 
and a one digit numerator and denominator fractional part, the 
student will rewrite the mixed number as a decimal and change 
the decimal to per cent. 

(k) Given a mixed number consisting of a two digit whole number part 
and a one digit numerator - two digit denominator fractional part 
the student will rewrite the mixed number as a decimal and change 
the decimal to per cent. 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



00 



(i) 



Calculate a percentage, given a 



one or two digit per cent and a three 



or more digit number in whole or decimal form, 




2 47 



Calculate what % one number x 



jf another if the given number c ere 



10 , 



I! * 



(a) 


'hole numb ere 




(b) 


fractions 




(c) 


decimals 




(d) 


comb inot ions of vh 


ole i 


Calculate the number vh 


en a 


two 


digit per cent in v 


bole 


or more digit percent?}?. 


u in 


Sol', 


re , by writing in n:a 


them 


l a) 


sales tax 




(h) 


discount 




<c) 


cot;:aiss ion 




(d) 


profit a nd loss 




(e> 


interest 




(f) 


s chc w 1 activities 




<fi) 


spcr.ts 




(b) 


bu a g eti ng 




(i) 


buying 




(j) 


salaries 




00 


chemical mixtures 




(1) 


cnnr>us 




(m) 


pollfl 




(n) 


statistics 





mtage of it is keov: o given a one or 
rr-e.l or fractional form, and a throe 



xbol'5, word statements involving 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE: THE FORMULA 

The student v^ill be able ttrP 

1 . 



Evaluate an algebraic expression, when values of the variables are 
knu fi., hy substituting the given values for each letter end performing 
the necessary operations- 



Find fh« required value of a formula, by copying the given formula, 
substituting, the Rivets values for the letters, and performing the 
necessary operations - 



3 , 


Solve algebraic eouations 


of 


the form 


X 


+ 


a ~ b - 


wh ere 


*-» 


and 6 are 




positive whole numbers b 




or « a» 














4 . 


S o 1 v e algebraic e nu at ion s 


of 


the form: 


X 


i* 


£L b 9 


where 


a 


and b are 




positive real numbers., b> - 


a « 














5 . 


Solve algebraic equations 
positive whole numbers- 


of 


the form: 


■v^ 


- 


a sn b j 


where 


a 


and b are. 


O 
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_ 9 A 1 . 



G. Solve algebraic eaua^ions of the form a a - n "here a a^d . arc 
noaiuivc real mabars , 



10 . 



12 . 



13. 



Solve algebraic e£ 
tive x c-ho 1 e n u: b e r £ 



; ua t i or a of the to r :n ' 



8. Solve algebraic equations of the form: 
t xv e real numb er s . 



where a and b are dosI- 



ax = b ., where a and h are no si- 



Solve algebraic equations of the form x/o = b» where a and b are posi 
tive whole numbers. 

Solve algebraic equations of the forrm x/a = b, where a and b are per 
itive real numbers. 



11. Solv 



algebraic equations of ti-a 



■ m ■ 



3 >n b « c, where a* b 3 and c 



are nosxtx 



itive real numbers* c > or — o 



Find hissing values of a fort; .d j when all but one of the quantities 
are known . by copy i;jg the fcrnula, substituting giv ->o values for the . 
letters,, performing the requited oj.er.'lions, then ving toe resulting 
equation . 

Write a formula from a word statement , by or icing the arithmetic numbers, 
symbols ... and letters representing the given quantities in the required 
order to show the relationship between quantities. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE; DENOMINATE NUMBERS AND MEASUREMENT 
The student will be able to; 

1„ Commite distances on maps by use of scale. 

Compute lines on drawings by the use of a given scale. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 
5 



Calculate the perimeter of a rectangle given its length and width, and 
the formula P — 2v 4- 21. 

Calculate the perimeter of a snuare given the length of a side. 
Calculate the perimeter of a triangle given the lengths of the sodes/ 



6. Calculate the diameter of a circle, given its **adius and the formula 
D s 2r. 

7. Calculate tie radius ci a circle given its diameter and the formula 
D * 2r . 

8. Calculate the circumference of a circle, given its radius and the form- 
ula C « 2 'if r , whsre"/‘»" = 22/7. 
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Calculate the circvmf ereuce cf 
formula C =7 r ' b . v.ifire '/ i - 22/7 
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11. 


Dr 


aw a lln 


O rr ' 


raph > 


pi- 
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f 
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Ca 


Iculatc 


the 


a:' a a 


of 


a 


rectanc. 1 


P 


7 

y o 


en t 


ho length 


and w 


id 


ch ana th 




f c 


rnula A 


- I 1 


w * 






















13. 


Ca 


leal at a 


the 


vo lvr: 


r:a 


of 


a roctar; 




ular 


soli 


d y given 


the le 


n? 


th, width 




he 


ip.ht arid 


fo 


mu 1 a 


V 


= 
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14 . 


Cc 


leu late 


the 


vo 3 ume 


of 


a cube. 




jven 


the 


length of 


a sio 


e - 




15. 


Ca 


Iculrte 


th. C 


aroa 


of 


a 


circle „ 


C* 


iver. 


the 


radius an 


ci the 


Cc 


r.;ulr, 




* 

z\ 


- 'TT't' v 


W i'i 
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17. Calculate the area of a tri.-.-:.-»Xe .. g 2'-' 
that lia.'iC, and the £or:,.ula A ~ ba 2. 

18. Calculate the width of a rectangle, given the area of the rectangle., 
the length of the rectangle and the formula A — Iw, 

19. Calculate the length of a rectangle, given the area of the rectangle 
and the width of the rectangle, and the formula A « lw. 

20. Calculate the width of a rectangle, given the perimeter of the rec- 
tangle and its length and the formula P = 21 + 2w. 

21. Calculate the length of a rectangle, given the perimeter of the rec- 
tangle and its width end the formula P = 21-4- 2w. 

22. Calculate the length of a side of a square, given its perimeter, and 
the formula P - 41- 

23. Calculate the radius of a circle, given its circumference and the 
formula C — 2 H r where h/ = 22/7 

24. Calculate the diameter of a circle, given its circumference and the 
formula C = D , where = 22/7. 

25. Add numbers of one denomination 

26. Subtract numbers of one der.ewi nation . 

27. Multiply numbers of one denomination. 

28. Divide numbers of one denomination. 

2*50 
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32. 

33. 

34 . 

35. 

36. 

37 . 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

THE 

42. 

43. 

44. 

4 5. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

O 
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Subtract compound number of tvr* or r.ora denc.uinaticr.s if ^the^do^c-. -r. t 
ticns of the minuend are ^roatc-r t:"-.r! c .o- ^ oi t.^c ^ <-r^. • 

Subtract any two compound nunlcrs, by vxiti:..u the minuend as an equiv- 
alent number, in which the denominations are iU eater than tu.ose of toe 
subtrah^.rd , 

Convert a compound number to an ’improper” compound number (12 dollars. 
103 cents) . 

Write the product of a conoour.d number and a whole nuniDor- 

Write '.ho product of a cc.nour;:] number and a whole number in simple 
form . 

Write the product of compound numi ar of two or more denominations. 

Write tie product of compound mn.': cm in simple form. 

1 1 ; .5 1 * •? r \s 1 1 o r e a 1 1 



\ 7r i t c. til: o. o ' * o i \ c vi E o J 
the units are. c::actl] 



1 oori/C’*.Vid nic . OT;d n vaa 



Divide compound numbers of two or more denominations by counting tne 
numbers to the smallest given denominate . 

Write the quotient of two compound numbers in simple form. 

Convert time from AM or PM to the ^.4 hour Cj.oc1 ; -. 

Convert time from the 24 hour cloc.V. to AM or FM. 

student will be ally to convert, without a table, the following units 

Feet to inches. 

Inches to feet. 

Yards to feet 
Feet to yards 
Yards to inches 
Inches to yards 
Miles to feet 
Feet to miles 



Miles to yards 






c: i 
j- » 


Yards to a i 1 es 


e o 


Sr-Uatf*. f r tc scu^r '2 in cries 


53 . 


Square inches to square feet 


54. 


Square yards tc square feet 


55. 


Square feet to square yards 


56. 


Pints to ounces 


57. 


Ounces to pints 


53. 


Quarts to pints 


59. 


Pints to Quarts 


60. 


Gallons to quarts 


Cl . 


Quarts to p. a 1 1 o ns 


62. 


V c und s t o 012 n c e s 


63. 


Ounces to pounds 


64. 


Tons to pounds 


65. 


Pounds to tons 


66. 


Years tc months 


67. 


Months to years 


68. 


Years to weeks 


r-o 

^ y u 


Weeks to years 


70. 


Years to days. 


71. 


Pays to years 


72. 


Weeks to days 


73. 


Days to weeks 


74. 


Days to hours 


75. 


Hours to days 


7 6 . 


Hours to minutes 

orn 
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"irutes to hours 




73 - 


Aocond s to ro r/’tos 




7 Q 


Minutes to seconds 




o 

cc 


Years tc centuries 




81 . 


Centuries to years 




THE 


STUDENT UI7-L BE ABLE TO CON VCR 


T THE FOLLCN 7 


82. 


Acres to square miles 




83. 


Square miles to ceres 




84 . 


CiTi c feet to cubic inches 




85. 


Cubic inches to cubic feet 




CO 


Cu hie y e r ?. a to c u b ~i c f c- e t 




00 


Cubic feet to cubic yards 




88. 


Millimeters to centimeters 




89. 


Centimeters to millimeters 




90. 


Centimeters to meters 




91. 


Meters to centimeters 




92. 


Meters tc kilometers 




93. 


Kilometers to meters 




94. 


Milligrams to grams 




95. 


Crams to milligrams 




96. 


Kilograms to rrans 




97 . 


Grams to k:l log rams 




98. 


Square v. i ll :( meters to square 


centimeters 


99. 


Square centimeters to square 


millimeters 


100 


c Square centimeters to square 


meters 



TS :>Y l : 2E OF A TAT 7 > 
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101. Square meter?. to square centimeters 

102. Square meters to square kilometers 



24C-- 



103. 


Square kiloneters to square meters 


104. 


Cubic millimeters to cubic 


cert timer er s 


105. 


Cubic centimet ers to cubic 


millimeters 


106. 


Cubic centimeters to cubic 


meters 


107. 


Cubic neters to cubic cent 


imeters 


108. 


Meters to inches 




109. 


Inches to meters 




110. 


Meters to feet 




111. 


Feet to meters 




112. 


Yards to meters 




113. 


Meters to yards 




114. 


Centimeters to inches 




115. 


Inches to centimeters 




116. 


Millimeters to inches 




117 c 


Inches to millimeters 




118. 


Kilometers to miles 




119. 


Miles to kilometers 




120. 


Liters to quarts 




121. 


Quarts to liters 




122. 


Grams to ounces 




123. 


Ounces to gx‘ams 





9 S 4 




ah 1 e to 



nr , ‘b T v l c3jr.rTi'T * 

7^ e student r .* i 1 1 b g 



1. 


'•'rite a chock, given the amount for which the check is to he written, 
the o.avee and the date. 




Balance a chc ck -Ln jz account ‘“ivcn a previous balarcp <4 an amount Oi a 
ch e ck v an d an arromi t of a deposit. 


3. 


T1 rite out a deposit slip, p.iven an amount in cash and an amount in 
check. s c 


A. 


TT ri te sales tax any amount of tioroy and the per cent of tax. 


5. 


Determine tax from a fa:: table, given crocs income, marital status, 
nu; her cf dependents „ and deductions* 


6. 


T^yi -j- f a ^ a *f f ferep cg be t T? ooin tart 6.uo and amount wxthholc from pav eft— - 
objective b .. 


7 , 


Ch an mi linen to rer c.v.*nt « 


8. 


Commute local tax, erven oronerty acmes snent and mil] ape. 


9. 


Fill out a bill of sale, given the ite:v(s), number of each item, the 
nomenclature for each item, the cost of each item, and the name o^ 
the purchaser. 


10. 


Compute overtime pay, c*iven an overtime rate 5 and the amount of over- 
time hours. 


11, 


Compute daily, -weekly, monthly, and yearly nay from an hourlv rate. 


12. 


Compute daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly pay from an hourlv rate, 
with overtime. 


13. 


Discuss in class the differences between straight life insurance, 
endowment insurance, term insurance, and limited, payment insurance. 


14. 


Comnute an electricity bill, given the amount of electricity user and 
the rate. 


15. 


Compute amount of; electricity used , yi von two meter read * ivjfj • 


16. 


Compute a water bill, viven the amount of water used, apd the rate. 


17. 


Discuss in class the differences between collision insurance, liability 
insurance, fire insurance, theft insurance, and comprehensive insur- 
ance , 

?55 


O 
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18 . 



Compute the mi lea nor gallon of panolvne „ vu 
arid the number of gallons used. 



ID. 

20 . 

21 . 

2 ? . 

23. 

24 . 

25 . 



ren t'-o ni leans readinr 
ibutinn to the cost of oneratir/' 



27. 



28 . 



discuss in class the factors contriout 
an automobile. 

Discuss a carrvinn charge. 

Adjust recines piven tbs measure of each inrred.-ent and the nun .fir of 
individuals to he served. 

Discuss in class the monthly payment, uhere the interest is computed 
on a yea.rlv basis and on a tier cent of the unpaid balance. 

Compute simple interest on a savings account, piven the nrxrc.if.le, end 
the interest rate. 

Compute compound inte"~st on a savings account, eiven the pn.nciole 
and the interest rate 

Compute, an ame\ ? commission based on sales, piven the amount of 

sales and the cc ; ission rate- 

Discuss in class the parameters ir l^ed in commit in «r overhead in a 
business . 

Discuss in class; the parameters involved, in computing ooeratinp 
expenses in a business. 



Discuss in 
ness . 



class the parameters involved in computing loss in a bust- 



29. 


Discuss 

business 


in c 


30. 


Compute 


disc 


31. 


Compute 


the 


32. 


Compute 
total . 


the 


33. 


Compute 
total . 


the 


34. 


Discuss 
ments a 


in < 


35. 


T lrite a rec 
items, the 
sales tax , 



O 
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■enclature* the cost of each item, - che purchaser, cate, 

final cost. p* 

r ”> y j 



ebl& to - 



OPTIONAL 01iJ7.CTr.TS 



The 


student vill 


be ehl e to * 






36. 


Keep a list 
periods . 


of income and expend 


inures for 


daily 9 weekly, and monthly 


37 . 


Discuss the 


u a ram e t er s invo 1 v e d 


in listing 


fixed expenditures . 


CO 


Discuss die 


parameters involved 


in listing 


va r y i a v ex pend i tures . 


39. 


Fill out an 


incone tax form. 






40. 


Discuss in 


class the use of the 


various ta 


bles necessary to fill out 



an income taK fcrra. 



O 
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local norms tables* 



k Tests displayed in Volume II. 
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njAT/yr/ PROGRESS ThST SC<P-S 1967-1963 

Following, for your information tr.d ere arc. the scores cnta..n_d 
by students in your classes. These reports have been delayed in order that 
the characteristics of the tests and the appropriateness of their diffi- 
culty with respect to the groups tested might be determined. Only after 
certain criteria have been satisfied can the individual test scores be 
considered meaningful. Scores will be reported more quickly during the 
1968-1969 school year. 

Two aspects of the following reports have implies ions for score 
interpretation } and therefore require comment. First, all test scores, 
obtained from these or any other tests, contain an error component . If a 
student were to take many forms of the same test and we were able to con- 
trol such extraneous factors as fatigue and practice, the scores which the 
student made on these various forms would distribute themselves in trie 
familiar bell-shaped curve. Sene of his scores would be relatively low, 
others would be high, and most of then would cluster around a central point. 
The average of this distribution of scores could be called the student's 
true score. 

In practi, , it is generally possible for us to give only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is not 
necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many sccj.es 
which he would have made if he had taken a large number of alternate forms 
of the test. 

Second, students inevitably make errors in gridding identifica- 
tion information on their answer sheets. These erri. are, o* cou 
™ore numerous during the first year of a new testing program. the data 

ERIC 2-69 



P rocessin g system hcs been designed sue-: tuat r luscr-.'jU';^ un?i*et s 
will nevertheless be scored prefer J.v. However, a cri ddir.p, error rev 
result in that score being reporte d in the wrong group. Thus the score 
from an answer sheet incorrectly gri dried "r ... ology Phase 4, test 21 Wxll 
be reported with that group, c cen though the student was really in Phase 3. 
If in the course of examining these scores you note suen irregular. i ,-i ~ , a 
word to the offending gridders would undoubtedly improve the future opera- 
tion cf the system. 

The scores reported are raw scores" i.e., the number of test 
questions answered correctly. In order to interpret a rnW s».oire in terms 
of relative standing within the phase . it must be converted to a percentile 
rank through u:e cf the norms tables provided. 7cv example, a r.-~w score 
of 19 on Biology Test //24, Phase 2.. has a percentile rank of 83, This 
means that 832 of the students in Phase 2 scored l ower than 19. Again, we 
remind you that test scores are not perfectly precise. A good rule of 
thumb is to consider each student's score as being somewhere in the range 
+2 around the reported score. Thus a more conservative interpretation of 
a raw score of 19 would be that this student's true score is probably some- 



where in the range 17-21. 

Master score report lists, arranged alphabetically within phase, 
are available through Mr. Skaggs' office. They nay be used to locate 
scores of students who, because of gridding errors, do not appear on your 
class score reports. 
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Ficio-' 

\aTv 


Progress Tests 


22, 25, an-i 27 (ik 
Parac-nai le Rank 


i 1 
t w 

i 

i 




Ki — fc 2 




Score 


lesv — 


Test 2 _*? 


7a C 2 7 


30 








29 








28 








27 




98 




26 


99 


96 




25 


96 


06 


99 


24 


93 


93 


89 


23 


9> 


87 


98 


2? 


88 


83 


85 


21 


85 


77 


96 


20 


81 


67 


95 


19 


72 


66 


93 


18 


64 


60 


89 


1 7 


57 


51 


85 


16 


53 


39 


78 


15 


46 


32 


70 


14 


41 


23 


60 


13 


36 


20 


50 


12 


31 


18 


44 


11 


24 


17 


30 


10 


21 


12 


19 


9 


17 


10 


11 


8 


15 


6 


n 


7 


13 


2 


7 


ft 


in 


1 


4 


5 


7 






4 


5 


p r> i 




3 


3 
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I? P.’s’ 

Seen 
30 
? 0 
28 



26 



25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 



10 



13 
17 
16 

15 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 



6 

5 

4 
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t 


?3 
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^ Z' 
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Ph;'se 4 


7h 3 


“■ 0 a ~ 2 4 


Phase 3 
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9.9 




} 

‘ - 4' 


oo 


or> 




97 




99 


09 


op 


59 


97 




98 


08 


9i 


OO 


96 






°7 


99 




91. 




r 'f. 


95 


73 


99 


85 


' 0 


5 


93 


61 


n 


34 


99 


91 


89 


51 


or, 


7 5 


99 


86 


84 


40 


93 


69 


99 


79 


80 


33 


91 


62 


97 


74 


75 


23 


86 


56 


95 


63 


67 


19 


80 


42 


93 


59 


58 


15 


75 


31 


90 


50 


50 


14 


67 


26 


87 


40 


39 


12 


57 


20 


85 


33 


31 


8 


. 46 


13 


77 


32 


26 


4 


38 


6 


71 


21 


16 


3 


28 


4 


64 


14 


13 


2 


21 


1 


54 


G 


10 


1 


15 


1 


41 


6 


5 


1 


7 




33 


5 


3 




4 




22 


3 
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15 
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1 




6 





3 

1 

1 
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2L (Phaser- 2-4; 




;aw 


— 


Test 21 


— - — 




Test 24 




oro 


l '\\ cr*e 2 


Phase 3 


Phase 4 


r. ? 


Phase 3 




30 






98 








09 




o 9 


96 








28 




99 


90 






95 


27 




97 


82 




99 


$3 


26 




9 TJ 


76 




98 


84 


25 




St 


61 


99 


c 6 


73 


2 4 


o O 


83 


46 


97 


93 


65 


23 


96 


78 


39 


97 


88 


51 


22 


96 


63 


33 


94 


82 


39 


21 


93 


59 


24 


90 


75 


33 


20 


84 


43 


19 


84 


63 


21 


19 


82 


38 


12 


83 


51 


16 


18 


73 


31 


10 


74 


42 


13 


17 


67 


25 


7 


63 


32 


10 


16 


57 


17 


5 


61 


25 


6 


15 


46 


10 


4 


54 


19 


5 


14 


38 


7 


2 


41 


14 


2 


13 


26 


5 




35 


10 


1 


12 


16 


4 




30 


7 




11 


11 


2 




23 


5 




10 


10 


1 




18 


4 




9 


8 


1 




15 


3 




8 


3 






11 


1 




7 


1 






8 


1 




6 








J 






5 






or* o 
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O 
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Local 



Biology Progress 11- st 


20 (Thrive 


: aw 


Perc-or t 


re 


Ron> 


35 


9 * 


35 


93 


39 


^3 


33 


91 


32 


90 


O 1 

J ^ 


33 


30 


95 


• 0 


£0 


2-3 


30 


27 


“7 *7 
/ / 


0 


73 


25 


6 3 


24 


5<° 


23 


5-r 


22 


49 


21 


4 3 


20 


37 


19 


27 


3 3 


22 


17 


20 


16 


19 


15 


11 


14 


10 


13 


5 


12 


4 


11 


1 



No^e: Test scores are not per L^ctly pre- 

cise* A good rule of thumb is to 
cons Ldcp each student ? s score cn 
Biology Test 20 as being somewhere 
in the retire T*3 around the reported 
s co re . 
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'roer 



rest Test 29 0 



cases -5 nnc 



and 4) 



Raw P r -rror ‘ l e Ran'- 



:c re 


Phacv 3 


Phc-s^ 4 


28 




95 


27 




37 


26 


°9 


97 


27 


93 


90 


24 


97 


S3 


23 


os 


74 


22 


93 


Vi 


21 


83 


54 


20 


So 


40 


19 


77 


26 


18 


7 2 


21 


17 


63 
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So 


1 > 




4/ 


5 


14 


33 


3 


13 


29 


•t 

J- 


12 


22 




11 


16 




10 


9 




9 


6 




8 


4 




7 


2 




6 


1 




5 


1 




4 


1 





Note: Test scores are not perfectly precise. 

A good rule of thumb is to consider 
each student's score on biolop,/ 

Test 29 as being somewhere in the 
rany.e T 2 around the reported 
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Following, fcr your ir.io--rr.ati.cn and use. are the score? obtained 
bv students in you r ^ j?s . Tnese rtO». r t s ^ 1 "'‘ -“ f i '"-' * 

that the characteristics of the tests an-’ the ap-'rorriatc-'^s.- ■ ; thiir 
difficulty with respect to the croups tested wiaht be d-orminotf. Only 
it tor certain criteria h- ;e been satisfied can the > .dividual test scores 
be ccr idered meaningful. Scores will be reported more ouickly during 
the 1968-1969 school yar.r. 

Two aspects of the following rep arts have implications "or 
score interpret aticn » and there tore inquire c . . .i_...t, all te^>t 

scores, obtained from those or any c .her tests, contain an error comp on 
ent. If a student were to take many forms of the same test and we were 
able to control such extraneous factors as fatigue and practice, the 
scores which the student m.ade on these various forms would distribute 
themselves in the familiar bell-shancd curve. Some of. his scores would 
be relatively low, others would be hinh, and most of them would cluster 
around a central point. The average of this distribution of scores could 

be called the student’s true score. 

In practice, it is generally possible for us tc give ot * . 

form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this on- form is 
not necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many 
scores which he we -vo. made if he had taken a large number of alter- 

nate forms of the test. 

Second, students inevitably make errors in gridding identifica- 
tion information on their answer sheets. These errors are, of course, 

2r,G 



orocossir c system. has tvt--' 
vill never the 1 e' s b 2 storoa prr.perJ.y. 
result in that score bein? reported i 



ot c -e * test ms 

esirn-'j such v.ispr: 



.* c r 5 a r i cl r! I n a o r r o r - n v 
'rone y r o ur> . T + 1 u s the sco re 



from an answer sheet incorrectly ..".ridded "Mathematics 3, 3‘» 

r-i 1 1 he reported with that croup, oven though the student was real 3 v in 
Phase 2. If in the course of examining these scores you note such irreg- 
ularities, a word to the offending griddera would undoubtedly improve 

the future operation of the system* 

The scores reported an; raw scorns* i. . , the number of test 

* i ( v t +- n -? r . « n 3 t n sco ro. in terns 

questions answered coriocti^* in o. .r . o n a’-^ u a 

of relative standing within the phase. It must be converted to a percen- 
tile rank through use of the norms tables provided. For example, a raw 
score ot 19 on Mathematics Test #30, Phase 2, has a percentile rank of 8. 
This means that 8°/ of the students in Phase 2 scored lower than 19. 

Again, we remind you that test scores are not perfectly precise. A good 
rule of thumb is to consider each student's score as being somewhere in 
the range +3 around the reported score. Thus a more conservative inter- 
pretation of a raw score of 19 would be that this student's true score 

is probably somewhere in the range 16-22. 

Master score report lists, arranged alphabetically within phase., 
are available through Mr. S cages' office. They may be used to locate 
scores of students who, because of grinding errors, do not appear on 
your class score reports* 
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Melbourne Hich School 1967-1968 
Local hor ns 

Katheuatics Progress Test 30 (Phase 2) 



Raw 

Score Percentile Rank 



A 9 


99 


43 


99 


47 


98 


46 


96 


45 


95 


44 


89 


43 


80 


42 


83 


41 


81 


40 


73 


39 


69 


38 


63 


37 


61 


36 


56 


35 


52 


34 


47 


33 


44 


32 


43 


31 


40 


30 


39 


29 


34 


28 


32 


27 


28 


26 


23 

-i o 


25 


X? 


24 


16 


23 


14 


22 


11 


21 


10 


23 


8 


19 


8 


18 


7 


17 


4 


.16 


4 


15 


3 


14 


1 


13 


1 
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Melbou rn e H igh Sch o ol 1967-19 63 
Local Corin'! 



Mathematics Progress Test 31 (Phase 2) 



Raw Score 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
22 
31 
30 
20 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 



Percentile Rank 
99 
99 
97 
96 
95 
92 
91 
89 
87 
85 
85 
83 
79 
77 

76 
74 
69 
66 
63 
59 
56 
50 
44 
43 
40 
36 
30 
22 
16 
11 • 

7 

5 

3 

1 



Rote: Test scores are not perfectly precise. A 

good rule of thumb is to consider each 
student’s score on Mathematics Test 31 as 
being somewhere in the range +3 around the 
reported score. 
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Note 



O 




Melbourne Il'ich £ ch o ol 1967— 1 9 o8 
Local N o ms 

Tathematics Progress Test 32 (Phase 2) 



Raw 


Percentile 


S core 


Rank 


40 


99 


39 


98 


33 


97 


37 


97 


36 


95 


35 


54 


34 


9 3 


33 


°3 


32 


92 


51 


90 


30 


90 


29 


90 


28 


38 


27 


85 


26 


82 


25 


77 


24 


75 


2 3 


70 


22 


65 


21 


60 


20 


57 


19 


48 


18 


46 


17 


39 


16 


27 


15 


20 


14 


16 


13 


14 


12 


8 


11 


6 


3 0 


4 


9 


3 


8 


1 


Test scores 


are not perfectly precise. 


A good rule 


of thumb Is to consider 


each studen 


t 9 s score on Mathematics 


Test 32 as 


being somewhere in the rang* 



+3 around the reported score- 



p 



70 
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vtej.bouT.r'fi Hlrr h S c hool 1967-196? 
Local Ktirws 



Mathematics Progress 

Raw Score P 

30 
29 
28 
2 7 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 

13 
17 
16 
15 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 



5 

4 

3 



e r cert file 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
94 
93 
91 
89 
81 
7 4 
67 
59 
50 
41 
29 
21 
16 
10 
7 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 



( ?li as e 2 ) 
Rank 



Notec Test scores are not perfectly precise. 

A pood rule of ttu.rX'D is to consider 
each student *s score on Mathematics 
Test 33 as being somewhere in the range 
i-3 around the reported score. 
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Following, for your information and use, are the scores obtained 
by students in your classes. These reports have been delayed in order 
that the characteristics of the tests and the appropriateness of their 
difficulty v?ith respect to the groups tested night, be determined . Only 
after certain criteria have been satisfied can the individual test scores 
be considered meaningful. Scores will be reported mo’ e ^ncVl? during the 

1968-196 9 school year. 

Two aspects of the following reports have implications for score 
interpretation, and therefore require comment. First, all tost scores, 
obtained from these or any other tests, contain an error component. If a 
student were to take many forms of the same test and we were able to con- 
trol such extraneous factors as fatigue and practice, the scores which the 
student made on these various forms would distribute themselves in the 
familiar bell-shaped curve. Some of his scores would be relatively low, 
others would be high, and most of them would cluster around a central 
point. The average of this distribution of scores could be called the 

student's true, score. 

In practice, it is generally possible for us to give only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is not 
necessarily bis true score. It represents only one of the many scores 
which he would have made if he had taken a large number of alternate forms 

of the test. 

Second, students inevitably make errors in gridding identifica- 
tion information on their answer sheets. These errors are, of course, 

£79 



tion 
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more numerous during the fi^st year of a new testing program. The data 
processing s vs tern has been designed such that mis grid dine answer sheets 
will nevertheless be scored properly. ucwevar , a gridding error may 
result in that score being reported in the wrong group. Thus the score 
from an answer sheet incorrectly gridded ’’English Phase 4, Test 35 : ' will 
be reported with that group, even though the student was really in 
Phase 3. If in the course of examining these scores you note such irregu- 
larities, a word to the offending gridders world undoubtedly improve the 



future operation cf the system. 

The scores reported are raw scores; i.e., the number of test 
questions answered correctly. In order to interpret a raw score in terms 
of relative standing within the phase, it must be converted to a percen- 
tile rank through use of the norms tables provided. For example, a raw 
score of 19 on English Test #35, Part II, Phase 3, has a percentile rank 
of 37. This means that 37? of the students in Phase 3 scored lower than 
19. Again, we remind you that teat scores are not perfectly precise. A 
good rule of thumb is to consider each student’s score as being somewhere 
in the range +2 around the reported score for Part I, and +3 around the 
reported score for Part II and Total. Thus a more conservative inter- 
pretation of a raw score of 19 would be that this student’s true score 
is probably somewhere in the range 16-22, in the case of a Part II or 
Total score. 

Master score report lists, arranged alphabetically within phase, 
are available through Mr. Scaggs 8 office. They may be used to locate 
scores of students who, because of gridding errors, do not appear on 



773 



your class score reports • 
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Me lb ou me 8 1 gh School 



1957-1968 



Local boms 



English Progress Tests 39 (Pbr.se 



2) , 35 (Phase 3) , and 35 (Phase 4) 
I’errcT"’.! e bank _____ 




38 

37 

30 
35 
34 
33 
32 

31 
30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



Test 34 



a r . 



Part 1" 



Part II** 



i art 



Part ii 



77*** 



99 

98 

98 

95 

92 

86 

76 

65 

51 

36 

25 

14 

5 

1 

1 

1 



99 

98 

97 

96 

94 

91 

85 

79 

74 

59 

60 
51 
42 
36 
29 
23 
17 
13 
10 

7 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 
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^Spelling (items 1-2 
**Sum of sections II, 
***Sum of sections II, 



0) 

III, and 
III, and 



99 
99 
98 
36 
93 
89 
82 
71 
59 
4 8 
35 
23 
13 
6 
3 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Q9 

99 

99 

38 

96 

93 

90 

85 

80 

73 

68 

59 

53 

45 

37 

30 

24 

18 

14 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 



IV (items 21-60) 
IV (items 21-65) 

274 



Test 26 

To ml 

99 

99 

98 

98 

97 

97 

96 

94 

93 

91 

87 

83 

78 

77 

68 

63 

56 

50 

44 

37 

31 

27 

21 

15 

12 

a 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Melbonme High School 3 r 67-3 968 
Local * T o;ms 

English Progress Tests 37 (Phase 7) s 38 (Phase 3) and 39 (Phase 4) 



Raw 
S c ore 
49 
4R 
47 
46 



Part; 



T e:-r 57 

Part II-'* 



cent f le ^ an'-: 

" 7 -f.st~ 3*r 

Part; T Part II 



45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 ^ 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
2.3 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



99 

99 

99 

93 

95 

91 

83 

76 

67 

56 

45 

35 

22 

14 

7 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 



99 

99 

98 

97 

97 

95 

95 

94 

89 

86 

83 

77 

72 

68 

65 

62 

59 

5.3 

49 

44 

39 

38 

34 

32 

27 

23 

20 

14 

10 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 



o Q 

99 

99 

93 

96 

91 

83 

74 

67 

55 

43 

33 

25 

17 

10 

5 

n 

l 

l 

1 



^Spelling (items 1-20) 

**Sum of sections II, III, and IV (items 21-65) 



99 

90 

99 
99 
99 
98 
97 
95 
92 
89 
85 
81 
77 
7 3 
66 
60 
53 
48 
43 
33 
32 
26 
21 
18 
15 
13 
3.1 
8 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 






k 



Test 3 9 
Tot a 1 
99 
99 

f\ ,Z 

93 
89 
87 
84 
77 
70 
65 
60 
52 
44 
39 
32 
'*2 8 
23 
19 
15 
13 
9 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
? 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

1 



See Note on following page 
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Test scores 
to consider 
as being so 
Part I end 



are not perfectly precise* A good rule of thumb is 
each student’s score on Enrlish Tests 3/* 38 „ and 
tr.evhere in the rarv-e ±2 around the reported score for 
- 1-3 arovnd the reported score lor Pert II ana T o >- a ! • 
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y e lb nums Hi? 1 - School 3967—1963 
Local 7nrcs 

English Progress Tests 40 (These 2), 41 (Phase 3) „ 



and 42 (Phase 4) 



Ran 

Sco re 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

15 
17 

16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 



Percent'? ie 3-^nk. 



Te st 40 



Test 41 



Part I* 



Part 



' A "V 



i* 



Part :a 



99 

99 

95 

87 

78 

71 

57 

44 

36 

26 

21 

16 

11 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



99 
99 
99 
99 
95 
94 
c 1 

89 

83 

78 

71 

67 

60 

54 

49 

42 

38 

33 

29 

24 

19 

15 

14 

11 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 



99 

97 

91 

81 

69 

59 

45 

33 

25 

19 

13 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

97 

95 

03 

92 

89 

85 

82 

76 

72 

66 

61 

55 

49 

44 

40 

34 

29 

25 

21 

17 

14 

11 

9 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




^Spelling (.it etas 1-20) 

**Sum of sections II, III, and IV (items 21-60) 
***Sum of sections II, III, and IV (items 21—63) 

See Note on following page. 5? 7 *7 



:Y 



Test 42 
Total 
99 

97 

°6 

95 

93 

91 

86 

83 

77 

72 

67 

62 

54 

49 

43 

36 

30 

24 

19 

17 

14 

12 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Note : 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise. A good rule of thumb is to 
consider each student's score on English Tests 40, 41, an. *42 as 
being somewhere in the range +2 around the reported score for 
Part I, and +3 around the reported score for Part II end Total. 
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Melboume High Scho ol 1967-196 8 

Local ?.'orms 

English Progress Tests 43 (Phase 2} , 44 (Eba^e 3) , and 45 (Phase 4) 




Raw 

S cor e 

49 

40 

47 



ercont?-e Paa.'c 



Test 4 r 



Part I- 



est 44 



t arc i - 



’art II*** 



46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 



34 

33 

32 

31 

30 



29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 98 



18 

17 

16 

15 

14 



96 

90 

86 

76 

68 



13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

-7 

t 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 



59 

47 

40 

32 

23 

17 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 



’’'Spelling (items 1 - 
**Sum of Sections II, 
***8um of Sections II, 



99 

99 

98 

97 

97 

96 

94 

91 

90 

88 

85 

81 

77 

72 

67 

60 

54 



49 



Sr -t 

38 
33 
2 7 
23 
20 
17 
14 
12 
o 



99 

94 

87 

79 

67 

54 

42 

33 

25 



6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 



17 

13 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



20 ) 

III, and IV (items 21 - 
III, and IV (items 21 - 



65) 

70) 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

97 

97 

96 

95 

92 

09 

85 

82 

77 

72 

63 

63 

56 

51 

45 

40 

36 

31 

26 

22 

18 

15 

12 

9 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 




Te st 45 
Tota l 
99 
go 

98 

96 

95 

93 

91 

87 

82 

30 

76 

70 

64 

57 

52 

46 

42 
^ / 
jo 

32 

28 

25 

21 

17 

12 

9 

9 

7 

5 

4- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Note : 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise* A good rule of thumb is 
to consider each student f s score on flnnlish t_ests A3, 4*+., and A5 
as being somewhere in the range 4?. around the reported score for 
Part 1 5 and 4*3 around the rcoorted score for Part II and lOi-a!* 
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'CAN HISTORY PROGRESS TEST SCORES 1967-196# 



Following , for your infcrraution and use, are the scores obtained 
by students in your classes. These reports have been delayed in order that 
the appropriateness of the tests with respect to the yrouns tested might 
be determined. As you know, the second set of four American History prog- 
ress tests will not be administered, because of the consensus of opinion 
among Melbourne History teachers that test content does not match course 
content. The data do show tests 49 and 50 to be difficult for Phase 3 
classes. Test 49 was of appropriate difficulty for Phase 4 classes, and 

Test 50 was slightly difficult for -base 4 cl - * • 

Two aspects cf the following report;. nve implications lor 



score interpretation, and therefore require comment. First, all test 
scores, obtained from these or any other test , contain an error compon- 
ent. If a student were to take many forms of the same test and we were 
able to control such extraneous factors as fatigue and practice, the 
scores which the student made on these various forms wool 1 distribute 
themselves in the familiar bell-shaped curve. Seme of his scores would 
be relatively low, others would be high, and most of them would cluster 
around a central point. The average of this distribution of scores 

could be called the student’s true score. 

In practice , it is generally possible for us to give only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is 
not necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many scores 
which he would have made if he had taken a large, number of alternate 



OC1 



forms of the test. 



tion 



Second , students inevitably take errors in gridding identifies 
information on their answer sheets. These errors are, cf course, 
more numerous during the first year of a new testing pro-ram. The data 
processing system has been designed such that misgridded answer sheets 
will nevertheless be scored properly. However, a pridding error tmy 
result in that score being reported in the wrong grown . ..bus to- - -ore 
from an answer sheet incorrectly gridded “American History Phase 4, 

Test 50'’ will bo reported with that group, even though the stuuent w c.s 
really in Prase 3. If in the course of examining these scores you note 
such irregularities, a word to the offending gridd-rs would undoubtedly 
improve the future operation of the system- 



The scores reported 



t s c oxrcs « i , c ♦ j tTi& iwairjbe . v of test 



questions answered correctly. In order to interpret a raw score in terms 
of relative standing within the phase, it must be converted to a percen- 
tile rank through use of the norms tables provided. For example, a raw 
score of 19 on American History Test #49, Phase 3, has a percentile rank 
of 14. This means that 14% of the students in Phase 3 scored lower than 
19. Again, we remind you that test scores are not perfectly precise. 

A good rule of thumb is to consider each student’s score as being some- 
where in the +3 around the reported score. Thus a more conservative 
interpretation of a raw score of 19 would be that this student’s true 

score is probably somewhere in the range 16-22. 

Master score report lists, arranged alphabetically within phase, 

are available through Mr. Scaggs’ office. They may be used to locate 
scores of students who, because of gridding errors, do not appear on your 
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class score reports. 



American History an d Issues 
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27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

15 
17 

16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 



,, outr _ in American History Progress Tests 
and 50. Phases 3 and 4 

Percentile 13 ark 



£V 


Trst 


49 


Y f\ 


.ere 


Phase' 5 


Phase 4 


Phase 3 


54 




9 c 




r o 




96 












52 




96 




51 




92 




50 


99 


C 0 


99 


49 


99 


92 


99 


48 


99 


92 


9 9 


47 


c, o 


92 


99 


4 6 


99 


91 


99 


45 


99 


85 


99 


44 


98 


cj JL 


98 


43 


98 


74 


98 


42 


98 


70 


93 


41 


97 


68 


93 


40 


95 




97 


39 


95 


7 


96 


38 


94 


r- 

) 


96 


37 


91 


51 


96 


36 


88 


38 


96 


35 


36 


34 


94 


34 


83 


34 


93 


33 


81 


26 


92 


32 


76 


2 3 


91 


31 


71 


21 


89 


30 


67 


19 


86 


29 


63 


13 


83 


28 


59 


11 


79 



46 

41 

34 

30 

28 

24 

18 

14 

10 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 



o 



x-.i~.sa 



9R3 



75 

69 

68 

57 

52 

47 

41 

35 

28 

23 

17 

12 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 



98 

94 

92 

92 

no 

81 
81 
77 
77 
75 
70 
60 
57 
55 
49 
' o 

34 

32 

28 

23 

23 

21 

17 

13 

13 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 
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American 


Melbourne 


Kish School 


1967-1? 


68 


Pro? 


His ter 1 / and I 
Tests 51 


T ^ e 1 hot ms 

ssues in American Pis 
and 52 , Phases 3 end 

Percentile Peek 


tery 

4 


Raw 


Test' 


51 


Ten- 


:t 32 




Score 


Phase. 3 


Phase 4 


Phase 3 


Ph 


ase * 


58 






99 






57 






99 






56 






99 






55 






99 






54 






99 






53 


99 




OQ 

✓ 






52 


99 




99 






51 


99 




99 






50 


. 99 




99 




93 


49 


99 




99 




96 


43 


98 




98 




96 


47 


OP 




98 




94 


46 


93 




97 




94 


45 


97 




97 




88 


44 


96 




97 




88 


43 


97 




96 




90 


42 


96 


93 


94 




80 


41 


95 


94 


93 




78 


40 


95 


92 


92 




74 


30 


95 


92 


90 




67 


38 


o / 


' i 


8 ° 




r 7 


37 




<3 J 


87 




63 


36 


r 3 


85 


84 




57 


35 


t, 2 


31 


83 




53 


3 4 


‘ 1 


79 


80 




49 




>'3 


72 


75 




39 


- •: 


57 


64 


72 




35 




■* ' n | 


55 


70 




27 




<■' ;? 


51 


68 




27 




75 


*' 5 


66 




25 


' 


7 5 


26 


62 




22 


H ~ 


70 


23 


57 




16 




66 


2 3 


51 




12 


2 5 


52 


21 


46 




12 


■*> , 


57 


15 


41 




10 


2 


52 


o 

y 


36 




8 


22 


49 


Q 


30 




4 


21 


44 


6 


28 




2 


20 


40 


6 


24 




2 


19 


34 


4 


19 




2 


18 


27 




13 




2 


17 


23 




11 




2 


16 


16 




7 






15 


10 




4 






14 


5 


DQA 


3 







American history and Irenes in American history Progress 
Tggts 51 and 52 . Phases ? and 4., Con'. • 



Tlat? 

S core 
i'3 
12 
11 
10 
9 



Per c e* 



Test 51 



Phase 



m as e 4 



1 

1 

1 



*» pan*: 

Te c S 
These 3 



2 

j. 

1 



1 

1 



52 

Phase 4 



'Tore : 



Test scores are not perfectly precise. A pooc rv:le 
of thumb is to consider each student’s score on 
American History Tests 51 and 52 as being somewhere 
in the range +3 around the renorted score. 







SCOPE'S 



1968-1969 



■s. i — 



RIOIATV pngsCRESS TEST 



Following, for vour information and use. are the scores obtained 
by students in your classes. T"o asnects cf these reports have i noli ca- 
tions for score interpretation, and therefore require consent. First, all 
test scores, obtained from these or any other tests, contain an error com- 
ponent. If a student were to take many forms of the same test and we were 
able to control such extraneous factors as fatigue and practice, the scores 
which the student made on those various forms would distribute themselves 
in the familiar bell-shaped curve. Some of his scores would be relatively 
low, others would be high, and most of them v/ould cluster around a central 
oint. The average of this distribution of scores could he called the 
student's true score. 

In practice, it is generally possible for us to give only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is not 
necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many scores 
which he would have made if he had taken a large number of alternate forms 

of the test. 

Second, students inevitable make errors in griddiog identifica- 
tion information on their answer sheets. The data processing system has 
been designed such that misgridded answer sheets will nevertheless be 
scored properly. However, a gridding error may result in that score being 
reported in the wrong group. Thus the score from an answer sheet incor- 
rectly gridded ’Biology Phase 4, Test 71* will be reported with that group, 
even though the student was really in Phase 3. If in the course of exam- 
ining these scores you note such irregularities, a vrord to the offending 
gridders would undoubtedly improve the future operation of the system. 



O 
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The scores reported ore raw scores' i.e., the number of test 
questions answered correctly, Ir. order to in torn ret a rm: scone in terms 
of relative standing within the phase, it must be converted to a percentile 
rank through use of the norms tables provided. For example, a rev score 
of 19 or. Rioloav Test -71, Phase 2, has a percentile rank of 43, This 
means that 43! cf the students in Phase 3 scored lender then 1 °- ■ Again, 
vre remind you that test scores ere not perfectly precise. A poor rule of 
thumb is to consider each student's score as being soman '.ere in the rare- 
+3 around the reported score. Thus a tnora conservative interpretation of 
a raw score of 19 would be that this student's true score is probably 
somewhere in the range 14-22. 

You may wish to use these test results as a student counseling 
aid. Percentile ranks (or ranges of percentile ranks) can he used to 
shed lieht on t vo questions ■ 

1, IThat is the student’s standing with respect to others in the 
same phase? 

2. T?hat is the student’s standing with respect to others in 
different phases? 

Ouestion 1 is best answered by referring a student's score to the local 
norms table for a Vest uniquely appropriate to his phase (tests 72, 75, 

77, and 20 for Phase 2 ; tests 73, 76. 7<3, and 70 for Phases 3, 4, and 5 
ouestion 2 is best answered by referring a student's score to the local 
norms table for a test appropriate across phases 2-5 (tests 71 and 74). 

Of course, scores or. tests 71 and 74 can also be used for within-phase 
comparisons. Likewise, scores on tests 73, 76, 7P, and. 79 can also be 
used for across-phase comparisons (except those involving Phase 2). If 
such additional comparisons produce results in conflict vrLth the 
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procedures initially recommended above , then results of the initial iv 
recommended procedures should be civen the protest weicht in making 
decisions about student phase placement. 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise. A pood rule 
consider each student's score on Biology Tests 71, 
belnw somewhere in the range +3 around the reported 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise. 4 p,ood rule of thumb is to 
consider each student's score on. Biology xests 74 s 75 and 7o as 
bein" somewhere in the range +3 around the reported score. 
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Pote Test scores are not perfectly precise, A 
srood rule of thumb is to consider each 
student’s score on Biology Tests 77 and 78 
as being somewhere in the range +3 around 
the reported score.. 
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Note: Test scores are not per- 

fectly precise. A good rule 
of thumb is to consider each 
student’s score on Biology 
Test 20 as being somewhere in 
the range +3 around the 
reported score. 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise 




A pood rule of thumb is 


to consider 




each student’s score c a 


Biology Test 




79 as being scmewhere in the range +3 



around the reported score. 
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M-YrdEVATICS PM'GF'MS TOST SCORES 196^-lvS 0 

T'ol lowing, for your information and use, are the scores >' otsnned 
by students in your classes. Two aspects the following reports ia \ -- 
implications for score interpretation, and therefore require comment. 

First, all test scores, obtained from these or any ether te^ts , contain 
an error component. If a student were to take many forms of the same 
test and we were able to control such extraneous factors as fatigue and 
practice, the scores which the student made on these various forms would 
distribute themselves in the familiar bell-shaped curve. Seme of his 
scores would be relatively low, ethers would be high, and must of them 
would cluster around a central point. The average of this distribution 
of scox-es could be called the student's true score. 

In practice, it is generally possible for us to give only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is 
not necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many scores 
which he would have made if he had taken a large number of alternate 

forms of the test- 

Second, students inevitably make errors in gridding identifi- 
cation information on their answer sheets. These errors are, of course, 
more numerous during the first year of a new testing program. The data 
processing system has been designed such that misgridded answer sheets 
will nevertheless be scored properly. However, a gridding error may 
result in that score being reporte d in the wrong group. Thus the score 
from an answer sheet incorrectly grinded Mathematics Phase 3, Test 30' 
will be reported with that group, even though the student was really in 
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Phase ? ■ 



t v e course of exaT n .irxr*s ti^ese scores you note si i c n rrresu 
Parities, a -ord to the offend!"" "ridders would uruJotf'tedlv imrove the 

future operation of the r- 't^n. 

Thie scores reported are ran scores x.e. , toe nu..ber of te_t 
questions answered correct lv. In order to interpret a ram score in terns 
of relative standin" within the phase it must be converted to a percen- 
tile rank through use of the norms tables provided, for example a ra” 
score of 19 on Mathematics Test *30, Phase ?, has a percentile rank of 13. 
This means that 11% of the r udents in Phase 2 scored loner than 19. 

Aeain we remind you that test scores arc not perfectly precise. A pood 
rule of thumb is to consider each student’s score as beinp somewhere in 
the ranpe + around the reported score. Thus a more conservative 
pretation of a raw score of 19 would be that this student’s true score is 

probably somewhere in the ranee 8-14. 

You may wish to use these tost results as a student counseling 

aid. Percentile ranks (or ranyes of percentile ranks) can he used to 
determine each student’s standing with respect to others in the same or 
different phases. 
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Test scores 3re not perfectly precise. A good rule of thumb Is 
to consider each student's score on Mathematics Test 30 as being 
in the range +3 around the reported score. 
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note' Tes _ t~scores 'are not perfectly precise. A good rule of thumb is 
to consider each student's score on Mathematics Test 31 as being 
somewhere in the range +3 around the reported score. 

Mote- Since the phase 1 norms distribution contains a relatively small 
number of cases, the comoutation of percentile ranks would be 
inappronriate • Therefore, decile ranks are given. 
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Test scores are not perfectly precise. A good rule of 
to consider each student's score on Mathematics Test 3 
somewhere in the ranpe +3 around the reported score. 
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Note: Test scores 


are not perfectly precise* a good rule 


to consider 


each student’s score 


cn 'tathenatics Tes 


somewhere in the ran^e +3 around 


the reported score 
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Following, for your informs cion and use are the scores obtained 
bv students in your classes. Two aspects of the following renorts have 
implications for score Interpretation, and therefore recuire comment. 

First , all test scores, obtained from t^ese or any other tests, contain 
an error component. Tf a student -ere to take many f oms of the same 
test and we were able to control such extraneous factors as fatigue and 
practice, the scores which the student made on these various forms would 
dis tribute themselves in the familiar bell-shaped curve. >cme of his 
scores would be relatively low, others would he hi eh , and most of them 
would cluster around a central point. The average of this distribution 
of scores could be called the student s true scote. 

T.n practice, it is generally oossible for us to pive only one 
form of a test to a student. The score he obtains on this one form is 
not necessarily his true score. It represents only one of the many 
scores which he would have made if he had taken a large numoer of ali_er 
nate forms of the test. 

Second, students inevitably make errors in griddinp identifi- 
cation information on their answer sheets. These errors are, of course, 
more numerous during the first year of a now testing program. The dat,^ 
processing svstem has been designed such that mis grinded answer sheets 
will nevertheless be. scored pjronerJy. However, a griddinp error may 
result in that score being reported in the wrong groun . Thus the score 
from an answer sheet incorrectly pridded ’"English Phase A, Test 35 will 
be reported with that groun , even though the student was really in 
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Phase 3- If in tru course of exsnir.it.,- scores vou note such irrenu 

larities, a word to rhe offendin'- '-risers would unooustedly improve the 

future operation. of the system. 

The scores reported are raw scores i.e. , the number of test 
questions answered correctly. In order to interpret a raw scora in terns 
o; relative standing -ithin the phase, it must be converted to a nercen- 
tile rank through use of the norms tables provided. For example, a raw 
score of 12 on English Test *35, Part I, Phase 3, has a percentile ranh 
of Rl. This means that PIT of the students in Phase 3 scored loner than 
12. Ap.ain v w e remind you that test scores are not perfectly precise, 
rood rule of thumb is to consider each student’s score as being somewhere 
in the range ±2 around the reported score for Part I, and +3 around the 
reported score for Part II and Total. Thus a more conservative interpre- 
tation of a raw score of 12 would be that this student’s true score is 
probably somewhere in the mn<>e 10-14, in the case of a Part I score. 

You raav wish to use these test results as a student counseling 
aid. Percentile ranks (or ranges of percentile ranks) can be usea to 
determine each student's standing with resoect to others in the same phase. 
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*Spell±ns (Items 1-20) 

**Sum of Sections II , III. and IV (items 21-65) 

Note: Test scores are not perfectly precise. A good rule of thumb is to 

consider each student’s score on English Tests 34, 35, and 36 as being some- 
where in the range +2 around the reported score for Part I, and +3 around 
the reported score for Part II and Total. 9H9 
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